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The days of hero-worship are over, and not many 
will feel sorry they are gone. Even under the spell 
of Carlyle’s glowing eloquence, one had uneasy 
suspicions that such worship was not good for the 
heroes, and might have a rather demoralising effect 
on the worshippers. It must have caused discom- 
fort and annoyance to the heroes themselves, 
except when they happened to have no sense of 
humour, plenty of leisure, and were able to take 
their achievements very seriously indeed. 


That kind of thing, still with exceptions, has 
become alien to the modern spirit. If Mr. Shaw, 
for example, wished to be placed on a pedestal and 
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served with incense he would be more careful to 
live up to the part; whereas, the last time these 
eyes beheld him he was at once demonstrating his 
vegetarian principles and illustrating a one-time 
popular song by walking down the Strand hugging 
to his breast a large paper bag from the top of which 
bananas were breaking out. The hero who wanted 
to be worshipped would never do that. And it is 
notorious that Sir James Barrie will not submit to 
being pedestalled and personally embarrassed by 
the enthusiasm of his admirers. If he did he would 
have no time for anything else. 


Not so long ago an American lady called on a 
London editor, and was anxious to know how she 
could obtain an introduction to Sir James.. “I 
must see him before I go back,” she said. ‘“‘ I want 
to tell him how greatly I admire him and: his work, 
but nobody will help me. I have had introductions 
to several of his personal friends, but they all say 
he would not like it, and would think them un- 
friendly, if they attempted to introduce me to him. 
They say there are so many on the same errand, 
but surely he might break his rule now and then. 
One friend of his”’ (she named one of our most 
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es — man than one who makes butter. Far less do I 
et know why the man who makes butter should con- 


Photo by John Trevor, 
ampsteaa. 


famous authors) ‘‘ made a most ridiculous sug- 
gestion. He said he could not give me a letter of 
introduction ; whatever was done I must do it for 
myself ; and that my only way was to go to his 
chambers, sit down outside the door and make a 
noise like a lost child. If Sir James heard me, he 
said, he would be touched and open the door to 
look out, and would so be delivered into my hands. 
But, I asked, what would he think when he saw me, 
a middle-aged woman, behaving like that. ‘ Oh, 
well,’ said Mr. X., ‘ you must be tactful. Didn’t 
you say your daughter had written to him for his 
autograph ? Well, you must at once get up and 
exclaim with dignity, ‘“‘ I understand you have been 
corresponding with my daughter, and I am here to 
know what it means.” Naturally, he will not want 
to discuss such a matter on the landing, and will 
ask you inside, and there you are.’ Of course, it is 
impossible for me to do anything so absurd, but 
there must be other ways.”’ 


The fact that, on the whole, our heroes avoid 
worship does not mean they are indifferent to our 
reasonable approval, and that most of us no longer 
worship them does not mean that we no longer 
admire them. We do admire them, but on this 
side idolatry. We have ceased to regard them as a 
race apart and above criticism. We are more dis- 
criminate ; our recognition of their genius does not 
blind us to flaws in their work; our admiration 
does not deter us from criticising them with a good 
deal of freedom. This is the attitude adopted by 
Mr. St. John Ervine throughout his ‘‘ Some Im- 
pressions of My Elders” (7s. 6d.; Allen & Unwin), 
and he prepares you for it in his first chapter. 


““The mere fact,” he writes, ‘‘ that a man has 
contracted a profitable habit of putting words 
together does not entitle him to more of the world’s 
respect than is due to one who has contracted the 
habit of putting bits of metal together and calling 
the result a motor-car. I do not know why a man 
who writes books should regard himself as a better 


Mrs. Grace Rhys, 


whose new novel, “ Eleanor in the Loft” (Jonathan Cape) is reviewed in this Number. 


sent to believe that he is less worthy than the man 
who makes books. ... On the whole, I would 
prefer to see our authors neglected than over- 
estimated. No one on earth and probably no one 
in heaven can prevent an author from making books 
while he has breath in his body and energy in his 
brain and fingers. Therefore neglect will not 
greatly harm him. But too much praise, too much 
consideration of his views, above all, too much 
profit from his work, will make a sad mess of an 
excellent writer. I tell myself sometimes that an 
author should not be praised until he is dead, 
though he might occasionally be dispraised during 
his lifetime. We should thus save him, though 
there is no certainty of this, from excess of vanity. 
Let Shakespeare’s reputation grow to legendary 
proportions when he is safely within his grave, 
but do not, if you desire the best that is in him, 
let him be often or much praised while he is alive.” 


But the one extreme is as fatal as the other. Too 
much praise is not worse for an author than none at 
all. An actor is not inspired to do his best if the 
audience remain unresponsive, and a writer grows 
disheartened without sufficient recognition to con- 
firm his belief in himself. When you are trying to 
cultivate anything a drought is not more devastat- 
ing than a deluge. Mr. St. John Ervine is no icono- 
clast, however, and any doubts his preliminary 
protest may have raised in your mind are soon dis- 
pelled. If he thinks that ‘“ A. E.” has remained 
too long in Ireland, and ‘is not free’ from the 
mush of sentimentality with which Irishmen regard 


Miss Alexandra Watson, 
Author of “ The Progress of Anthony Renwick " (Hodder & S.oughton). 
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themselves ” (and 
he is fiercely 
candid all along 
in criticising his 
own countrymen), 
he notes also that 
there is no gain- 
saying “A. E.’s” 
greatness: ‘“‘ He 
fills a room 
immediately and 
unmistakably 
with the power of 
his personality. 
A tall, bearded, 
untidy man, with full lips and a bulkily-built body, 
he draws attention by his deep grey eyes. When he 
speaks other people listen. If you were to meet 
him in the street, unaware of his identity, and he 
were to ask you for a match with which to light his 
pipe, you would do more than civilly comply with 
his request. You would certainly say to yourself, 
‘ That’s a remarkable man!’” And when he has 
finished touching all the lights and shadows into 
his picture, this is the impression of A. E. that Mr. 
Ervine leaves with you. 


Mr. Frederick Sleath, 


whose new novel, *‘ The Red Vulture,” is 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


He is no less critical in his admiration of Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, but the admiration is there. He 
finds ‘‘ underneath the hard and fact-ridden style 
of Mr. Bennett there is a passionate desire for 
romance ”’ ; that there is nothing on earth in which 
he is not interested, and the secret of his unfailing 
interest is that ‘“‘ he never gets used to things”’ ; 
that, unlike most of us, if 


Bennett likes 
you, the youth, 
personally. He 
is happier on 
the whole with 
young people 
than he is with 
their elders, and 
he assiduously 
seeks their 
society. He is 
amused by 
their extrava- 
gances, but 
not to the ex- 
tent of sneering at them. He likes youth to be 
dandiacal, to have an air, to be arrogant, but not 
to be ill-bred or pretentious or third-rate. In 
spite of his notable kindness, he can be merciless 
to humbugs, and stories are told of devastating 
things said by him to presumptuous persons and 
fools.”’ 


Mr. E. V. Knox 
(Evoe), 


whose brilliant book of parodies, ‘“ These 
Liberties, ’ is published by Messrs. Methuen. 


Nor to Mr. G. K. Chesterton does Mr. Ervine 
hand out only laurels, though he concludes by say- 
ing, ‘“‘ It is a tribute to the charm of his character 
and the equability of his temper that his stoutest 
admirers are those who most vigorously combat his 
opinions, and that most of his friends are men who 
do not share any of his views, except perhaps the 
only view that matters—the view that an ill deed 
must be exposed and a wrong put right. He is 
Don Quixote in the body of Sancho Panza.” 


Describing a photograph 


he saw Mount Vesuvius in 
eruption, he “would 
experience as much excite- 
ment on the ninety-ninth 
occasion as on the first.”’ 
Which exemplifies Mere- 
dith’s dictum that, above all 
things, an author “ should 
keep the passion fresh.” 
Moreover, ‘‘ Mr. Bennett, 
of all men of letters with 
whom I am acquainted, not 
even excluding Mr. Shaw, 
is the most generous and 
kindly to young people. 
Mr. Wells likes young 
people, but his interest in 
them is curiously imper- 
sonal. He likes youth in a 
lump, so to speak, rather 
than youth in the indi- 
vidual, just as he seems to 
love mankind more than he 
loves any man. But Mr. 


whose new novel, “One World at a Time,’ Messrs, Hodder & 
Stoughten are publishing. 


by Mr. Alvin Langdon 
Coburn showing Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Wells sitting side 
by side, Mr. Ervine declares 
it to be “‘the most illumin- 
ating interpretation of their 
characters I have ever seen. 
Mr. Shaw, with something 
of the look of a prophet, 
sits beside Mr. Wells, who 
has a smile of disbelief on his 
face; Mr. Shaw shows a 
countenance full of faith, 
while Mr. Wells shows one 
full of inquiry. Mr. Shaw 
accepts the pose quite 
naturally, but Mr. Wells is 
deprecating. I felt when 
I saw that photograph in 
Mr. Wells’s study that 
while Mr. Shaw accepted 
the status of a great man 
as his right, Mr. Wells felt . 
uncomfortable about the 


Miss Margaret Fuller, 
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Mr. William Le Queux. 


By Sava Bolzaritch, the Serbian cartoonist. 


pose, not because he doubts his right to be re- 
garded as a great man, but because he is reluctant to 
live on pedestals. ‘I’m human just as much as you 
are,’ he seems to be saying to the photographer, 
and the smile of deprecation on his face means, if 
jt means anything, that while Mr. Shaw accepts the 
great man’s attitude without a qualm, Mr. Wells 
feels that the whole thing is humbug. ‘ Shaw is 
taken in by this Great Man business,’ the Wells 
of the photograph says, as plainly as if the picture 
were to take on life and utter words, ‘ but don’t you 
imagine I’m deluded by it!’ .. .” 


Mr. Ervine is frank and revealing, too, in his 
essays on Mr. John Galsworthy and Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
The latter is the most intimate picture of Mr. Yeats 
that has yet been given to us by any but himself. 
None of Mr. Ervine’s subjects comes in for rougher 
handling, and none wins a warmer tribute of 
admiration from him, both as a personality and as 
a great writer, than does Mr. Bernard Shaw. But 
there is no space for more quotation, and nothing 
remains but to recommend you strongly to get the 
book—it is one of the cleverest, acutest, most 


informing and entertaining books of the kind I 
have read. 


In his “‘ Celebrities’ (16s. ; Hutchinson), a capital 
book of entertaining anecdotes about all manner 
of famous people, Mr. Coulson Kernahan shows 
Mr. Shaw as somewhat perverse, freakish, incon- 
siderate, troublesome, but he ends by speaking 


warmly of his ready sympathy, of the many acts 
“ of almost quixotic generosity done by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw to young and struggling authors.” And Mr. 
Ervine’s “he is greatly generous to young men” 
confirms this. Mr. Kernahan’s chief complaint 
against Mr. Shaw is that by his irresponsible frivolity 
he made the ‘“ Edwin Drood”’ trial a fiasco, but 
he justly adds that if the promoters of that trial 
had hoped to have it taken quite seriously they 
should never have invited Mr. Shaw to serve on the 
jury and made him its freeman. Of course, it 
was like asking a tiger to lunch and assuming he 
would respect the menu. 


‘The Best Poems of 1922,” selected and with 
an Introduction by Thomas Moult, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


Mr. Newman Flower, who has one of the finest 
Handel collections in the world, has written a book 
on “ George Frederick Handel: His Personality 
and Times,’’ which Messrs. Cassell are publishing 
shortly. Mr. Flower and experts engaged by him have 
devoted four years of research, among all manner 
of archives in England and abroad, to obtaining 
the material for this work which, from his own 
collection and elsewhere, contains hitherto un- 
published letters and a wealth of new information 
about Handel and his ways, and about those asso- 
ciated with him. The illustrations (four in colour, 
and forty-eight in black-and-white) make of 
themselves a complete pictorial life of the great 
composer. 


Mr. Watson Lyle, 


Author of “ Cainille Saint-Saéns " (Kegan Paul), which is reviewed in 
this Number. 


From a drawing by his brother, Mr. J. Galt Lyle. 
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“The Amber Girl,” a_ story 
whose scenes are laid in Egypt, will 
be published shortly by Mr. Cecil 
Palmer. Mr. R. Thurston Hopkins, 
who with Miss Clarice Mayne is 
joint-author of the novel, is well 
known for other books, such as his 
“ Rudyard Kipling ’’ (Simpkins) and 
“George Borrow”’ (Jarrolds), and 
has had a life of varied and some- 
times exciting experience. Having 
served awhile as a London bank 
clerk, he went to Egypt, and began 
to write stories for the Egyptian 
Mail. Afterwards, he wandered all over Palestine 
and Turkey. The Amber Girl’ relates something 
of his adventures in Damascus, where he lived fora 
year in the native quarter, his only friend being a 
Mohammedan priest, who could speak English. 


“Thus Her Tale,” a new poem by Walter de la 
Mare, illustrated with designs by William Ogilvie, 
has been included in the series of Broadsheets (Is.) 
that are being published by the Porpoise Press, 
Edinburgh. 


“The Chapbook ”’ (Poetry Bookshop) has taken 
a special place of its own among monthly miscel- 
lanies. It is at times, perhaps, a little eccentric, a 
little precious, but it is always fresh and interesting, 
and much may be forgiven in a series of which that 
can be said. Its 34th Number contains a bizarre, 
rather squalid but striking poem by Lascelles 
Abercrombie, ““ Ham and Eggs”; two stories by 
Hubert Wolfe, and “ Notes for a Study of ‘ The Waste 
Land,’’’ by Harold Monro, an imaginary dialogue 
between himself and 
Mr. T.S. Eliot. Mr. Monro 
writes with more humour 
than most poets possess, 
and his criticisms are frank 
and drastic. 


Arrangements are being 
made for the production 
of Mr. Caradoc Evans’s 
comedy of Welsh village 
life, ‘‘ Taffy,’ in the pro- 
vinces. When it was 
produced at a trial matinée 
in London, under the 
auspices of that new 
Mecenas, Mr. H. Dennis 
Bradley, it met with an 
enthusiastic reception, 
though the Welsh members 
of the large audience 
voiced some displeasure at 
its drastically unpleasant 


presentations of Welsh characters. 
In the play, as in his books, “‘ My 
People” and “Capel Sion,” Mr. 
Evans caricatures the worst speci- 
mens of his race very ably but with 
a bitter humour, and one feels that 
though the truth is in the picture it is 
not the whole truth. It is not more 
misleading to offer as true the por- 
trait of a man from which his warts 
have been omitted than to paint 
only-his warts and present that as 
his portrait. 


Mr. Caradoc 
Evans. 


This spring Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are 
issuing new half-crown editions of ‘‘ Pot-Luck”’ and 
four others of Mrs. May Byron’s well-known cook- 
books. Some have expressed surprise that the 
author of this successful series should be identical 
with the poet who wrote that remarkable book of 
ballads and lyrics, “‘ The Wind on the Heath,” 
which was published a few years ago. But Mrs. 
Byron is not a writer of one gift ; her range is very 
wide, including, to say nothing of a large and varied 
journalistic output, her work in association with 
music, the writing of lyrics, librettos, musical 
criticism, etc. (she is a trained musician and Associate 
of the R.A.M.), anthologies in prose and verse, 
nature studies, religious books, biographical series, 
such as ‘“ Days with the Poets,” etc., and her 
immensely popular children’s books, of which the 
George H. Doran Company are now making a 
special feature in America. Nor does this by any 
means exhaust the list of Mrs. Byron’s varied 
activities. Perhaps the most widely popular of all 
her songs is that hardy perennial, ‘‘ My Dear Soul.” 
The sales of this song 
(of which the lyric, then 
written in the Wessex 
dialect, originally appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette) 
have been literally 
enormous. 


Miss Jane Doe, whose 
“Through the Glad Eyes 
of a Woman” has just 
been published by Mr. 
John Lane, only started 
as a journalist two or 
three years ago, but is 
already well known to 
the readers of certain 
daily and weekly publica- 
tions. This, her first 
book, is a collection 
of the articles she has 
written for those papers. 
Mr. Robert Blatchford, 


Mrs. May Byron. 
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in an _ introduc- 
tion, describes her 
as “one of the 
most original and 
interesting figures 
in English jour- 
nalism . . . She is 
mistress of a sly, 
demure irony, she 
writes in crisp, 
short sentences 


hoto and clear, short 
Miss Jane Doe, 

Author ot “ Through the Glad Eyes of a paragr aphs, an 
Woman” (John Lane). S h e is in tellec- 


tually honest as a north light.”’ 


Among books we are reviewing next month, and 
that you should not fail to read, are : 
“Miss Mannering.”’ By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen.) 


“The Lucky Number.” By Ian Hay. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

“ Fifty-Fifty.” By A. Neil Lyons. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 

“ Fame’s Twilight.” By K.N. Colville. (Philip 
Allan.) 

“Below the Snow Line.” By Douglas W. 
Freshfield. (Constable.) 

By Coulson Kernahan. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


“Lass of the Sword,” a new romance by C. E. 
Lawrence, will be published next week by Mr. John 
Murray. 


Mr. Ernest Rhys and Mrs. Dawson Scott are 
editing, and Mr. Thornton, Butterworth publishing 
shortly, a book of “‘ Thirty-and-One Stories,’ by 
thirty-and-one authors, including Arnold Bennett, 
John Galsworthy, G. K. Chesterton, May Sinclair, 
W. W. Jacobs, I. Zangwill, Mary Webb, H. G. Wells, 
and other distinguished 
writers. The present title 
is tentative, as the pub- 
lisher is offering prizes for 
a better one. 


THE BoOoKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


If anybody wants infor- 
mation about Dickens he 
goes, as a matter of course, 
to Mr. B. W. Matz. He 
knows all that is known on 
that subject, and, as readers 
of the Dickensian are aware, 
is always discovering some- 
thing new. In ‘“ Dickensian 
Inns and Taverns” (ros. 6d. ; 
Cecil Palmer) he takes you 


Miss Mary Bradford Whiting, 
whose “Dante: The Man and the Poet” (Heffer), is reviewed 
in this Number. 


about London¥ and 
all over the country 
to the many and 
varied places of that 
kind that Dickens 
introduces into his 
stories, or to the sites 
of such of them as 
are gone. The most 
gossipy and enter- 
taining of guides, 
Mr. Matz not only 
tells you of the 
associations each inn 
and tavern has with 
Dickens himself and his novels, but touches in any other 
interesting history of its own it may happen to have. He 
writes very entertainingly, and with an exhaustive know- 
ledge of his subject, and to sit in an arm-chair and make 
this pilgrimage with him is a pleasant holiday experience 
that no good Dickensian should miss. The book is well 
illustrated with old engravings and photographs, and with 
drawings by Charles G. Harper and others. 


Mrs. Monica Ewer, 


whose new novel, “ Not for Sale,” is published 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Though, except for occasional outbreaks, Mr. Bart 
Kennedy has chastened his ejaculatory style and made his 
sentences walk after each other with a more seemly deport- 
ment, he has in the process sacrificed nothing of his 
essentially individual note. If there had been no name 
on the title page of “‘ Brain-Waves ”’ (1s. 6d.; Angolds), 
one could have named the author after reading the first 
dozen pages. He touches on a wide variety of subjects in 
these essays, from strikes to shouting in opera, from debts 
and the age of cheese to optimism and the vegetarian. 
He has a shrewd, quaint gift of humour and the courage 
of all his opinions whether they are right or wrong. A 
breezy, common-sense philosopher, his little discourses on 
life and men and the ways of men make capital reading ; 
they keep you interested and amused, and are often 
suggestive in their homely worldly-wisdom, 


Miss Renshaw is no stranger to readers of THE BOOKMAN. 
Those who take an interest in our Competition pages will 
be pleased to discover many of her delightful verses here 
gathered together in book 
form. ‘‘ Up to the Hills” 
(The Merton Press) is her 
third volume of verse, and in 
Yorkshire, her native Shef- 
field especially, her work is 
well known ; it has appeared 
in publications there as well 
as in London. She writes 
with a deep sense of the. 
beauty of words, and there is 
a musical quality about her 
poems that is not common 
in modern poetry. Love of 
Yorkshire runs like a refrain 
through her lyrics, and she 
is a true worshipper of the 
open air. Her work réaches 
a high level and has the sure 
touch of imagination and 


sympathy. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MARY 


O pass from the work of the average modern 

novelist to the work of Mary Webb is like stepping 

out of a stuffy room into the fresh air. Behind us is 

the hectic glare and sticky heat of artificial light and 

fire; before us, the golden 

glory and still beauty of the 
dayspring. 

There never was an author 
in closer kinship with nature. 
The palpable hills and 
streams, fields and forests, 
flowers and fruit, the 
impalpable skies and winds, 
mists and clouds, sun and 
shade, all alike are real and 
living in her eyes as sentient 
creatures. From the 
beginning of consciousness 
Nature must have become 
for her, as for Amber Darke 
in “The House in Dormer 
Forest,” ‘‘ not a fortuitous 
assemblage of pretty things, 
but a harmony, a poem 
solemn and austere. It was 
for her no longer a flat paint- 
ing on the wall of life. Beauty 
breathed there, light shone 
there that was not of the 
flower or the star. A tremor, 
mysterious and thrilling, seemed to run with the light 
through all matter....” ‘The understanding of 
beauty is a priesthood,” says our author in another 
place, and surely she is vowed to that high calling. 
She speaks of hills that “lay under the sun like ripe 
plums in a huge basket”; of “sheep that looked 
up in a contemplative, ancient way, like old 
ladies at a concert with their knitting”; of ‘‘ moor- 
hens with the worried air of overworked charwomen”’ ; 
of a door with glass panels, ‘so that a wandering 
candle within could be seen from outside, and 
it looked inexpressibly forlorn, like a glow-worm 
seeking escape from a chloroform-box, or mankind 
looking for the way to heaven”; of an elderly 
woman who, without something to employ her hands, 
“was as restless as a sugarless canary”; of a sister 
glimpsing her grown brother’s spirit as that of “ a little 
weeping boy, round-shouldered with vexation, backing 
into the darkest corner to avoid condolence, while 
watching with a concealedly eager eye for the following 
of love, for the outstretched hand and the carefully 
ordinary voice”; of a human soul that “ seemed 
globed in water, like a tiny insect in a raindrop” ; 
of a plain that was “rimmed with sorrowful blue— 
the blue of swallows that flash and are gone; the 
blue of drowned forget-me-nots ; the faded blue of old 
men’s eyes; the blue, lucent and pure, of a child’s 
veins ; all mingled, running into one another beyond 
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the cloud shadows, all gathered into one sad, perfect 
circle”’; and of a man in an evil place who “ drank 
of a charm made of black honey gathered from purple 
poison flowers by bees in hell”; of ‘“‘ tormented trees, 
where ran the furious electric 
wind, like a hunting leopard.” 

These are but a few of the 
daring images, mournful, gay, 
bodeful, menacing, whimsi- 
cally humorous, sombrely 
profound, but always appo- 
site, that scintillate with the 
sudden brilliance of lightning 
at a touch from the magic 
of Mary Webb’s genius. And 
I have, as it were, flung them 
down haphazard on the 
threshold of this temple I 
would raise in her honour in 
the faint hope that these 
scattered gems may serve as 
samples of her boundless store 
of like treasures. 

But she is no mere artificer 
in words. That her greatness 
is not yet acclaimed is because, 
as it seems to me (to quote 
her words), “‘ in the world of 
art and letters... the 
artist must elbow and push. 
. .. If he did not often stop his honeyed utterance 
to shout his wares he would not be heard at all.” Un- 
fortunately for Mary Webb, but more unfortunately 
still for those who as yet know nothing of her work, 
no one—not even her bitterest enemy—if it were barely 
possible to think of Mary Webb as having enemies— 
would gainsay that she is as incapable of the methods 
of the hustler as one of her own violets. Indeed her 
modesty is almost maddening (to me, anyhow), and 
would be embarrassing if it were not so essentially 
a part of her strong shy personality, the grace and 
charm of her gentle ways and simple manners. She 
has the clear all-seeing eyes of a child; her voice is 
softly musical as the piping of a bird. 

Doubtless her native talents are largely the heritage 
of her race that is bred of the soil; for she was born 
of an ancient yeoman line, and has lived for the most 
part of her life, for certainly that most vital part of her 
life, her childhood, on Wenlock Edge and in other 
country homes in one of the Welsh marches. She 
still lives in Shropshire and has her being in her 
beautiful dreams—as one likes to think of our 
immigrant birds away from England—even though she 
spends most of her time in London. Her grandmother, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Meredith, sometime head 
master of Newport, Shropshire, was also a poetess. 
But native talents in themselves are not enough. 
Even the wind-blown seeds of the thistledown must 
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nourish themselves in the earth where they lie and 
draw inspiration from the dew and the sunshine, and 
even from the imponderable elements of light and air, 
before they come to fruition. And they too, if they 
would perfect themselves, must needs seek the highest 
where it is to be found, if only by tender allurements 
of colour and fragrance, and if only at last in the 
fleeting form of bee or butterfly. 

Which, apart from allegory, means that Mary Webb, 
by thought and study and labour, by the exercise of 
her every faculty of mind and heart, by the quickening 
of her spirit and the nurture of her soul, has cultivated 
her God-given gifts to the highest pitch of excellence. 
She has the full dower of the poet and seer: wit and 
wisdom, humour and fancy, the twin senses of tragedy 
and comedy, and those attributes of human sympathy 
and divine compassion which are born only of a full 
understanding and great love. She has not yet taken her 
place in the hierarchy of literature. Says she: ‘Material 
conquest usually means spiritual defeat.”” She has her 
reward in that knowledge whichis power, a power mightier 
than the sword, mightier even than the money-bags. 

Mrs. Webb has written four novels, including ‘‘ Seven 
for a Secret,’’ and one nature-book, besides poems 
and a few short stories and essays. I read her 
first novel, ‘‘ The Golden Arrow,” quite by chance. 
It is part of my daily work to read novels, and 
consequently I read so many of them that I 
remember very, very few. But no one, having read 
it, could forget ‘‘ The Golden Arrow.” I forgot its 
title. I forgot the name of the author. The only 
thing I did not forget was the book itself, the story, 
the people, the atmosphere, the power and the charm. 
After nearly five years of vain seeking I did at last 
get hold of that book once more. And I have read it 
again—and again. I have now read nearly all that 
Mrs. Webb has written ; and before I proceed further 
I would say at once that my only aim and purpose 
in writing this appreciation is to declare that if my 
judgment counts for anything, Mary Webb is one of 
the greatest of English novelists in this genre. 

This is not to depreciate her contemporaries, espe- 
cially those other women novelists who seem to me 
to be doing far better work than the men novelists 
nowadays. But most of them, women and men alike, 
are too preoccupied with that sentimentalised form of 
concupiscence which they miscall Love to see things 
in their true proportions. They lack the clearsighted- 
ness and poise of Mary Webb. She is far from blind to 
the urgent facts of passion and its immense influence 
in the scheme of sex relationship. She deals with it in 
plain downright fashion. “It inna talking straight 
that’s indecent,” says the noble Deborah to the ignoble 
Lily in ‘‘ The Golden Arrow.” “It’s smiling and 
sniggering and colouring up over things.’”’ And Mary 
Webb, being in some sort a mystic, knows. . . . But 
let her speak for herself. Says she: ‘‘ The mystic, 
whatever received opinion may say, is always practical. 
He arrives at his ideas more quickly than others, reaching 
the centre while they grope in a circle. And to grasp 
the essential is to be triumphantly practical. The 
world never credits the mystic with quick sight in 
mundane things, forgetting that, for his long gazing 
into infinity, better sight is necessary than for grasping 


obvious and clumsy facts. The mystic understands 
sex better than the sensualist. He can analyse malice, 
greed, hypocrisy, better than those who swim obscurely 
in their own black passions. A saint and not a devil 
can best unravel the psychology of evil.” There’/is 
more than mere shrewdness, there is something of 
divination, in that saying. 

Alas, my space is near its limits. And I have so much 
more to say. I want to tell you how Mary Webb’s 
stories hold and grip you from the first word to the 
last by sheer dint of their humanism. There is hardly 
a false touch, a blundering step, in all their progress 
from their felicitous beginning to their inevitable end. 
It is as if you followed an inspired guide over such 
difficult territory that only genius could reveal its 
manifold new aspects. 

And as Mary Webb goes with you through these mazy 
wildernesses of poignant beauty her words ring out 
like peals of bells illuminating the silence : 

“ Those that live in the land of the sun do not need fires.” 

“What are animals but souls walking in their sleep— 
personalities still overdone by matter, prisoned by the 
early stages of evolution amid the necessities of lust and 
blood ? Yet there, even in the eyes of a cat as it laps the 
blood of its victim, you may see the disquieted spirit 
looking on with the startled wonder of a child that has 
set the house afire. It is as if the animals saw, confused 
as the reflections in running water, what they are and what 
they would be; as if they glimpsed the possibility of 
breaking loose from the vast machine of multitudinous 
physical bondage—from bloodshed, wrath, the competitive 
struggle for life—and saw their little spirits, shivering and 
afraid, but free, on the dark hills of futurity.”’ 

““ What is waste of time ? Eating and sleeping ; hearing 
grave, sedulous men read out of grave sedulous books 
what we have heard a hundred times; besieging God 
(whom we end by imagining as a great ear) for material 
benefits ; amassing property—these, the world says, are 
not waste of time. But to drink at the stoup of beauty ; 
to lift the leafy coverlet of earth and seek the cradled 
God (since here, if anywhere, He dwells), this in the world’s 
eye is waste of time.”’ 

I would have liked to add a few words about Mary 
Webb’s poetry. My love of poetry is like the love of 
a dog for its master: instinctive rather than intelligent, 
but wholly sincere and sometimes even passionate. 
So there is just one poem I must cite: “ An Old 
Woman.” She lies dead, and they bring her flowers— 
““more flowers than she in all her life possessed,” and 
“now she sleeps in them, and cannot see or smell 
or touch. . . . They give her tears—affection’s frailest 
flowers... .” 


‘“ Now in a new and ample gown she lies— 
White as a daisy-bud, as soft and warm 
As those she often saw with longing eyes, 
Passing some bright shop-window in a storm. 
Then, when her flesh could feel, how harsh her wear!— _ 
Not warm nor white. 
This would have pleased her once. She does not care 
At all to-night. 


. . . But one red rose in youth’s rose-loving day, 
A smile, a tear. 

It had been good. But now she goes her way 
And does not hear.” 


But Mary Webb, who wrote these lines, is still young 
and in the sweet of life. And the days of the bourgeon 
ing spring are upon us, and summer’s crown of roses, and 


the golden aftermath of harvest-home. Pucu. 
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HENRIETTA LESLIE. 


ENRIETTA LESLIE, the author of ‘“ Dedica- 
tion,’* a book which reminds one of Frank 
Swinnerton at his best, is equally well known as Gladys 
Mendel, the author of “‘ The Straight Road.’ In fact 
both persons are 
one, and the one 
person has achieved 
two reputations. In 
private life this 
dual-novelist, whose 
maiden name was 
Gladys Raphael, is 
Mrs. Schutze. She 
is the wife of the 
distinguished bac- 
teriologist at the 
Lister Institute. 
Dr. Schutze is that 
rather unusual 
amalgam, a man of 
science and a man 
of letters, and is 
an exceptionally 
fine critic. 

Authors are al- 
ways at their best 
in their own homes; 
and I was pleased 
to have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting 
Glebe House, Glebe 
Place, Chelsea, which in the very old days after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes became the domicile 
of a Huguenot minister, who was lucky enough to have 
his church next door. 

It is the quaintest, oldest house possible, abounding 
in precious tiles, the most costly of them from Spain 
and Holland. The author’s study is rather on the 
dark side in daylight, but one cannot have everything. 
The music-room at the back of the house is almost 
incredible, and entirely simple. It is at once a con- 
servatory, a summer-house and a waking dream. Even 
in inclement spring gloom it pilfers sunshine from the 
grey air of the outer world. Climbing up the centre of 
it is a green fig-tree. All that is a very good back- 
ground for a novelist who is a graceful realist. Henrietta 
Leslie (one had better preserve the convention of the 
writer’s chosen name) is a genuine Cockney, who heard 
Bow Bells as an infant, and although she has travelled 
much since those first beginnings, she thinks that London 
is the enchanted city of the whole world. She saw a 
good deal of it, in varying aspects, when she was putting 
in three years of hard and interesting work on the Daily 
Herald, where she did a galaxy of jobs from art criticism 
to lurid reporting. 

first book,’”’ she said, The Straight Road,’ 
was born with title complete, and earned the warm 
praise of Mr. Arthur Waugh, which was encouragement 
indeed. It owed its success, I think, to the fact that 
it dealt with Jewish life in a new way—or, at least, 
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from a fresh angle: this is not to say that my Jewish 
friends were all pleased with it. In ‘ Conflict’ I had 
Labour for my theme; and ‘A Mouse with Wings’ 
dealt with the fighting Suffragette movement. Yes, I 
was rather notorious in those now dim and misty days 
for my zeal for what we always called The Cause. As 
you say, ‘ Belsavage’ created considerable attention. 
Perhaps the name had something to do with it. There 
is a lot in a name. I fear, by the way, that ‘ Mrs. 
Walters,’ the tentative title for my next book, may be 
looked at askance by my publisher. Titles are terribly 
difficult things. The book itself is written round 
divorce. No, nothing of the usual m/nage a trois view, 
but raising the issue of private and public authority. 

“When did I begin to write? Well, as a girl at 
school I used to invent little fairy tales, but my first 
novel was written when I was twenty-four, and eight 
have followed in fairly quick succession. 

“T had ambition as a playwright, which came to a 
sort of fulfilment when ‘The Loving Heart’ was 
produced at the New Theatre in June, 1918. There 
is an extraordinary fascination in devising a play, 
but I think it is the most difficult of the arts and crafts 
in point of technique, and the personality of the play 
wright is so overshadowed by the producer and the 
performers that one gets irritated or bored, or both.” 

Miss Leslie considers that understanding friends are 
the best stimuli a novelist can have. Her intimates 
have included such diverse personalities as Olive 
Schreiner, Pett Ridge, “Vernon Lee” and Johan 
Bojer. Olive Schreiner was her earliest literary idol. 
She believes also in the tonic influence of travel. 

In view of this year’s fiction especially, it strikes one 
as strange that some of Miss Leslie’s books should have 
been considered daring. Her method is realistic, but, 
as I have hinted, hers is the realism of Swinnerton 
rather than of W. L. George. Her characters are living 
people in an actual world. Readers of her “‘ Dedication ” 
will perceive this in the story of the Londoner, Sarah 
Atherway, and the countryman, Jimmy Younger. 
Miss Leslie is fond of Jimmy, and most people who 
study his simple and honourable characteristics will 
share that affection. Sarah is a more complex and less 
admirable type. Her passion to devote her life to 
writing at any cost becomes to those around her some 
thing pitiless and inhuman. The question may arise, 
can a woman brought up in lowly circumstances and 
pursuing the calling of dressmaker, prove herself a 
success with her first book? Within the lives of all 
of us who are interested in fiction more unlikely things 
have happened. Would Sarah be content to ack- 
nowledge herself a failure and throw herself finally into 
the arms of simple Jimmy? Well, that is another 
matter, but it would be a desirable consummation for 
all those women who have only one book in them— 
founded on actual happenings and acute personal 
observation without genuine creative faculty. 

Miss Leslie has a fine chronicle of work done; and I 
believe that she will gain in force and scope in future 
novels, particularly if she gives fuller play to her very 
considerable sense of humour. 

Louis J. MCQUILLAND. 
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WOMEN WRITERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


ISS BALD disclaims in her Preface, duly carrying 
out the disclaimer in her text, any intention of 
making her book a piece of ‘‘ feminist ” propaganda— 
for which one owes her much thanks. To have dealt 
with her eight subjects—Miss Austen, the three Brontés, 
Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Mrs. Browning and Christina 
Rossetti—without any reference at all to their being 
women would have been nearly impossible and wholly 
silly. It would be still more impossible not to make some 
reference to the difference, real or supposed, of the pacta 
conventa of a hundred or of fifty years ago from those 
of to-day. But controversy or reference to controversy 
was not needed, and it is, thank goodness, not given. 
If in the following review we pay a little more attention 
to the writers ’’ themselves than to what Miss Bald 
says about them, while not neglecting this, it is, we 
think, not the worst compliment we can pay her. 
The inclusion of Miss Austen may possibly provoke 
some adverse comment: for undoubtedly there is, on 
one side at least, a great gulf between her and her 
companions. But a gallery of nineteenth century 
writers without the lady whom some think queen of 
them all: others, at least, a Brentford Queen, with Miss 
Rossetti, each swaying half the century in point of time, 
if not also otherwise—and whose eminence, though 
they may rather admire than love it, few critics of any 
worth dispute, would be worse than the play (which 
it is now unlawful to mention) without its hero. On 
the other hand additions 
might be readily suggested. 
It would be an excellent 
thing if Miss Bald could get 
the Cambridge Press to print 
for her another volume of as 
pretty format and decoration 
as this, dealing with Mrs. 
Oliphant, who at one time 
seemed to be a pillar to critics 
of no small competence and 
perhaps only lost that position 
by her merciless habit of 
writing herself out ; with Miss 
Yonge, who committed the 
same fault and is neglected by 
the superficial as only fit for 
Victorian schoolgirls, but who 
had more real novelist power 
in her than a wilderness of 
“best seller’? botchers; with 
companions, not one or two 
only, down to the late 
Mrs. Meynell. And she 
might add what would be 
perhaps most interesting of 
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all, an ‘‘omnibus box” or two of minors from 
Mrs. Hemans and “L. E. L.” through the author of 
“Paul Ferroll’’ and poor Amy Levy to others of 
the eighties and nineties. But it is a bad habit to 
talk of what is not before you instead of what is. 

What Miss Bald says of Miss Austen is particularly 
interesting, because, though evidently not an en- 
thusiastic Janite, she is, for her age and what they call 
outlook, an excellently convinced one, and has got hold 
of the root of the matter. ‘In her efforts to describe 
a usual life she sometimes made herself quite unusual.” 
Exactly: or rather, not quite exactly, for the Janite 
would say with an impudent jingle, “ usually made 
herself,” even if he did not say “ always.” But Miss 


_ Bald recognises the fact, if not the constant fact, of 


transcendence: and it is a question whether this trans- 
cendence is not the Alpha and Omega of the alphabet 
of true greatness in literature, for what transcends in 
one direction transports in another. And there are 
some who find this transcendence only in the first and 
the last of Miss Bald’s list, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary difference which is found in the subjects 
transcended. Others of course may set it down as 
merely preposterous to mention in the same sentence 
the author of “ Mansfield Park” and the author of 
“Goblin Market.” But, as has been laid down by 
some not quite idiotic jurists of criticism, the fact that 
someone does not see a thing is no proof that it is not 
there; while the fact that 
someone does see it is at 
least prima facie evidence that 
it is. 

Miss Bald has, for the 
obvious and in its way suffi- 
cient advantage of getting 
together the two most noted 
poetesses of her flock, put 
Mrs. Browning in the penul- 
timate place; but we may, 
for other advantages of the 
specially critical kind, take her 
next to Miss Austen. She was 
of course much younger than 
the great Jane, and had never 
seen the light in the eighteenth 


as Dr. Johnson would have 
said, she was of the School of 
Sensibility, which is eighteenth 
century or nothing: and 
except that she was of a 
passive rather than active dis- 
position, simply a Marianne 
Dashwood grown up in years, 
but not in anything else: 
not married early enough to 
be ‘‘ weeded of her folly” ; 
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century. But fundamentally, . 
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made poetical by some God wickeder than her own 
Pan ; and going through the world like the two German 
poets, ‘‘ with her handkerchief to her eyes.’”’ There was 
probably no one more responsible for the absolutely 
fictitious eidolon of the Victorian woman which haunts 
the youthful twentieth century than E. B. B., who was 
not really a Victorian at all, but as has been said, a 
posthumous child of the eighteenth century suffer- 
ing from green-sickness in the gap between 1820 
and 1840. Miss Bald deals very faithfully with 
her, though she lets her off lightly on her ghastly 
vulgarities of rhyme. Perhaps, however, the author 
of ““A Musical Instrument” does not receive the 
credit earned for the actual inclusion of real poetry, 
which, appearing in that swan-song almost undiluted 
or unalloyed, has to be crushed and washed out of its 
crude states in her earlier verse. 

As for Emily Bronté (for having turned to the higher 
harmony we may as well keep to it) the only place in 
the book where we should feel inclined to ply the blue 
pencil a little concerns her, and Miss Bald, who is an 
old student of the present reviewer, would not, we 
hope, resent this. It is where she seems a little inclined 
to tolerate persons who regard the poems of the author 
of ‘“‘ Remembrance” as something to be regarded as 
by the author of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.”” Now there are 
others, not perhaps quite negligible, who would be 
inclined to revise the proceeding altogether ; and while 
not quite considering ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights’ “ the 
most overpraised book of any real merit in the English 
language,” would regard its idiosyncrasy as largely 
explained and to some extent excused by the ‘‘ Poems.” 
These too have been overpraised, but as a rule not for 
their real value, but because of the purpose, not the 
poetry, of the ‘“ Last Lines.”” The fact is that Emily, 
little as she wrote and though her lyre employed 
hardly more than one string—was a poet sans phrase— 
if also in the other sense a poet of too few phrases to 
be called a great poet. 

On the person who as a poet or poetess really matters 
—on Christina Rossetti—there is no blue pencil at all 
required. It might, by anybody who was deter- 
mined to find something that could be added, be 
questioned whether Miss Bald fully recognises, or at 
any rate has exhaustively pointed out, how essentially 
Christina is the poetess, or rather poet, of Anglicanism. 
Anglicanism of the truest and best kind which formed 
itself in the sixteenth century ; gave its finest flower in 
the seventeenth ; slept in the eighteenth; waked in 
the nineteenth, and seems to have gone to a rather 
unhealthy sort of pragmatical sleep-walking now. She 
is not only this of course, and Miss Bald does justice 
to her extraordinary perfection of tone and form. But 
perhaps she puts her a little—a very little—too much 
aloof and apart. That Christina has this aloofness and 
apartness is true: sohad Dante and Milton and Shelley. 

And yet they all come close to the sides of the 
soul which attract and are attracted by them—since 
they all give expression to those sides for thousands 
who cannot express for themselves. 

By far the larger part of the book, however, is devoted 
to the Brontés as novelists, Mrs. Gaskell and George 
Eliot—the fullest individual treatment being accorded 
to Mrs. Gaskell. A hasty reader looking merely at 
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the page numbers on the right hand side of the Table 
of Contents might exclaim at this: but Miss Bald has 
her answer ready. Indeed this very exclamation 
justifies her, though she does not put the thing in those 
words. She thinks that the author of “ Cranford,” 
except as the author of ‘‘ Cranford,” has not had her 
due, and wishes to “‘ shew cause.” Now it is quite true 
that while ‘‘ Cranford’ has got itself a tolerably secure 
niche, the tide of time has, with most people probably, 
though we know some remarkable exceptions, rather 
swept away Mrs. Gaskell’s works and has not yet washed. 
them up on another “strond,”’ to use Spenser’s word,. 
as Trollope’s for instance have been washed. Ought 
they to be salvaged? Miss Bald thinks they ought : 
and by the aid of that thorough knowledge of her 
subjects which is the great merit of her book, has accu- 
mulated a crowd of examples of humour, pathos, outlook 
on sexual, social and moral questions and the like. 
It is perhaps in this section that she comes nearest to- 
forgetting her original disclaimer, though to no unfor- 
givable extent. Indeed she could not well help herself. 
She makes a very good fight—whether a successful one 
or not must depend too much on personal taste to be 
definitely pronounced. But it may be remarked that 
Miss Bald’s method of taking examples under compre- 
hensive heads to show her authors’ humour, pathos, 
womanliness and so forth rather overlooks a remarkable 
and almost fundamental distinction between poetry 
and prose fiction. The value of a poet, whatever some- 
critics may say, really depends upon the number and 
force of the “‘ poetic moments ”’ he gives you. The value 
of a novelist depends on the total impression you derive 
from his or her novel. Now is this total impression, in 
the case of Mrs. Gaskell’s books outside ‘‘ Cranford,” 
satisfactory ? Perhaps Miss Bald does not quite face: 
that question. 
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But if there may be a demand in some quarters for 
more substantive and striking quality in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
books outside ‘‘ Cranford’ (and after all, we have got 
to remember that if there had been no Highbury there 
would hardly have been a Cranford) there is no 
danger of any such awkward questioning about those 
of the Brontés who really count. (It would be rather 
a good thing if a ukase could be passed restoring the 
name “ Acton Bell ” for exclusive use, so that in thinking 
of her sisters one might forget all about Anne.) Of 
Emily we have spoken : and in any case it is impossible 
to say much about her. She is a sort of aiguille among 
the heights of feminine authorship—slender, lofty, 
solitary, inaccessible. But of Charlotte it is always 
possible to talk: for there is not only good substance 
in her, but it is pretty various, and judging from the 
extremely different judgments that it has produced, 
pretty puzzling. Between the almost violently un- 
favourable judgment of Matthew Arnold and the 
enthusiastically favourable one of Thackeray there is 
room for all sorts of verdicts, and that room has been 
already occupied to no small extent. It is of course 
true that Arnold was, as regards contemporaries, one of 
the most grudging of critics, and that Thackeray’s 
criticism, though sometimes first-rate, was never what 
is meant by the solecism ‘ dependable.” But it so 
happens that discarding the offensive form of ‘‘ Matt’s”’ 
censure and using Thackeray’s praise in the way in 
which Miss Bald herself takes it, we can get a critical 
opposition worth handling. Was what Charlotte wrote— 
though very far from being merely based, as Matt 
thought, on the unpleasant personal experiences of a bad- 
blooded person—bounded by such experiences generally ? 
Or was she, on the other hand, never likely to be “‘ used 
up”? One may differ altogether from Mr. Arnold ; 


one may feel the heartiest gratitude and the sincerest 
admiration for Charlotte’s kindling the torch of 
imagination in the novel by aid of her experience— 
and yet rather wonder whether or not when her experi- 
ence itself was “‘ used up’ she would have been able to 
supply its place by imagination pure and simple. Miss 
Bald deals very fairly with this question as a whole, 
but perhaps she is too hard on “Shirley.’’ After all, 
it is the most real of the books: and reality deserves 
a place if realism does not. 

And so we are left with George Eliot. At any time 
behind the beginning of this century, and perhaps even 
a little later, two or more readers so left with her would 
pretty certainly have, like Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
“agreed to have a battle.” That state of things has 
quieted down a good dea!. It is one of the not too 
numerous points in criticism on which we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that, in regard to this remarkable 
writer, something like a concordat, with fair licence of 
individual difference, has been arrived at between most 
people who have any critical competence at all. The 
extraordinary furore of admiration and almost worship 
—quite unlike the Browning cult because it was not a 
reaction from incomprehensible neglect, and was not 
engineered by societies—has long since died out. And 
the perhaps slightly excessive counter-attacks which 
this furore provoked and excused have of necessary 
consequence ceased likewise. That Mary Ann Evans 
was a novelist of real and sometimes of great power no 
rational person will now deny—though that even as 
much credit as Miss Bald allows to her verse (it is not 
much) is her due may still be questioned. But the way 
in which she continued to twist her powers into wrong 
uses and directions is almost unexampled. Had the 
“Scenes of Clerical Life” stood alone they would have 
come next to Miss Austen and well above “ Cranford.” 
Adam Bede ’”’ is not much below “ Jane Eyre,” though 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Fvom an oil painting by Gordigiani. 
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its “marks” are made up 
differently ; the defects of 
“The Mill on the Floss” 
are compensated by the 
presence of true tragedy 
and true comedy; and 
“Silas Marner,” if smaller 
than these in more senses 
than one, is nearly faultless 
on its own lines. But the 
night came after the day, 
and was not a night of stars 
but of star-flashes only. 
There were such flashes to 
the last novel, as when 
Gwendolen’s mother tells 
her that ‘‘ Any nose will do 
to be unhappy with,” or 
when the person in “ Theo- 
phrastus Such” remarks 
that if Ais opinion were 
asked, “‘ it ’ud be different.” 
But of the lost labour of 
“ Romola,” the positive 
failure (admitted by all the 
saner worshippers them- 
selves) of “Felix Holt,” 
the burden of ‘“ Middlemarch,” the nightmare of 
“‘ Deronda,” let us reason no more. Miss Bald writes 
very fairly of them all. 

One thing she might do if she took up our suggestion 
as to a second volume—a thing which might perhaps 
even have found place here in connection with Heath- 
cliff or Rochester, and one which, though in its way 
hackneyed, has never yet been satisfactorily dealt with. 
It is the curious fondness of women-writers for the 
abnormal in men. Heathcliff and Rochester them- 
selves are old stories. But within the last decade and 
in one of the best if not the best of recent novels 
by lady novelists, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “ Sussex 


Photo by W. A. Mansell & Co. 


Gorse,” the author takes 
for her hero one of the 
most detestable brutes (not 
to be a mere caricature) 
that can be conceived. And 
she makes a great success 
of him, obliging him at 
the same time with three 
by no means contemptible 
persons of her own sex 
who in different ways feel 
his attraction. Now why 
is this? They have gone 
on doing it since the time 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. Miss 
Austen didn’t : for the same 
reason that she didn’t write 
court novels or historical 
novels, because it was not her 
way. Mrs. Gaskell had not 
power enough, though even 
in her we find “ ettlings,” 
as the Scotch say, at some- 
thing of the kind. George 
Eliot’s philosophy probably 
said “No!” to her in re- 
spect of the more usual 
kinds of abnormality: but in the case of the person 
who dared to be a Daniel Deronda, she created, and 
clearly was fond of, a monster of priggishness, goody- 
goodiness, and other qualities gone abnormal, beside 
whom Heathcliff is merely a melodramatic “ sport,” 
and Rochester reminds us that after all there was some- 
thing of a gentleman in him. But once more, why is 
it? Lady Astor, so kindly echoing Miss Snevelicci’s 
papa in regard to the other sex, has declared that “ she 
loves us all’’ because we are such children. And it is 
well known that mothers always love their naughtiest 
and ugliest children best. And lady-novelists are the 
mothers of their heroes. So is that the explanation ? 


Christina Rossetti. 
From a drawing by D. G, Rossetti. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


HE first of these two volumes* is included in the 
second, which comprises Alice Meynell’s complete 
poetic output throughout a long life. That output 
is extremely small. The complete poems number only 
one hundred and twenty and are contained in a little 
book of one hundred and forty-four pages. In so smalla 
compass we should expect to trace easily and surely the 
development of the poet from her earliest work down 
to the poems of her old age, but the surprising thing 
about Alice Meynell is that she had, properly speaking, 
no poetic development. In her earliest work she 
arrives upon the scene fully fledged, expressing gentle 
emotions and controlled ecstasies with finished artistry, 
in a form and with a music which at moments rise to 
the clear beauty of Shelley and Swinburne : 


“ Delight has taken Pain to her heart, 
And there is dusk and stars for these. 


* “The Last Poems of Alice Meynell.” 3s. 6d. (Burns, 
Oates & Washburne.) ‘ The Collected Poems of Alice Meynell.” 
6s. (Burns, Oates & Washburne.) 


O linger, linger! They would not part ; 
And the wild wind comes from over-seas, 
With a new song to the olive trees. 


And when we meet by the sounding pine, 
Sleep draws near to his dreamless brother. 
And when thy sweet eyes answer mine, 
Peace nestles close to her mournful mother, 
And Hope and Weariness kiss each other.”’ 
Such verses are perfect of their kind, and Alice Meynell 
never passed, though she sometimes equalled, the 
achievement which they represent. 

But if there is no development in her poetic life, 
changes at least are perceptible, and noticeably a 
tendency towards intellectuality and away from direct 
emotion—away from visual image and the sense- 
stimulating epithet towards the intellectual epithet 
that analyses and defines—epithets such as “ alien,” 
“authentic,” ambiguous,” “ deliberate the 
poetry of thought and (in no derogatory sense) intel- 
lectual jugglery. Contrast with the early verses which 
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I have just quoted these two stanzas from a late poem 
—‘,The English Metres ’’—which appears in her last 
book : 


“Or are they like our seasons that admit 
Inflexion, not refraction; Autumn hoar, 
Winter more tender than our thoughts of it, 
But a year’s steadfast four ; 


Redundant syllables of Summer rain, 

And displaced accents of authentic Spring ; 
Spondaic clouds above a gusty plain 

With dactyls on the wing.” 


That poem and another in the same volume—‘ The 
Laws of Verse’’—might be entitled the Poetry of 
Prosody ; they are typical of the later attitude of her 
mind, which tended to find poetry in mathematics. 
Another predilection of hers implies this same mathe- 
matical quality, namely, her love for the intellectual 
“conceit ”’ and the paradox which is like a mirror held 
up to the original truth. Her analytical mind was 
continually attracted by ideas which lend themselves 
to presentation in such forms. In “To The Body” 
she writes of the subjectivity of all objective phenomena 
—of music which is dumb till the human ear endows it 
with sound, of light which is darkness till in contact with 
the human eye and brain it becomes light and beauty ; 
and in “ To Tintoretto in Venice” she elaborates the 
fact that Tintoretto was the first to paint objects with 
the light behind them instead of with the light behind 
the painter, into a poem which expresses the symbolic 
implications of that fact. That is far enough from 
mathematics, for the conceit is a profound and poetical 
one, but it springs primarily (as all such conceits must) 
from the logical side of the mind, and even when she is 
at her most imaginative it remains apparent that order, 
obedience and accuracy are the virtues she most admires. 
In her poem “ To Silence ’”’ she defines what, for her, 
is the ideal poetry : 


““Man’s lovely definite melody-shapes are thine, 
Outlined, controlled, compressed, complete, divine. 


Also thy fine intrusions do I{trace, 
Thy afterthoughts, thy wandering, thy grace, 
Within the poet’s line.” 

The first four epithets of that second line will seem to 
some a dangerously exact definition of Augustan poetry 
and dangerously likely to exclude the fifth. There is, 
in point of fact, much of the eighteenth century, in 
Alice Meynell. I can imagine her (slightly changed) 
an admired one among the friends and acquaintances 
of Dr. Johnson, and ladies such as Mrs. Montagu, Miss 
Hannah More and Mrs. Chapone would have vied in 
prefacing their books with exquisitely complimentary 
dedications to her. But the slight change which would 
have adjusted her to that company would also rob 
her of almost all her importance for the present age, 
for the redeeming difference between her and a seven- 
teenth century poet is that she was born after, and not 
before, Shelley, Tennyson and Swinburne—that in and 
above her classic control and perfection there is, at 
her best moments, the uncontrollable and unanalysible 
“ divine” of the Romantics. 

The present is of all times the most impossible at 
which to estimate what the final position of Alice 
Meynell as a poet will be. Poetically she belongs to 
the nineteenth and not to the twentieth century—her 
highest praise came from such men as Ruskin and 
Rossetti—and it is a curious fact that her earlier poetry 
is in most respects more modern than her later work, 
which tended to recede towards the eighteenth rather 
than to advance into the twentieth century. For the 
reputation she achieved her output is extraordinarily 
small and her range extraordinarily restricted, but 
within that range every poem is closely and carefully 
wrought, and the best often contain quite unusual 
beauties of sound and rhythm. Intellectually she was 
accurate and often acute. Her emotion, even when 
intense, is wistful and restrained rather than passionate, 
although in such a poem as “ The Day to the Night” 
there is a trembling sensibility which is almost passion. 
Her appeal will always be to a few only, but of the 
excellence of her workmanship and the quality of her 
art there can be no question. 


TWO OF SHAKESPEARE’S FRIENDS. 
(IN ANTICIPATION OF THE TERCENTENARY OF THE FIRST FOLIO.) 


By S. R. LitrLEwoop. 


UITE apart from its limitless worth as the sole 
repository of some twenty (not to mention the 
others) of Shakespeare’s plays, what a human 

value there is in that truly “ dear’”’ old volume, with 
all its sins upon it—the First Folio of “ Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and Tragedies 
Though its tercentenary falls by right next November, 
the First Folio makes, from this point of view at any 
rate, a fitting Birthday theme. 

Its very faults, both of printing and editing, have 
behind them a human meaning. Some of these, as we 
know, have given us information of the most enlighten- 
ing order, as for instance that well-known stage-direction 
in ‘Much Adoe About Nothing”: ‘ Enter PRINCE, 
LEoNATO, CLAUDIO, and IACKE WILLSON,”’ in the last 
of whom the original Balthazar stands at once revealed ! 


Even the slipshod act-and-scene divisions—by which 
some plays are divided in full, some not at all, and some, 
like ‘‘ Hamlet,’ begun upon and given up as a bad 
job—do they not help to show us to some extent what 
the script that was acted from was like? The chaotic 
page-numbering, with its complete break-down over 
“ Troylus and Cressida,” tells its tale of struggle. The 
punctuation itself is now being reverted to (e.g. in Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch’s ‘‘ Cambridge ” edition) as being 
more human and rhythmical, and more natural an 
instruction to the speaking actor, than the logic- 
prompted “Globe” and Oxford ’’ commas. 

At every point—in the head- and tail-pieces, the odd 
fly-leaves, the arrangement of the plays, with the latest 
attractions at either end and the solid stuff in the 
middle—one finds the human element entering. One 
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realises the difficulties that faced the men who did the 
work of editing, whoever they actually were—difficulties 
of collection and ownership and, almost certainly, of 
scattered printing. Quite possibly there were financial 
difficulties too. Blount had his good points; but 
Jaggard was probably not a philanthropist ! 

Then there is the immense human interest of Ben 
Jonson’s sympathetic participation. It needs faith to 
move mountains; and 
jealous, self-important old 


in his papers,” ever (as editors) caught sight of a single 
page of their friend Will’s script. 

None the less, small though their actual part may 
have been, the simple fact remains that Shakespeare’s 
two actor friends did undertake this long and bother- 
some task “ without ambition either of selfe-profit, or 
fame.”” In plain language there was no money in it. 
Some five hundred copies were printed and issued at a 

guinea each. Supposing 


Ben was always something 
of a mountain. Whether 


they were all sold imme- 
diately—as a matter of fact 
the Second Folio was not 


or no he was responsible wish t am called for till nine years 
for anything beyond his S H A K EK, S P E A R E S afterwards, when both 
J wrend be my Beloved, the HISTORIES, & entire gross proceeds would 
Author,” and the lines to TRAGEDIES. not have come to much 


the Droeshout portrait 
(which he cannot surely 
have seen!), it must have 
been a worrying as well as 
a big business getting him 
in. But on the whole the 
result was not only a great 
achievement ; it was an 
effective one. The First 
Folio remains the staple 
text, and will remain so for 
ever. 

Above all it is when one 
looks upon it as a tribute 
from Shakespeare’s fellow- 
players that the First Folio 
becomes charged with a 
human interest beyond any 
other book of its time— 
hardly excepting the 
Authorised Version itself. 
It is a monument not only 
to Shakespeare’s genius and 
work. It is a monument to 
friendship. ‘‘ We have but 


Publifhed according to the True Originall Copies. 


LONDOX 
Primed by [faac laggard, and Ed. Blount. 


more than the annual 
income of either of them, 
or of Shakespeare himself 
in his later years. After 
Jaggard’s printing account 
had been paid, and 
Blount’s share, and also 
the money due to the 
several other owners of 
rights, there must have 
been very little, if any- 
thing, for anybody. 

People wonder at Shake- 
speare having taken so little 
care about the literary 
rights in his plays. When one 
considers what they were 
worth by comparison with 
histheatrical properties, over 
which he was very careful 
indeed, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he did not 
pay much attention to them. 
1623. His poems were useful for 
purposes of patronage and 


collected them,” write 
Heminge and Condell in 
their ever-famous preface, 
“and done an office to the dead, to procure his 
Orphanes, Guardians ; without ambition either of selfe- 
profit, or fame: onely to keepe the memory of so 
worthy a Friend, and Fellow alive, as was our 
Shakespeare.” 

There is a fashion nowadays of belittling Heminge’s 
and Condell’s share, even as sponsors. It is hinted 
that they may not have written either the dedication 
to the ‘‘Most Noble and Incomparable paire of 
Brethren,”’ the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, or 
that other preface, to the ‘‘ Great Variety of Readers” 
—though I am myself a believer. It is noted that 
Heminge spells his name “‘ Heminge’”’ on the signature 
and “‘Hemmings’’ among the actors almost on the 
next page, a thing rather astonishing in an editor even 
for those free-and-easy days. Mr. A. W. Pollard, 
whose authority we must all of us respect, doubts if 
Heminge and Condell, although they talk so eloquently 
of having received from Shakespeare “scarce a blot 


The Droeshout Shakespeare. 
Frontispiece to the First Foliv of his Works. 


publicity, and he had a 
personal desire for their 
survival. But from the 
monetary point of view, if he had devoted his whole 
life to writing the First Folio as a book, there would 
have been no New Place, and no coat-of-arms, and 
Judith and Susannah would probably have made no 
such desirable matches as they did. 

There can accordingly be no doubt that Heminge 
and Condell were speaking the truth in asserting that 
theirs was a labour of love. Moreover they were both 
of them comparatively rich men. They had no axe 
to grind at all, save just this fulfilment of duty to their 
dead comrade. It all goes to the making of one of 
the most beautiful stories in the whole history of litera- 
ture. For Heminge and Condell were no ordinary 
friends. They had been lifelong fellow-workers and 
fellow-‘‘ householders ” in Burbage’s company with the 
‘upstart crow” from Stratford. They had fought 
their way up through good and evil fortune with him 
till, before the eyes of both, the old Globe—the “ glory 
of the Bank ’—went down in flames. 
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“Old stuttering Heminge,” as the ballad calls him, 
was about eight years older than Shakespeare. He 
is supposed to have been the original Falstaff, was the 
business manager of the company and had succeeded 
to the leadership on the death of Burbage, five years 
before Folio-time. There is a possibility that he came 
from Shottery, and would thus have had a double 
reason for interest in Anne Hathaway’s scapegrace 
husband—but this is on the slenderest evidence. Any- 
how he and Shakespeare and Burbage all figure together 
in the little band of brothers who took part in that 
triumphant midnight adventure of the moving of the 
old ‘“‘ Theatre’ from Shoreditch to Southwark, plank 
by plank, in defiance of the landlord. 

Condell, who seems to have been an able actor, since 
he took the part of the Cardinal in “ The Duchess of 
Malfi,” came along a little later. But all three, or rather 
all four, were good, sound men, who lived to end their 
days in wealth, prosperity and universal esteem. 

Both Heminge and Condell were distinguished 
parishioners of St. Mary Aldermanbury, where Condell 
acted as “‘ sydeman,” afterwards retiring to his country 
house at Fulham. Heminge married well and brought 
up a large family, one member of which went to West- 
minster School and became a dramatist. Only recently 
Dr. Wallace’s researches have revealed that Shakespeare 
himself was frequently a near neighbour of these two 
colleagues when he stayed with his Huguenot friends, 
the Mountjoys, in Silver Street. 

As one stands in the leaf-shaded little square of 
St. Mary Aldermanbury, where is a statue of Shake- 
speare, set up (as they would have wished) in memory 
of his two friends, both buried there, one cannot resist 
a feeling of homage to these men as living examples of 
a bond of simple human brotherhood. Starting their lives 
as derided outcasts—classed with “ rogues, vagabonds 
and sturdy beggars ’’—they battled through together in 
the plague-stricken city till they had won not only worldly 


gear for themselves, but respect for their profession 
Though neither Heminge nor Condell had the art of 
Burbage or of Shakespeare himself, ‘‘ they also served.” 

It has often seemed to me that Shakespeare’s own 
ever-beautiful championing of friendship may have 
been very much due to the fact that in an age which 


_ was rife with private and public treachery, from the 


throne downwards, fortune had cast his lot among men 
who were not only friends themselves, but capable of 
understanding his passionate and ideal faith in friendship 

It cannot be said that all of Burbage’s company were 
equally to be trusted in this respect. Kempe, for 
instance, deserted to Henslowe more than once, and 
one cannot help feeling that Hamlet’s address to the 
players must have been written on the brink of some 
little estrangement between Shakespeare and his lead- 
ing clown. Some of the others too, such as William 
Sly, proved a source of scandal to the company from 
the moral point of view. Dick Burbage himself, how- 
ever, Heminge, Condell and Shakespeare, seem always 
to have kept together, true and noble triends, wearing 
each other in their “ heart of heart.’ Both Heminge 
and Condell were, by the way, given mourning rings 
in Shakespeare’s will. 

Even in matters of criticism the friendship of Heminge 
and Condell with Shakespeare seems to have lent them 
an insight beyond that accorded to their commentators. 
They seem to have known what was to come—that the 
man they loved would be buried beneath tomes of 
barren pedantry. ‘‘ Reade him,” they say, “ againe, 
and againe: And if then you doe not like him, surely 
you are in some manifest danger, not to understand 
him. And so we leave you to other of his Friends, 
whom if you need, can bee your guides: if you neede 
them not, you can leade your selves, and others. And 
such Readers we wish him.” 

In some quarters, perhaps, “such readers” théy 


KEATS AND SHELLEY: ABOUT CERTAIN PORTRAITS. 


By NIGEL B. SEVERN. 


T may be of interest to admirers of Keats and 
Shelley if I set down some facts, partly new, 
with regard to certain 


closely I noticed the signature ‘‘ Joseph Severn.” It 
showed the poet seated under some pine trees listening 
to the nightingale. I 


pictures and sketches 
by my _ grandfather, 
Joseph Severn, the 
friend of both poets, 
but especially of Keats, 
with whose name he is 
for ever associated. 
One afternoon in the 
nineties I was walking 
in the Brompton Road, 
London, when I hap- 
pened to notice outside 
an old picture shop a 
framed oil-painting 
rather quaintly de- 
scribed as “Fine 
landscape, with portrait 
of Keats.” On exam- 
ining the picture more 


Sketch for a projected picture by the late Joseph Severn. 


asked the price of the 
picture, which was 
very moderate, and on 
reaching home in- 
formed my father, who 
said he must purchase 
it. He got someone to 
go on his behalf to the 
shop next day. It then 
turned out that they 
had another “ fine 
landscape,”” a view of 
the Colosseum by 
moonlight with a 
portrait of Byron, also 
by my grandfather. 
Both pictures were sub- 


sequently purchased, 
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have helped to find him ! 
Keats on his deathbed. .nd I well remember 
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the interest they 
caused when they 


My father said they 
were two pictures of 
a series of three, the 
other being of Shelley, 
which my grandfather 
had painted to the 
order of someone or 
other whose name I 
have forgotten. 

The Shelley portrait 
I saw soon after in 
the studio of my 
uncle, Arthur Severn, 
at Herne Hill. It is 
now, I believe, in 
the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial House in 
Rome. 

Now this Keats 


his article, and got 
me to have a photo- 
graph made by 
Frederic Hollyer. The 
article appeared in 
the Century for 
February, 1906, and 
shortly after I was 
grieved to read of 
Mr. Sharp’s death 
abroad. Was it some 
fate that made me 
write to him at that 
time ? I wonder ! 
Now at the end of 
this article in the 
Century Mr. Sharp 
mentioned a picture 
projected by my 
grandfather, but 
never painted, of 
Keats lying dead with 


picture turned up 
after the appearance 
of my grandfather’s 
“ Life and Letters’ by the late William Sharp, otherwise 
it might have most appropriately formed an illustration 
to that work. 

After my father’s death in 1903 I was up at Hamp- 
stead one day trying to identify the landscape in the 
Nightingale picture. I was not altogether successful, 
though the painting suggests the neighbourhood of “ The 
Spaniards,”’ a well-known Inn on the Heath. While at 
Hampstead I saw in a shop-window a brown print 
from a sketch by J. Severn * which was unfamiliar to 
me and which I bought for a few shillings. 

In 1905 it occurred to me that I might inform Mr. 
Sharp of the existence of this new Keats picture and of 
the print. I did not know his address, but wrote to the 
Authors’ Club and received a most prompt and cordial 
reply, asking for an early appointment and saying that 
by a curious coincidence he was just then in London 
for the purpose of correcting proofs of an article for the 
Century Magazine on portraits of Keats. 

I made an appointment. He came and examined the 
picture and print. He said that both were new to him 
and that the Nightingale picture was most interesting 
and indeed unique, as it was the only one of Keats 
showing a hat. The hat in question is the old-fashioned 
topper of those days, and is on the bank by the poet’s 
side. By the way, the Shelley picture also shows a 
hat—a large straw one. 

Mr. Sharp said he wished to include these portraits in 


* Reproduced in Century for February, 1906. 


Sketch ‘tor a picture by the late Joseph Severn. 


a sweet spirit bending 
over him, and he went 
on to say that “no 
sketch however slight exists of this picture.” I do 
not remember whether we had any conversation on 
the matter at the time of our interview, but cannot 
be quite certain. Some years ago, however, on going 
carefully over my grandfather’s sketch-books I found 
what is obviously a study for this projected picture. It 
is in pencil on creamy paper touched up with Chinese 
white. A reproduction of the sketch appears herewith. 
It will be noticed that the position and general appear- 
ance of the head are practically identical with the well- 
known sepia drawing “ done to keep me awake,” the 
last record of the poet from life by anyone. By the side 
of the bed are what appear to be an inkstand and pen. 

There are also in another sketch-book two very slight 
studies in black chalk on grey paper for the Nightingale 
picture of Keats and two for that of Shelley. The 
backgrounds for the latter picture vary considerably. 

All these reproductions are from photographs by my 
friend Mr. Stanley Eavestaff, who has taken a great deal 
of trouble in what cannot have been an easy task. 

Since finishing these notes I was interested to see in 
the London Observer a sketch of Keats by his friend 
Charles Brown. This reminds me that there was 
another Keats portrait not mentioned in the Sharp 
article, which I have heard my father speak of, but 
which I never saw. This was done on board the vessel 
during the voyage to Italy. Will it ever turn up like 
the “ fine landscape’ which I found in the Brompton 
Road? It would indeed be a discovery ! 


Shelley. 


BOOK-NOTES 


FROM PARIS. 


By Brian Ruys. 


Paris. 3rd March, 1923. 


VER two months of the new year have slipped 

by in Paris; but, with the exception of the 

first centenary of Renan, 1923 has not so far brought 
us any great literary events. The critics are still talk- 
ing, on and off paper, of the literary prizes of last year ; 


no book has come to create a scandal or eclipse all 
previous sales. It is as though we were still under the 
shadow of the death of Marcel Proust. In the January 
number of the Nouvelle Revue Fran;aise (now out of 
print), his friends raised a remarkable if amorphous 
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monument to the memory of the one great French 
writer of this century. Publishers reserve their sur- 
prises for March, muttering of taxes and rents. Not 
that the outpour of books has been less ; the statistics 
for last year are as yet unknown, but it is certain that 
in France as elsewhere there is a steady return to the 
book-production of 1914. The paper difficulty is being 
overcome ; “alfa” or esparto is now more freely 
imported into France. As a result we have seen a move 
in the direction of the more bourgeois book-standards 
of England—towards the “ livre de demi-luxe.”” Two 
new series may be cited: Le livre de bibliothéque has 
published, at 10 francs, ‘‘ Monsieur Barbebleu . . . et 
Madame,” stories of a marked gauloiserie by that 
able journalist and short-story writer, Pierre Mille ; 
‘“‘Récensement de l’amour a Paris,” a comparatively 
sober study for Parisians by Gérard Bauer. A novel 
by Abel Hermant, “ Le Disciple aimé,” is to follow, 
and another whose title, coupled to the author’s name, 
is sure to win notice—‘‘ Le Chah de Mahboulistan,”’ by 
Karaguez Effendi. In the other series, Le livre de 
demain, the enterprising publisher Fayard not only 
pays great attention to format, type and illustration, 
but beats down the price of his reprints to the amazing 
sum of 2 francs fifty. Of the first novel, René 
Benjamin’s “Gaspard” (which has been translated 
into English), 25,000 copies were exhausted in a few 
days and a fresh edition called for. Colette’s ‘‘ Mitsou,” 
with admirable woodcuts by Hermann Paul, has just 
followed, and among the numbers announced are novels 
by Bordeaux, Boylesve and a book by the caricaturist 
Sem, which he is to illustrate himself. 

The opening of the year has been enlivened by a 
battle between the men of letters and the wniversitaires. 
There was first of all the Farigoule-Romains episode. 
To those English readers who keep pace with French 
literature Jules Romains is well known as the writer 
of ‘‘ Les Copains,”’ “ Mort de quelqu’un” and “ Lucienne,”’ 
books in which a thinker of great force and originality 
rather outweighs the novelist. But few Frenchmen 
even knew that he also held a high scientific degree. 
When, therefore, he called at the Revue Bleue with a 
manuscript signed “ Farigoule,” the serious-minded 
directors, amazed at the subject, declined the article, 
suspecting with many professors a fumisterie. It 
remained for the N. R. F. to publish in the February 
number these amazing pages. Briefly, they give an 
account of experiments in the development of vision 
through the skin-pores under hypnotic training. One 
blind man has literally been taught to read through the 
back of his neck. Such is the subject of an important 
book shortly to be published at the N. R. F. under 
the title of “La Vision extra-rétinienne et le sens 
paroptique.” 

The revenge of the literary men was not long in 
coming. England perhaps caught echoes of the dis- 
cussion recently raging in France around manuals of 
literature. Fernand Vanderem’s attacks in the Revue 
de France set every other periodical and paper talking ; 
questions were asked in Parliament on this general 
topic of the day. Into this turmoil was recently 
launched a “ Histoire de la Littérature francaise (con- 
temporaine),” signed by M. Lalou; opposite the title 
page appeared a list of his novels and mention of a 


book of poems. But by next morning the men of 
letters had discovered him to be a university teacher, 
and within a few hours, fresh uproar in every literary 
column. A word or two in defence of this manual may 
here be given. It is a solid piece of work, written in a 
vigorous, epigrammatic way, and undoubtedly fills a 
gap. At best M. Lalou’s task was a thankless one ; 
his shortcomings are largly those of any contemporary. 
If, for instance, he is inadequate in his estimate of 
Jules Lafargue, if he omits to mention an important 
vers libriste like Dujardin, the hundred little minor 
sins which are laid to his charge will be washed away 
with time. They will also come less under the micro- 
scope abroad—the American rights for the book, it 
may be noted, have already been secured. 

In the meantime the discussion continues. Valéry 
Larbaud goes so far (in the pages of a new review 
mentioned below) as to suggest that literary manuals 
be reduced to bare lists, scientific compilations. The 
educationalists of England and America will no doubt 
retort that he is reverting to the days when the school- 
boy’s geography was nothing but a string of principal 
towns, rivers, bays, islands and exports. 

Another young universitaire who has taken up the 
writer’s pen has just published a book with a journalistic 
title. “Le Frangais, langue morte?” deplores the 
inroads of journalese and argot and pleads for classic 
purity of style. The subject has a wide appeal in 
France, where “ bien ou mal écrit” is the first judgment 
passed on any book of importance. But the retort of 
Anatole France to a captious grammarian—“ write 
better !’”—has been recalled and shows the danger of 
pushing the plea too far, even in the country where 
literary reputations are often attacked on this score 
alone. 

“ Les cahiers verts”’ is the name of a green-wrappered 
series which has won high praise for the variety and 
excellence of its contents. It may be recalled that it 
opened with Maria Chapdelaine, of which 650,000- 
French copies have been sold. For March are announced. 
a book entitled ‘‘ Vauban,” by the editor of the series, 
Daniel Halévy, and a story by André Maurois (whose 
“ Colonel Bramble ”’ is well known in England). “ Ariel ’” 
is nothing but the story of Shelley’s life, and André 
Maurois’ treatment of it will be sure to arouse great 
interest across the water. The three cahiers which 
have already appeared this year also deserve mention. 
“ Echantillons,” or samples from the work of Ramon 
Gémez de la Serna, were presented by that rare literary 
godfather, Valéry Larbaud. Englishmen who do not 
read Spanish will do well to discover the genius of 
Ramén, half mystic, half sensualist, in these pages ; 
it is to be feared that he will never be translated into 
English. Julien Benda’s “ La Croix des Roses” adds 
little to the author’s reputation. Once again he harps 
gracefully, skilfully on his single string, which the 
virile Browning struck in “ Meeting at Night” and 
“Parting at Morning.” Renan et nous ”’ is a timely 
foretaste of the important study which Pierre Lasserre- 
is preparing on the work and life of that greatest of 
French doubters. With the utmost tact he gives an 
admirable survey of the religious antinomies in France: 
during last century. The formal celebrations of the 
27th February passed quietly by. The choice of 
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POEM 
By Gerorce MEREDITH 
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Facsimile of an unpublished Poem GEORGE MEREDITH. 
By George Meredith. Photograph by Thomson. 


The original was kindly lent by Canon Anthony Deane to whose mother Meredith sent the poem in 1867. 
It is reproduced by permission of Mr. W. M. Meredith. 


Canon Anthony Deane writes: “The poem was found among my Mother's papers after her death a year ago. I remember her saying that she had met Meredith 
in her young days, and evidently he gave her this little poem. As the date is within a short time of my Mother's wedding, it may have been a wedding present. 
An interesting point in it is that he added an alternative version to one line without striking out the former reading.” 
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Maurice Barrés, however, as one of the official speakers 
at the Sorbonne produced comments. And the words 
of this refractory disciple, when he quoted the famous 
“le parfum d'un vase vide,’ had their echoes in the 
press. 

The number of literary prizes threatens to be increased 
this year. A ‘‘ New World Prize” for young writers 
has been endowed by an American lady, and a French 
paper is founding a Grand Prix Flaubert. Under the 
shadow of last November’s Grand Prix Balzac, the 
award of a lesser prix Balzac by the Société des Gens 
de Lettres passed almost unnoticed. In ‘‘ Castagnol”’ 
André Lamandé stages his characters in a rétisserie 
not many hundreds of yards away from “ La Reine 
Pédauque,” which readers of Anatole France know well. 
Mine host has a delightful vocabulary, as richly larded 
as his turkeys ; his customers vary fantasy with sublime 
eloquence. The tale makes good reading, but will 
probably draw few readers away from the older 
establishment. Another recent novel is based on a 
slight but ingenious theme—the passage in “ l’Avare” 
where Moliére gives an inventory of furniture which is 
to be the security for a loan to Cléante, son of Harpagon. 
In “la Détresse des Harpagon” Pierre Mille describes 
the descendants living in Burgundy, threatened with 
disaster, material and moral. The arrival of the modern 
Jew, the discovery of the tapestries and furniture in a 
loft, finally save their fortunes. There are unpleasant 
scenes, vivid pictures of provincial life, painted in the 
author’s rapid, lucid way. 

Pierre Mac Orlan is a clever maker of books, with a 
little bullet-shaped head full of imaginative ideas. In 
“Malice” he draws once again upon a hundred 
sources, literary and other, and paints a lodging-house 
in Mainz whose walls reek with horrors. But much 
space would be needed to give the story ; for similar 
reasons other novels must be passed by. 

Among the other more important announcements 
may be noted the following: “ Petit traité de versi- 
fication,” by Jules Romains, in collaboration with 
Chenneviére, in a new series to be called Les documents 
bleus. The book will embody lectures given last year 
and mark the reversion of the avant-garde to the fixed 
forms in poetry, which J. Romains would enrich by 
assonance and other means. In a limited edition the 
same writer’s “‘ Odes et Priéres’’ will give the applica- 
tion of his theory. A long-awaited reissue of “ Mort 
de quelqu’un” is also announced. Paul Morand’s 
“Fermé la nuit” is also anxiously awaited. We are 


promised “ portraits of men of New York, Ireland, 
Babylon, Berlin, London,’’ companions to the feminine 
diversities of ‘“‘Ouvert la nuit.” In the meantime 
Picasso is illustrating a limited edition of the latter 
book for this enfant gdaté of Paris, still charmingly 
modest in his demeanour. A novel by a seventeen- 
year-old author from the Landerneau—Raymond 
Radiguet, is announced ; rumours around “ Le diable 
au corps,” as it is called, promise a literary sensatior, 
In April, in that excellent series, La critique, will appear 
a study on Dostoevsky by André Gide ; those who know 
Dostoevsky’s influence in France will appreciate the 
importance of an announcement over such a name. An 
interesting collection of short stories by Louis Hémon 
will be out in a few days ; lovers of Maria Chapdelaine 
will find in “‘ La belle que voila” a very different book. 
The first of these stories, in which Hémon was trying 
his hand, tells of the amorous adventures of a French 
clerk in London. A second novel of his will be announced 
in the autumn. Henri de Régnier is said to be prepar- 
ing another novel, whose scene will be laid in the 
Bourbonnais. 

Translations from the English continue in ever- 
increasing numbers ; let a bare list of names speak for 
themselves. André Gide has rendered Blake’s “‘ Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell”; selections of Keats have been 
published with the English opposite the French. Trans 
lations forthcoming are: new versions of “ Twelfth 
Night,” ‘“ As You Like It” and “’Tis Pity she’s a 
Whore ”’ ; “‘ The Book of Snobs ”’ ; selections from John 
Donne. In May subscriptions will be invited to a limited 
edition of “Tom Jones” in a new translation. 

It remains to mention one or two periodicals. In the 
same month, and with dangerously similar titles, two 
new reviews have appeared. Both look outward, both 
publish translations from the Russian. La revue 
européenne, which is in excellent literary hands (Edmond 
Jaloux, Valéry Larbaud and others), draws upon the 
literatures of all countries for France. In l'Europe 
(René Arcos, Paul Colin) letters do not hold the only 
place ; an European wind seems to blow through its 
pages. An unpublished paper by the Comte de Gobineau 
tells strikingly at this moment. Can they live side by 
side ? is the single question. Les nouvelles litt/raires, 
a new weekly published by Larousse in newspaper form 
at 25 centimes, is well informed but cannot lay claim 
to any definite policy. ‘‘ All the news ’’ is its successful 
cry, and Londoners if they will mzy now have printer’s 
ink each Sunday morning, fresh from Paris. 


JOHN OWEN. 


By ARTHUR HIrp. 


OHN OWEN was born in ’78, in Liverpool, of 
course. After finishing school he worked some 
time with his father, who was a builder, an experience 
which served him well when he came to write ‘“ The 
Idealist.” Then followed five years apprenticeship to 
cotton brokering which again accounts for the amazingly 
accurate inside knowledge of men and methods revealed 
in “‘ The Cotton Broker.’’ His family had very close 
ties with Wales, and at one time young Owen was active 
in loeal Welsh politics. A near relative took the chair 


at the famous meeting in Liverpool addressed by John 
Bright, and coined the phrase, “‘ Liverpool is the capital 
of Wales.” His maternal grandfather was the pioneer 
of the original Channel Tunnel Scheme, and the original 
silver model is still in the family which this William 
Williams took with him to France when he sought to 
interest Napoleon the Third in the venture. 

But neither business ner politics were destined to 
claim John Owen. With characteristic courage he 
burned his boats and came to London as a free lance 
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journalist. For the next ten years he lived in a quiet 
Essex village and, in addition to his other work, gradu- 
ally won an assured place as a writer of historical 
romances and adventure books for boys. 

He says it was the outbreak of war which jerked him 
out of his ruts and precipitated the thinking of those 
full, quiet years into definite conceptions and aims. 
It is more than likely that, in any case, in due time 
John Owen would have turned to the novel as a means 
of self-expression. It was whilst serving on the East 
Coast that he began to write “ The Cotton Broker.” 
It certainly is characteristic of the man that at such 
time, and in a place favoured by the Zeppelins, he 
could write his first novel. There is no smell of fire on 
the garment. In the midst of war he could sufficiently 
detach himself to minutely analyse such complex 
characters as Mary Belstock, Crossford’s mother, and 
Prosperity Crossford. But that is the man. In the 
crowd he is interested in the individual, and his interest 
in the individual penetrates to that intimate, secret 
something which makes him or her an “ individual” 
and not just one among many. ~ 


Photo by Emery. 


Mr. John Owen 
in his study. 


A significant incident occurred after my first meeting 
with John Owen. He mentioned it casually in a subse- 
quent conversation in his cosy lounge study. “I was 
going down Fleet Street to the station after leaving 
you,” he said, ‘and threading my way through the 
crowd I saw a broken man with a ragged beard, one of 
the great army of the defeated, staring intently at an 
excursion bill in the window of one of the tourist agencies. 
He was entirely absorbed, heedless of the rain, and the 
mystery and mysteries of the seven million lives of the 
great city, supported by the moral dignity of his own 
secret. I wondered what name of remote town or 
village had power to beckon him, to awaken memories, 
to hold him there on the glistening pavement at what 
time his soul was by some quiet stream or his eye lifted 
to some broken ridge of hill.” 

It was like John Owen to see this man with that 
vision which is not of the eyes: to sense the soul within 
that broken body, and swiftly to go over hill and dale 
shoulder to shoulder with the unknown looking at the 
bill. Also, as he puts it in a letter to me: 

“T hold that in every soul there is something—and that 
the essential thing—which is secret, and I have 
I always sought to show this; always tried to 
; bring out that by means of the preservation of 
‘ this secret man maintains his moral dignity. It 
is not our business to invade the secret things 
of an actual human soul for its best things belong 
to that soul alone. But an invasion is possible 
when the soul invaded is that of a character in 
a novel. As you study such a character it 
brings you into touch, not only nor so much 
with the mind that created the character, as 
with the men and women about you. You are 
offered an interpretation of your fellows and 
are made to realise that they are there, always 


occupied with the obscure passions and hopes 
of their kind.” 


i 


Here you glimpse the shy reticence of John 


and loving study of his fellows. In passing 
he repudiates any primary interest in the 
creator. The novelist is far more and other 
than a teller of tales, pleasant or otherwise 
For him the novelist is one who, whether he 
sees the crowd or the individual, is moved 
with compassion in the full sense of that 
grand, strong word. There is nothing of the 
“stand and deliver” attitude about John 
Owen either as man or novelist. He loves 
and broods his way into the heart of his 
characters. He does not challenge—for he 
has no right—he waits and watches with 
infinite patience and, with an unoffending 
truthfulness, records. When the soul doubles 
and twists like a hare in a field he marks 
with an understanding void of censoriousness 
or cynicism. He does not judge save as his 
characters must of necessity, here or there, 
come into the revealing light. 

“T want a really good novel about a 
man,” said a woman recently to her librarian. 
“T think I know what you mean,” he replied. 
“The trouble is that almost all modern 
novels of the psychological type are concerned 
with women.”’ From another source we are 


Owen as a man, and his reverent curiosity 
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told that the women amongst our psychological-novelists 
are only interested in the psychology of women. There 
is sufficient truth in the above to give point to the claim 
that John Owen is a writer for men about men—and 
that means also that he is a writer in whose works 
women will be keenly interested. What capable and 
adequate work he has put into Crossford, Weyman, 
Robbins, Dyke, Robert 


essential side of John Owen. For him, all rivers flow 
into the sea. He is fascinated by the Mersey and the 
Thames. I have walked with him on the Embankment, 
and seen him look wistfully at the dirty, dumpy barges 
and the scurrying police boat, for is not their business 
with the ships that ply to every port? The scream of 
a gull is more to him than the trill of a nightingale. 

He sees the whole world 


Gregory (for he was never 
a boy) and his father, into 
Boxrider and Beech in his 
new novel, ‘‘ The Hoarding”’ ! 

If I were challenged to 
define what I mean by an 
“ordinary ’’ man I should 
doubtless make a poor show. 
Nevertheless, it remains that 
John Owen is at his best 
in describing the man who 
is not ordinary. Crossford, 
on one side, is the forceful 
Napoleon of business, but on 
the other there is a streak 
of weakness not adequately 
described as the Achilles 
heel of the usual strong 
man. All his years his 
mother knew of it, and 
knew the time would come 
when that strong man 


being made one, and that 
largely by the business men 
and the workers in the 
factories and the markets of 
the world. He sees and 
feels, with something of the 
poet’s fervour, the magic 
and romance of trade. 
Was not the founding of our 
world-commerce steeped in 
romance? Drake, and 
Frobisher, and the heroes 
of the North-West Passage, 
have they nothing to do with 
the founding of our trade 
and the opening of new 
markets ? Read your Hakluyt 
—and then ask why there 
should be romance in the 
finding of a market and only 
drab Philistinism in the 
keeping and developing of 


would halt on his. thigh, 
and need a woman as the 
shield and stay in that 
dread crisis. Robbins! whose hate is cancerous, and 
yet he holds us. Weyman! the idealist—with red 
blood in his. veins. Who but John Owen could keep 
us deeply concerned and intrigued with the very little- 
ness of Robert Gregory! Whereas, if his father is 
normal, God help us, and yet there are two scenes in 
this book worth a roomful of novels that have appeared 
since 1900. If “‘ Robert Gregory”’ were by Gissing, 
we should read avidly this superb study of a little soul, 
and enthuse about the marvellous skill and sublime 
sympathy which saves littleness from becoming trivial. 
It is far from being a pleasant study, but it is a won- 
drous education in all that deserves to be called the 
humanities. 

But the creator of Rhoda Dyke, Crossford’s mother, 
Mary Belstock and Mrs. Gregory cannot be crudely 
classified as solely a student of men. I sometimes think 
he knows what is in men because he understands women 
so well. Again, it is the unusual woman with whom he 
is most successful. Am I right in feeling that there is 
something Slavonic in Rhoda Dyke? I never see her 
sharply outlined in a clear light—I seem to have my 
back to her all the time, and only catch her face in the 
mirror now and then—face pale yet vivid, and eyes that 
burn, which see all there is to be seen yet veil their 
knowledge. 

It is the bare truth to claim that John Owen has won 
his right to serious consideration and glad thanks for a 
round dozen of his creations in his four novels. 

His new novel, ‘ The Hoarding,” reveals another 


when serving his time in the cotto. broket’s office. 


that new opportunity. If we 
had but eyes to see, every 
grocer’s shop and every ledger 
is of the very stuff our dreams are made of. And, 
feeding and stimulating this great exchange of goods 
and bringing this scattered world into one throbbing 
whole, is the business of Advertising, that new pro- 
fession which is to business as the circulation of the 
blood is to the body. One man is in cotton, another 
in ships, one in leather and another in fruit-growing, a 
woman paints a picture and a firm buys it to advertise 
cocoa—and they all are bound up in that romantic 
bundle of life which includes the sailors who know the 
Seven Seas, the prospector alone on the hills, a negro 
picking cotton, and a dago loading nitrate, and thousands 
of black-coated men pushing and shrieking in the pit of 
the Exchanges of the world. 

And, because he is John Owen, he is not interested 
in business as the means of amassing fortunes, but in 
the work of the world because therein is spent so large 
a portion of our lives, to give forth our strength and 
to find our inmost weakness laid bare. He thrills to the 
magic of trade and his heart is with those engaged in it, 
knowing that if a man would hear every note of the vast 
human chorus he must go where men and women work 
together, listen to their plans, see them working out 
their ambitions, note the myriad interlocking of human 
interests—to that vivid life of the worker compact of 
laughter, songs and sighs. Not in trade secrets nor in 
trade processes is the wealth or the romance of life to 
be found, but in the souls that find expression in, and 
the souls that are bound together by, the work of the 
world. 


Mr. John Owen, 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
APRIL, 1923. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrizE oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize or Harr A Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable 
to any review or the name of any author or 
book appearing in this number of THE Boox- 
MAN. Preference will be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature, 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best quotation from English literature applic- 
able to any Member of the present House of 
Commons. 


IV.—A Prize oF HatF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookmaN will be sent fost free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE BookMAN Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MARCH. 


I.—Tuls Prize is divided and HALF A GUINEA each 
awarded to Doris Amy Ibbotson, of 121, Lower 
St. James’s Street, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
and Ursula Carmichael, of Brickkiln Farm, 
Coleman’s Hatch, Uckfield, Sussex, for the 
following : 
RETROSPECTION. 


The silent hills receive the setting sun, 

Seeming to put it like a child to bed, 

But it is long ere all good-nights are said 

And every little cloud kissed one by one. 

So when the Hills of Separation stand 

Between us, dearest, and you’ve gone from me, 

Still for a space life’s twilight seems to be 

Transfigured by the magic of your hand. 

The hours are rosy with your love’s bequest, 

Smiling at memories which you have blest, 

And through a haze of dreams I walk bewitched, 

Myself—yet not myself—so much enriched 

By the bright hope past happiness supplies 

To guide me to you in Love’s grand sunrise. 
UrsuLa CARMICHAEL. 


FEBRUARY EVENING. 
Over the rim of the world last night— 
One white arm crook’d like the curving moon 
And hair flame-gold in the sunset light— 
She gazed a moment; then all too soon 
Faded away into violet sky, 
A mist-blue wraith like a dream half-done, 
With a star to mark her going by 
And the swift down-dropping of the sun. 


Bleak is the wind and the dawn comes chill, 
And the black trees shiver nakedly. 

Buds are asleep in the brown earth still, 
Grey waves break white on a leaping sea. 
But once again in the gloom I stand 

To watch where a star is hovering— 


A pearly shoulder ; glimpse of a hand ; 
And tawny banner of hair unfurled— 
These are the joys that the dusk will bring. 


Over the apple-green rim of the world 
Every evening glances the Spring. 


Doris Amy IBBOTSON, 
We also select for printing : 


WHAT THE FLOWERS SAW. 
Millions of flowers are tethered close to me, 
And over that great shoulder is the sea. 


The wind flows past me as a river flows 

And diving through the wind my spirit goes. 

The flowers take rhythm, in rhythm they bend and sway, 
They sweep in rhythm, a rainbow-coloured spray. 


These fields would rise and, light as foam, fly past, 
But for the slender stalks which hold them fast : 


The wind! the flowers! I almost feel your breath 
Blown through the years, still passing time and death. 


I shut my eyes and think: ‘“ Were he here still 
I would not know when I had climbed a hill.” 


I open them again, and all the time 
The flowers flow past me as I climb and climb: 


They float upon the hill, nor can depart— 
They are like you still anchored in my heart. 


I stand upon the hill’s triumphant brow, 
It seems your living breath that I breathe, now. 


Around but sky and downs and oceans roll, 
Stoop down, then, let me clasp you soul to soul. 


See, in this wild, sweet breathing, sky-spread place 
The flowers stand tip-toe and gaze in my face: 


Ten million million happy little eyes 
Have watched us kiss, nor felt the least surprise. 


. . Child, I must go! I dare no longer stay ; 
These flowers will run beside me all the way. 


While those behind think I descend the hill, 
You know my heart climbs up toward you, still. 


(Julia Wickham Greenwood, The Haven, Gibraltar,Spain.) 


The Lyrics sent this month have been numerous 
but, on the whole, not up to such a good average as 
usual. We specially commend those by W. Ward 
(Felixstowe), Ethel E. Mannin (Merton Park), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Miss E. R. 
Faraday (Brimfield), Monica Bradbury (Wool), Eileen 
Carfrae (London, S.W.), Dorothy M. Gibbons (Acton), 
M. H. N. P. (Roehampton), Evelina Ida San Garde 
(Oswaldtwistle), Ian Kelway (Moretonhampstead), 
Pauline Hope (Stoke-on-Trent), Miss A. E. M. Wilks 
(Sheffield), A. M. Thomas (Exmouth), Doris A. Pattin- 
son (Middlesbrough), Esther Raworth (Harrogate), 
Pauline Meadows (Teddington), Thomas Edmund Kinna 
(Port Elizabeth), William A. G. Kemp (Northwood), 
Dorothy Slide (Birmingham), H. L. Wright (Bradford), 
Audrey Westlake (Bournemouth), Muriel M. Thomas 
(Merthyr), J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate Hill), Archie 
L. Pearce (Sydenham), O. R. Bridgman (Oudt- 
stroom, South Africa), Kathleen Strood (Folkestone), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), H. M. Hare 
(London, W.), Coralie Smythson (Wellington, N.Z.), 
Vivien Brett-Smith (Boscombe), K. R. C. Jeffreys 
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(Bargoed), J. Peterson (Kirkwall, Orkney), A. A. M. B. 
(Hampstead), J. Fern (Liverpool), Charles R. Murphy 
(Roeport, Mass.), Marie Maconochie (Sleights), H. Ross 
(Hove), Enid Camm (Hoylake), Enid Blyton (Becken- 
ham), R. S. Warner (Stroud), W. Swayne Little (Dublin). 


I1.—Tue Prize or Harr a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to N. Stuart Shepherd, of 
The Vicarage, Alfrick, Worcester, for the 
following : 
TALES WITHOUT MORALS. By ARNOLD PALMER. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
“What will Mrs. Grundy say ?”’ 
Tuomas WHARTON, Speed the Plough. 
We also select for printing : 
EXPLORERS OF THE DAWN. 
(Cassell. 
“The early bird got up and whet _ — 
The early worm awoke, an easy 
OweEN SEAMAN, To My. Austin. 
(W. L. Dudley, Ranfurly Castle School, Bridge of Weir, 
Scotland.) 
THE PERSONAL TOUCH. By E. M. Brunner. 
(Brentano.) 
“Slap the feller on his back, 
Bring yer han’ down with a whack.” 
S. W. Foss, Hullo. 
(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 11, Guildford Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells.) 
THE MAN WHO LIVED ALONE. 
By ALMEy St. JoHn Apcock. (Jarrolds.) 
““He omitted to shave ; he neglected his hair.”’ 

R. H. Barua, Ingoldsby Legends The Black Mousquetaire '’). 
(Annie A. Robinson, 3, Penn Lea Road, Weston, Bath.) 
THE MIND OF THE NAUGHTY CHILD. 

By KATHLEEN COALEs. (Philpot.) 


“Thinks I, ‘ Aha! 

When I can talk I’ll tell Mamma.’ 

—And that’s my earliest recollection.” 
FREDERICK LOCKER, A Terrible Infant. 


(Ernest A. Fuller, 10, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E.10.) 


By Mazo DE LA ROCHE. 


III.—Tue Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
quotation in praise of Music is awarded to 
Sidney S. Wright, of Kinkora, Swanley, Kent, 
for the following : 


“The music rose, indeed, like an exhalation of rich 
distilled perfume. The dew from a thousand pastures 
was gathered in its softness: the silence of a thousand 
years spoke in it. It came upon the heart like the calm 
beauty of death: fancy caught the sound, and faith 
mounted on it to the skies. It filled the valley like a mist, 
and still poured out its endless chant, and still it swells 
upon the ear, and wraps me in a golden trance, drowning 
the noisy tumult of the world.’’—Hazlitt. 


Of the very large number of replies received, seventeen 
quoted the same well-known lines from Dryden, fourteen 
the equally well-known lines from “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” eleven the well-known lines from Tennyson, 
ten a famous passage from Carlyle, six Congreve’s 
“‘ Music Hath Charms.’’ We specially commend these 
competitors and Miss M. L. Hudson (Stoke Ferry), 
R. E. Warner (Stroud), Ada M. Howell (Darlington), 
R. A. Hodge (Manchester), David Mort (Regent’s Park), 
Edith A. Churchill (Bristol), Brenda Fripp (Bushey), 


Kathleen Joyce Blake (Wickham Market), Miss Cou- 
brough (Troon), D. M. Richardson (Bristol), E. Aimee 
Thomas (Worthing), M. E. Wyly (Slough), Miss M. 
Faraker (New Brighton), Vere Russell (Edinburgh), 
D. Scupham (Market Rasen), Caroline Coxhan (New 
Malden), M. W. Balcombe (Bushey Heath), A. M. Fenn 
(Colchester), N. Stuart Shepherd (Alfrick), Miss M. 
Storey (Durham), Enid Smith (Bromley, Kent), Mrs. 
H. J. Elmhurst (Elvington), Mary Redmayne (St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea), Florence Parsons (Altrincham), Margaret 
W. Tupman (London, W.C.), Mary E. Allan (Cheslyn 
Hay), L. N. Thomas (Littlehampton). 


IV.—Tue Prize or A GuINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to B. Noél 
Saxelby, of 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester, for the following : 

ANNE SEVERN AND THE FIELDINGS. 
By May Sincvrair. (Hutchinson.) 

Anne Severn comes as a child into the Fielding family, 
and thenceforward the threads of her life are closely inter- 
woven with those of the three brothers, Eliot, Jerrold 
and Colin. Anne loves Jerrold unswervingly, is loved 
with equal faithfulness by Eliot, and is believed by the 
scandalmongers to be Colin’s mistress, because she lives 
with him to nurse him through shell-shock. Jerrold believes 
the rumour and impulsively marries Maisie, but irresistible 
forces draw him and Anne together again. The story of 
their passion, their remorse and Maisie’s self-sacrifice is 
told by Miss Sinclair with poignant force and fineness. 


We also select for printing : 

PERADVENTURE. By Rosert KEaBLE. (Constable.) 

That section of the public that knows Robert Keable 
only from reading his novel, ‘“‘ Simon Called Peter,”’ will 
be a little surprised with his latest book, ‘“‘ Peradventure.” 
It is a study of the religious growth of Paul Kestern from 
Low Church Evangelicalism to Paganism via Roman 
Catholicism. There is practically no love element in the 
book until almost the last few chapters, when Ursula 
Manning comes into Paul’s life. In spite of the fact that 
the book is a theological treatise written in the form of a 
novel, it is very agreeable reading to anyone interested in 
a soul's religious evolution. 


(G. Ralton Barnard, 6, The Crescent, York.) 


We specially commend the reviews by Lilian M. 
Bridges (Salisbury), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Exeter), 
J. Cuthbert Scott (Cheltenham), Anne Richardson 
(Minehead), Enid Blyton (Beckenham, Kent), Joan 
Vale (Moss Vale, N.S.W.), Winifred M. Davies (Derby), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), H. M. Creswell Payne 
(Newquay), Edward Morrison (Manchester), Kathleen 
Rice (Harpenden), I. Smythson (Wellington, N.Z.), 
Alice Youle Hind (Brighton), Coralie Smythson (Welling- 
ton, N.Z.), Sidney S. Wright (Swanley, Kent), Phyllis 
Rees (Macclesfield), Rev. J. E. Swallow (Wallington), 
Miss E. A. Pearson (Seaton Carew), John Halfpenny 
(Bromsgrove), Mildred Brennan (Jarrow-on-Tyne), 
Eleanor John (Bromley, Kent), Katherine J. Wood 
(Birmingham), Annie Vale (Somerset). 


V.—TuaeE PrizE oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to Rev. F. Hern, Row- 
lands Castle, Hants. 


TENNYSON.* 


By LauRENcE BINYON. 


FTER the inevitable period of eclipse, interest in 
Tennyson begins to revive. Among the critical, 
that is; for no doubt Tennyson has always kept 


* “ Tennyson: a Modern Portrait.” 
8s.6d. (Selwyn & Blount.)—‘‘ Tennyson.” 
12s. 6d. (Constable.) 


By H. I’A. Fausset. 
By Harold Nicolson. 


his large public. By a remarkable coincidence two 
elaborate studies of his life and work have appeared 
simultaneously, both by writers of the younger genera- 
tion. The coincidence is remarkable because Mr. 
Fausset and Mr. Nicolson approach their subject from 
a similar point of view, have planned their volumes 
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on similar lines and make substantially the same 
criticism of the poet’s shortcomings. In spite of this, 
and in spite of so much that is common to both in the 
matter of documentation, the two books are very 
different, As with Byron, so with Tennyson, it is found 
that the side of him which made his enormous popularity 
is not the side which makes the lasting appeal. Perhaps 
no one has ever captured the taste and absorbed the 
admiration of his own age without paying for it in 
reputation after his death; and it is most unlikely 
that Tennyson’s fame will ever stand where it did in 
the days of his unquestioned dominance. Mr. Fausset 
and Mr. Nicolson are alike engagingly modest ; they 
both disclaim any attempt at a final judgment, and 
allow that a change of temper might rehabilitate parts 
of Tennyson which they condemn. Yet one conjectures 
that Mr. Nicolson’s estimate will not prove very far 
wrong, as time continues to sift the poetry of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Fausset seems to be more severe, 
because he dwells more on what he condemns than on 
what he enjoys; yet perhaps if questioned he would 
confess to more admiration than appears on the surface. 
“Pain and death,” he says, ‘‘ in recent years have, it 
may be, prejudiced our minds and hearts as much 
as sentiment and association the heart of his con- 
temporaries.”” This very honest avowal may give an 
inkling of the spirit in which Mr. Fausset writes. It is 
certainly not that of levity or shallowness. Mr. Fausset 
is in deadly earnest ; he is transparently sincere and 
quite without malice. But the “ Victorianism” of 
Tennyson continually stirs his indignation. In the 
acquisitive greed and egoism of the Victorian age, with 
its upper-class prosperity and ease founded on an 
underworld of misery, its self-deceit and self-righteous- 
ness, he finds the seed of the bitter fruit our age has 
tasted—the ‘‘ savagery and folly” of the war. Tenny- 
son is a “more than representative”’ Victorian, and 
because of his acquiescences he must share the blame. 
This is to be rather hard on Tennyson, who did not see 
all the evil of his time but did see much of it. The 
capacity of man for self-deception keeps pretty constant ; 
and it might be more salutary to examine what things 
the good among our own generation tolerate, out of 
habit’s blindness. The Victorian age exasperates by 
its complacency in the “ progress’’ which destroyed 
beauty and darkened life for all but the prosperous 
few ; and its eminent figures, even when really noble 
natures, seem too often to be safely preaching in pulpits 
rather than speaking to our hearts as spirits tried in 
the fire of experience. But are we not a littl: inclined 
just now to make the Victorian period the scapegoat 
of all the ages? What neither Mr. Fausset nor Mr. 
Nicolson quite brings out is the intellectual in- 
sularity of England during this period. We were out 
of touch with Europe; and our literature suffered 
thereby. 

Tennyson’s material success, brought to him by his 
least worthy work, seems to belong to his Victorianism. 
It makes his career uninteresting ; and his sheltered 
life, his circle of adoring friends, his slouching indolence, 
prompt one to wish that circumstances had taken him 
out of himself and proved more searchingly his inner 
man. But one can make too much of all this. There 
was something big and simple about him. In spite of 


all his success he remained diffident at heart ; he was 
not really spoiled. He was a strange combination. 
“Through the arteries of an athlete’’ (to quote Mr. 
Nicolson) “‘ fluttered the frightened, sensitive pulses of 
a mystic ; and under the scent and music of delicate 
and tender things pierced the cold salt savour of the 
wold and marsh.” Certainly as a specimen of human 
nature he is remarkably interesting ; and to this Mr. 
Nicolson seems much more alive than Mr. Fausset, 
because he has more sympathy with human weakness. 
Mr. Fausset scarcely allows himself a smile; but Mr. 
Nicolson is constantly amused and amusing. Not 
that he is not serious. His book is a very solid piece 
of work ; it is full of patient detail, but it is all lightly 
carried on a delightful narrative style. He does not 
spare his criticism, but his appreciation is vivid and 
warm ; and while he gives a minute and penetrating 
portrait of the man, he treats much more amply than 
Mr. Fausset of the poet and his poetry. Mr. Fausset’s 
criticism is too much inclined, as in his recent interesting 
study of Keats, to separate the poet’s thought and 
philosophy from his art. He condemns the “ message ”’ 
of Tennyson’s later poetry, but speaks of its ‘‘ flawless 
art.” But after all the philosophy which can be dis- 
engaged from the work of greater poets than Tennyson 
is often not very wonderful ; it is something in the 
very texture of their verse, of their rhythm, which 
affects us by contact with a great nature and as a 
personal experience ; so that supreme poetic quality 
can be recognised even when the verse carries no 
“message.”” Tennyson was no imaginative creator, 
and his longer efforts have no organic structure ; but 
apart from this, the quality of his verse, the ‘‘ accent ”’ 
of it, is not to be compared with Virgil’s for instance. 
He is on a plane altogether below Keats. Nevertheless 
he was wonderfully endowed. His genius was lyric 
and elegiac, but his friends and eminent contemporaries 
were always egging him on to do something big and out- 
side his powers. Mr. Nicolson would separate the Bard 
from the Poet, and finds the essence of his poetry in what 
flows from the morbid and mystical side of his nature 
—his “sombre, emotional genius,” though le rightly 
allows Tennyson’s great felicity in the ‘ occasional” 
poem. Yet if he was too often impelled to teach and 
exhort, he has a large address in his ‘“ public” poems ; 
and is not the Wellington Ode, for example, one of his 
finest works as well as one of the most successful things. 
in its kind that we have? He was surely rather self- 
deceived than insincere. His pictorial gift, so striking 
when isolated, can easily be overpraised. He collected 
little pictures in his mind and then stuck them into 
poems, often without any sense of real relation. But 
for pure melody he is hardly surpassed. Mr. Nicolson, 
though many no doubt will find too much detraction 
in his book, has tried to get at the real, the essential 
Tennyson ; and it seems to me he has done better service 
to the poet’s fame than the indiscriminate eulogy of 
which we have had so much, by his sympathetic picture 
of this man, still, in spite of a fabulous success and 
pedestalled on an immense fame, uneasy and troubled 
in his inner mind, conscious of his own weakness, seek- 
ing still, tremulous in his doubts and hopes, tender and 
sensitive to his last old age, still at heart so much 
a child. 
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Rew Books. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE PAST.* 


This was bound to come. The autobiographies of 
youthful ladies in the sixties and of elderly men in the 
twenties pour out of the publishing houses daily. We 
have the memoirs of those who can easily remember 1860 
and of those who can with difficulty recall 1914. If we 
must have reminiscences of a past that has scarcely ceased 
to be the present, why not reminiscences of a past that is 
still in the future ? At any rate Mr. R. A. Knox (does he 
like to be ecclesiastically ‘“‘ Fathered,’’ I wonder ?) has 
decided that the time for anticipatory retrospect has now 
arrived, and he looks back eagerly over a half-century that 
has yet to come. 

He has done it cleverly, delightfully, cheerfully ; but he 
has done it quite seriously. He even comes to a conclusion 
and, as I think, arrives at the wrong terminus. After toss- 
ing for a half-century in a welter of quackery, psychology 
and what may be generally called American mentalism, 
Lady Porstock and her fierce friend, Juliet Savage, both 
find peace at the Brompton Oratory and become Catholics. 
Now not for a moment do I mean that becoming a Catholic 
is arriving at the wrong terminus. It is not my notion of a 
satisfactory terminus, but if it is the notion of others, that 
is their affair, not mine. My objection is not religious, 
but literary. The whole book is written in satirical vein ; 
it is in many places Butlerian. Is the conclusion also 
satirical ? When Lady Porstock discovers that it is only 
at High Mass at the Oratory that she realises what eternity 
means, is she saying “ eternal’? when she means “ in- 
terminable’’? Is she getting, is she meant to be getting, 
the same kind of satisfaction from the Mass that Chowbok 
got from the name of Queen Adelaide in the Prayer Book ? 
In other words, is Father Knox satirising her conversion ? 
This orgy of interrogation is not frivolous; for I think 
that the end of the book forces the reader to one of two 
conclusions: either the author has suddenly abandoned 
his fantasy for a piece of irrelevant propaganda, or he 
has begun to discover the seamy side of his Church; in 
which case his spiritual Odyssey is not yet over. 

The main body of the book is so rich in fun that one 
hardly knows where to begin in description. Naturally I 
am most interested in the educational jests. Our attitude 
of contempt for teachers has so hardened by the mid- 
century that we read of women who become teachers, 
“ even though they might have gone into one of the learned 
professions.’’ Children are paid to go to school and are 
urged to be kind to their teachers, as to their inferiors. 
One teacher is so ill-treated by her pupils that she runs 
away ; but she is captured and brought back to school. 
The question of her expulsion is seriously considered, but 
kinder counsels prevail, and she is allowed to remain. 

But in spite of social rebuffs to the pedagogue, the science 
of pedagogy has developed beautifully on our present lines. 
Lady Porstock engages a tutor for her boys: 

“He was a charming young Rheinlander named Schultz. 
He was very highly recommended to me by friends ; he had, he 
told me, taken a particularly good degree at his University. 
When I interviewed him in London I asked what he took his 
degree in, and he said very seriously, ‘ Pedagogy.’ I asked 
whether he could play the piano; he said no, he had given all 
his time to pedagogy. I asked whether he knew French; he 
said no, only pedagogy. I began to become interested in this 
curious subject, and asked him what pedagogy was about. He 
brightened up at once, and said, ‘ It is very simple ; you trust 
the child, he love you.’ I wanted to know how long his course 
had been ; he said six years. I said that seemed rather a long 
time ; he said most unfortunately his course had been cut 
short. I asked him what he would have studied if he had been 
able to take a full course ; he said, ‘ Pedagogy.’ ” 


Well, Schultz loved hi: pupils so persistently that in 
desperation they begged to be allowed to have regular 


* ““Memories of the Future.””’ Being Memoirs of the years 
1915-1972, written in the year of grace 1988 by Opal, Lady 
Porstock. Edited by Ronald A. Knox. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


hours for lessons, if only he would let them alone for part 
of the day. Upon which he beamed through his spectacles. 
and remarked, ‘‘ You trust them, they love you.” 

Just as delightful as Schultz is Canon Dives, the Broad: 
Churchman, who finds all dogma a matter of Relativity : 

““Modern philosophy, trained in the school of Relativist 
science . . . assures us that not only our thinkage but our 
thoughtage is relative to the thinker. . . . Now when a thing 
is merely the thoughtage of my thinkage, what does that prove ?' 
Why, nothing, or next to nothing ; merely that it is thinkable. 
But when it is the thoughtage of world-thinkage, then we must- 
needs add, This is thinkworthy. . . . Oh, beautiful word, 
thinkworthiness! And beautiful thing, thoughtworthiness, I 
mean think—thoughtthinkiness—no, I don’t mean that... . 
It is thinkworthy that thinks which are equal to the same- 

And so on. Canon (afterwards Bishop) Dives also- 
discovers the great truth that it is a developing Christian’s. 
duty to cast away more and more of tradition and to trust 
less and less in the supernatural, until at last he will have 
no beliefs at all to trouble him. Well, this is hardly a 


caricature, as even to-day we can find my Lord Bishop of 


So-and-so who, having comfortably shed his belief in 
the Incarnation, the Atonement and the Resurrection,. 
shepherds with unction the souls in a great diocese. 

But these are dangerous topics. Let us glance more- 


safely at the development of mental healing. When Lady- 
Porstock’s boy has whooping-cough, a cure is not properly- 


effected until he has been to a physician for the cough 
and toa psycho-analyst for the whoop. The happy mother 
is then free to travel in the great Mid-European Republic, 
an enormously magnified Switzerland peacefully governed 
from Ludgate Circus by Thomas Cook & Sons with a local! 
Senate of hotel-proprietors. 
Meanwhile—— ! 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 


ALL MANNER OF TALES.* 


The quantity of good, workmanlike stories that are- 
turned out by the human mill nowadays is large ; and. 
while the artist will always be rare, the craftsman, with 
more or less gift, is to be found among us in increasing 


numbers. Such novels ¢annot be criticised from the. 


point of view of enduring literature. They were written. 


to distract our thoughts from the petty annoyances of life, . 


not to offer us the solace of great art ; and while we draw 
this distinction between their pedestrian talent and the- 


winged gift of genius, we can still be grateful for them as: 


they are. 
Three of these novels, ‘“‘ Lady Jem,” “‘ Ponjola” and- 


“‘ The Seller of Perfumes,’’ have a setting which gives the- 


story not only a background but an atmosphere. In 


“Lady Jem” Miss Netta Syrett paints a picture of hfe. 


under the second Charles which reconstructs the London: 


of that period, London before the Plague came to shatter 


it and the Great Fire to cleanse it. Her detail is done 
with meticulous care. We are able to walk with her hero. 
past ‘‘ the group of houses set in lawns and gardens, which: 
covered the space between the National Gallery and West- 
minster Abbey. A public road, arched over at its northern 
end by Tudor gateways, ran the length of what in modern 
days is Parliament Street.’’ In other words, at that date 
the broad open space of Trafalgar Square was somebcdy’s: 
private garden; and Trafalgar Square seems to us the 
real middle of London. Beyond lie the business parts 
and the residential and the shopping and the governing 
centres, but the starting-place for all these different parts 
is—Trafalgar Square ! 

* “Lady Jem.” By Netta Syrett. (Hutchinson.)—“ To. 
the Adventurous.” By E. Nesbit. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Ponjola.”’ 
By Cynthia Stockley. (Constable.)—‘‘ The Seller of Perfumes.”’ 


By Thora Stowell. (Leonard Parsons.)—‘‘ Original Com- 
panions.” By I. W. Hutchison. (Bodley Head.) 7s. 6d. each. 
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In making “‘ Lady Jem’”’ a story which revolves about 
the slyly sensual figure of Pepys, Miss Syrett has chosen 
well. It was a coarse but not a brutal age, with a veneer 
of fine sentiment which she has known how to exploit. 
‘The plot is its weakest part, but the book should be read 
for its interesting sidelights on the conditions of life at that 
date. 

It is a wide leap from seventeenth century England to 
present-day Rhodesia. ‘‘ Ponjola’’ means drink, and 
‘Cynthia Stockley paints a terrible picture of life in that 
colony. ‘‘I thought all men from Africa were hard 
‘drinkers ? ’’ says her heroine. ‘“‘ So they are,’’ returns the 
hero, ‘‘ but I’m reformed.’”’ The story reveals the im- 
permanent nature of that reform, and as, besides drink, 
it is about gold-mining and other fascinating subjects and 
is told with a sure knowledge of what will interest and 
hold the reader, it should be popular. Some of the adven- 
tures—especially the one with the twenty-foot python— 
read as if they had been personal experiences of the writer : 

“‘ As they came up from the river-drift on to the level, there 
lay across the roadway something long and thick and brown 
like a tree, with both ends lost in the thick grass. It was an 
immense python, which at the sound of Druro’s voice raised 
its glittering head and cast a cold, deliberate glance in their 
direction. A large bulge not far from its neck proved that it 
had recently dined. . . . Desmond whipped out his revolver 
and fired into the last disappearing ripple. Like lightning the 
huge reptile swung back into view and came at them, and like 
lightning, too, Desmond, standing his ground, fired again—and 
—missed !”’ 

“The Seller of Perfumes”’ is probably Miss Stowell’s 
first book, and although the Egyptian atmosphere is good 
-she appears to be more interested in that than in her story. 
This, as all the characters from Sally on are tiresomely 
-commonplace, is hardly to be wondered at. If she could 
invent a more original, less stereotyped plot and work it 
out through the medium of people with up-to-date ideas, 
she ought to give us eventually an interesting novel. 

‘“To the Adventurous ’”’ is the first of eighteen short 
stories by E. Nesbit. They are readable and even interest- 
ing, but not very good, If they had been published some- 
what later in the year they would have been just the sort 
of story for a mind on holiday. The best perhaps is 
‘“* Recognition,”’ the adventure of a child who runs away 
to the gipsies and enjoys her time with them in a some- 
what unlikely but wholly charming fashion. 

Belonging to a different class than the above is “‘ Original 
‘Companions.”’ This is not so much a story as studies of 
people the writer has known. The style is good, but the 
matter of the book is not of sufficient interest to warrant 
its appearance in this form. Here again, however, the 
setting is delightful. We feel we must some day go to 
Tiree, the treeless island, laid flat on the broad breast of 
the Atlantic. ‘‘ Green as an emerald where the level 
machair-land stretches from shore to shore, Tiree is circled 
by broad beaches of silvery sand, in whose gleaming wet 
surfaces the houses and sky are reflected through a clear 
brown light, as if in some old mirror of polished bronze.” 

When a book begins in this intriguing fashion the reader 
is warranted in expecting more from it than sketches of 
people who are original not because of some unusual 
quality of spirit, or mind or body, but because the bitter 
circumstances of life have warped them into eccentric 
shapes. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


THE GLORY OF THE PHARAOHS.* 


During the past months when the discoveries at Luxor 
have been holding the imagination of the world, no more 
graphic descriptions have appeared in the press than those 
from the pen of Mr. Arthur Weigall. Mr. Weigall is a 
journahst by instinct and an archeological expert by 
training, and the combination is irresistible. ‘‘ The Glcry 
uf the Pharaohs ’”’ contains some twenty essays written at 


“‘The Glory of the Pharaohs.” 


By Arthur Weigall. 15s. 
( Thornton Butterworth.) 


various times between 1907 and the present year. Refer- 
ences to Lord Carnarvon’s discovery make the book very 
timely, and the chapters on Akhnaton and Horemheb will 
be specially appreciated by those for whom Egypt's history 
centres round Tutankhamen and his times. The felicity 
of Mr. Weigall’s language is a constant pleasure. Of two 
passages chosen at random, the first describes the entrance 
to the tomb of Yuaa and Tuau, the parents of Queen Tiy. 
Surrounded by the oppressive air, the dead stillness, the 
jewelled splendour, the white alabaster vases, the gleaming 
gold undulled by a speck of dust, we are pervaded with a 
feeling that ‘‘ the entire human conception of Time is wrong.” 
The essay on ‘‘ A Nubian Highway ’’ shows the power of 
writing which is stirred by the poetic spirit and informed 
by knowledge. 

At the present time, however, when interest in Egypt- 
ology is so high, it is fitting that the scholarship and expert 
knowledge of the book should be stressed. As Inspector- 
General of Antiquities to the Egyptian Government for 
a number of years, Mr. Weigall was present at most of the 
important excavations of recent times. In his official 
capacity he took part in the discovery, in 1907, of the 
tomb of Tiy and Akhnaton. Steeped in the atmosphere 
created by a study of the history of the period and closely 
familiar with its writings and the inscriptions on its tombs, 
Mr. Weigall gives a sketch of the times of the queen, her 
son and his heir, Tutankhamen, which is wholly admirable. 
A closing word of gratitude must be said for some beautiful 
pieces of Egyptian literature which have found their way 
into the book. These include a Song of Death (2,000 B.c.) 
and Akhnaton’s Hymn to the Sun God. 


M. A. S. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT.* 


Mr. Gardiner’s great biography of Harcourt tells the 
inner history of the Liberal party more fully and more 
readably, from 1880 to 1904, than any other book, and 
pictures, rather unexpectedly, the most sympathetic figure 
of that time in politics. It may be classed as a great book 
without hesitation. It is not only fair and competent 
history, but frank biography, on a scale adequate to the 
importance of the time and the man; and, in the light it 
throws upon both, Harcourt is revealed as a human being 
much more picturesque and vital than one suspected in 
his lifetime. He was known as a formidable and witty 
fighter, but never measured as a man because nonchalance 
and loyalty to the party combined to cast a doubt upon 
the depth and sincerity of his nature. These qualities were 
as great as any. They, and not a whimsical turn for dis- 
plays, gave the impulse to his swashbuckling humour. 
They were so real and so much beyond the common measure 
in men that what we saw of him, however fine in the 
arena, was hardly more than the play of a man of genius, 
a personality too large, rich and warm to show itself in 
solemnities. In the richness, the warmth and the humour 
there was something Rabelaisian. The great surprise of 
the book is to find that the qualities in question, underlying 
all expression of the man, were used even more constantly 
in soothing, encouraging and reconciling his colleagues 
than in the lists. They were used with a large ease that, 
in any hisiozical perspective, as in any human estimate, 
must give him bulk and value. The record of his labcurs 
as a peacemaker is prodigious. A reader must bring to it 
his very kindness, as well as an adequate sense of humour, 
not to feel that the characters of Chamberlain, Rosebery 
and even Gladstone are diminished a little by comparison 
with that of the lovable colleague who dealt so wisely with 
egotisms and vanities. 

This is not the place in which to say how the book com- 
pels at some points a revision of known political history. 
Here, it is sufficient to acknowledge. that it does so not by 
means of special pleading on the author’s part, for Mr. 
Gardiner avoids anything of the kind, but by an honest 
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exhibition of facts and docu- 
ments. The revision is rather 
one of angle and proportions 
than of facts. To my own mind 
the main merit of the work is, 
indeed, that it sets the public 
men, the politics and the states- 
manship of a stormy and 
memorable run of years in a 
light as human and _ unpre- 
judiced as that of a good 
novel, and so clears one’s 
judgment of them. The con- 
scientiousness and competence 
of these 1,246 pages are equally 
fine. The narrative is full and 
candid (I except only the pain- 
ful but important episode of 
Bradlaugh, as to which Har- 
court’s position is not made 
plain) and guided by a sure 
memory of public events. This 
merit brings out in strong relief 
the fact that men are not to 
be measured for posterity by 
the effect they make in the 
conflicts of their time, even 


I have told too much, and 
that I had better have told 
nothing at all. I bow my head 
to them all.” (If Sir Basil 
still occupied that large bleak 
room of his at New Scotland 
Yard I should scarcely like to: 
hint at the misuse of the 
word “ between”!) Most 
readers I fancy will not fall 
into any of the three classes 
indicated but will gladly accept 
the book as it is, and recognise: 
it as a thoroughly interesting. 
and informing miscellany 
largely concerning persons and 
events that have come up: 
for consideration at Scotland 
Yard during the past eight or 
ten years. 

In discussing the detective 
in real life by way of intro- 
duction to his many real life 
stories in which the detective 
played an important part Sir 
Basil has a sly dig at the 
romantic exploitation of crime 


though they do nothing out- 


detection : 


case of Harcourt himself, 
estimates were fantastic. The || 
crowd of those who delighted 


side those conflicts. In the ] 
| 
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“* Real life is quite unlike detec- 
tive fiction ; in fact in detective 
work fiction is stranger than 
truth. Mr. Sherlock Holmes, to- 


Mr. A, G. Gardiner. 


in his prowess never saw be- 

hind a formal and pompous manner and the gift of ornate 
and sparkling rhetoric; while an adversary as shrewd 
as Mr. Goschen could call him a soldier of fortune. 
Intimates, for their part, seeing him boyish and blusterous, 
forgot the moral bigness of which an ungoverned habit 
was a sign. 

Harcourt’s temper seems to have been as overwhelming 
as his humour, and both were ebullitions of a splendid 
vitality. One gathers that he was hardly ‘“‘ under the 
weather ’’ more than once (after his first wife’s death for 
a while), and that his home life and all his private relation- 
ships were finely happy. Between father and son a rare 
friendship was known to subsist; but the love on both 
sides and the worship on at least one side are now seen to 
have been idyllic, and will always be famous. The bio- 
graphy owes much to a faithful journal which ‘‘ Loulou ” 
Harcourt kept of his father’s private activities. As the 
serenity and strength of his heart are realised, one 
begins to think of him as above all a philanthropist. But 
what an entertaining one! There are good stories enough 
in the book to furnish half a dozen articles as long as this, 
and there is not a letter or a passage of oratory which fails 
to be lively. Sir L. N. Guillemard, to whom Mr. Gardiner 
is indebted for a chapter of reminiscences, has in particular 
assembled stories of Harcourt’s working manner at the 
Treasury, in such a way as to make a vivid and memor- 
able portrait. Finally, Mr. Gardiner sums up in a masterly 
analysis of character, and decides reasonably that he left 
an English name that time will not obliterate, and a record 
of service that will be an enduring part of English history. 
To think so must be an author’s best reward for heavy 
labours. 

KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


QUEER PEOPLE.* 


Sir Basil Thomson, who after all his greatly diversified 
experiences retains a lively sense of humour, starts his brief 
pieface to this portly volume of varied memories with the 
following short paragraph: ‘‘ My readers will be divided 
between those who think that I have not told enough, that 


By Basil Thomson. (Hodder & 


* “Queer People.” 
Stoughton.) 


net. 


whom I take off my hat with a 
silent prayer that he may never 
appear in the flesh, worked by induction, but not, so far as I 
am able to judge, by the only method which gets home, namely 
organisation and hard work. He consumed vast quantities of 
drugs and tobacco. I do not know how much his admirable 
achievements owed to these, but I do know that if we at Scot- 
land Yard had faithfully copied his processes we should have 
ended by fastening upon a distinguished statesman or high 
dignitary of the Church the guilt of some revolting crime. . . 
Scotland Yard has the enormous advantage over Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes in that it has an organisation which can scour every 
pawnshop, every laundry, every public-house, and even ever! 
lodging- -house in the huge area of London within a couple ot 
hours.” 


If truth be not stranger than fiction, as the popular 
saying has it, and the nouns should change places as Sir 
Basil Thomson has it, at any rate the truth can exercise 
as full fascination over the reader as can fiction—if its 
presentation fall into the right hands, as it assuredly has 
in the present case. 

Whether he is telling of the discovery of a note-forger’s 
den, of the outbreak of war, of the national hysteria which 
“saw” trainloads of non-existent Russians, of the ways 
of spies and the dealings with those suspected of espionage, 
or discussing certain after-the-war problems, Sir Basil has: 
a liveliness of manner which provides unfailingly good! 
reading. Evidence of this might be cited from well-nigh 
every page of his volume, but take by way of example his 
final ‘‘ foot-note ’’ to the Peace Conference : 

“ Atlast the Peace Treaty was signed at Versailles. 
what contemporaries think of it; we can only guess at the 
verdict of posterity. We see through a glass darkly that a 
rearrangement of frontiers which includes a corridor, a reduction 
of Austria to such proportions that she cannot feed herself, will 
not stand. The epigram ascribed to Herr Rathenau that the 
Treaty of Versailles set out to Europeanise the Balkans and has: 


only succeeded in Balkanising Europe will gather truth with 
every month we live.” 


We know 


Sir Basil, by the way, is rather fond of dropping into 
prophecy, as when in a chapter on the Royal Unemployed 
he says that there can be but little doubt that some 
of these dethroned monarchs will return : 


“‘ The greater part of Bavaria is royalist at heart, and any day 
within the next two years we may open our morning paper to 
find that Prince Rupprecht is King. Baden may not impossibly 
follow suit. Europe may even come round to the belief that a 
hereditary president, which is the real position in a limited 
monarchy, is cheaper than the American form of elected 
autocrat.” 


= 
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Many, too, are the happy phrases with which the author 
diverts the reader, as in this witty comment on the 
successive Russian revolutions : 

““ Strange that we should ever have talked of Russia as the 
“Steam Roller’! All that is left of it now is the red flag.”’ 

WALTER JERROLD. 


THE LAST HARVEST.* 


This last and posthumous book from John Burroughs, 
‘the American—shall we call him “‘ nature lover’”’ ?—is a 
thing to keep. Although it invites comparison with 
Hudson’s posthumous ‘“‘ A Hind in Richmond Park,” the 
‘comparison, once made, might be disastrous to a fair 
appreciation of a harvest which is full of remembered 
perfume, the perfume which pervaded our brave years 
‘of youth, years when we allowed Emerson, Thoreau, 
Jefferies to uplift us, charm us, delight us. 

Let us not be too insistent, then, upon tidiness, literary 
form, balance in this posthumous volume, and we shall 
‘discover in it a mine of pleasure. The first eighty-five 
pages, devoted to ‘‘ Emerson and His Journals,” have 
‘sent at least one reader scurrying back to a neglected hero, 
fortified by Burrough’s admonition : 

“‘ But why wish Emerson had been some other than he was ? 
‘He was at least the quintessence of New England Puritanism, 
ts last and deepest meaning and result, lifted into the regions 
of ethics and esthetics.” 

Even the next section, ‘‘ Flies in Amber,’’ serves to re- 
awaken interest in Emerson. We are less fearful of 
-disillusionment after the eulogies of a critic who can pick 
‘out the flies from the amber as neatly as this : 

“‘ The incongruities of Emerson are seen in such passages as 
this: ‘ Each plant has its parasites, and each created thing its 
lover and poet,’ as if there were any relation between the two 
clauses of this sentence—between parasites and lovers and 
poets! As if one should say, ‘ Woodchucks are often alive with 
fleas, and our fruit trees bloom in May.’ ”’ 

One feels that it must have been better to read Burroughs 
‘than to argue with him ! 

Another treat is in store for us when we reach the section 
-of this book devoted to Thoreau, for surely it is a treat to 
have Thoreau explained to us at this time of day? One 
had hardly realised before how very modern Thoreau was. 
But John Burroughs tells us (and if you don’t believe 
just take—if you can find it—the dusty ‘“‘ Walden” from 
your bottom shelf) that 

“ Thoreau’s faults as a writer are as obvious as his merits. 
Emerson hit upon one of them when he said, ‘ The trick of his 
rhetoric is soon learned; it consists in substituting for the 
obvious word and thought, its diametrical antagonist.’ He 
praises wild mountains and winter forests for their domestic 
air, snow and ice for their warmth, and so on.” 

Perhaps the trick was so obvious as to be unapparent. 
But this is a Thoreau-ism! As Burroughs reminds us 
(we do not remember having realised it, however): ‘‘ One 
frequently comes upon such sentences as these: ‘ If I were 
sadder, I should be happier’ ; ‘ The longer I have forgotten 
you, the more I remember you.’”’ We are not always 
forced to employ the carefully non-committal ‘‘ Quite so! ”’ 
while listening to Burroughs’s opinionated sapience. Some 
of Thoreau’s faults really are obvious (Burroughs does 
not omit to mention every fault), and we agree without 
qualms when he charges Thoreau with occasional bragging 
and with defying “‘ our sense of fitness and proportion by 
the degree in which he magnifies the little and belittles the 
big.”” Perhaps most naturalists who are also writers 
incline to this habit. Not the least of Hudson’s excellences 
is the imaginative, poetic harmony of his perceptions with 
one another and with the spiritual universe. 

“A Critical Glance into Darwin’’ completes the im- 
portant part of ‘‘ The Last Harvest.’’ There are several 
essays and prose fragments of more or less interest, which 
-only enthusiastic admirers of Burroughs will value highly. 
In “ What Makes a Poem?” there are suggestive and 
‘also platitudinous remarks, and quotations of verse admired 
by Burroughs which are but brindled poetry very often. 


* “The Last Harvest.” By John Burroughs. 7s. 6d. 
«(Jonathan Cape.) 


John Burroughs as a literary critic is superficial; asa 
philosophical critic he is patient, dogmatic and sometimes 
profound. He is, however, quite entertaining as a literary 
critic, and here, in ‘‘ Sundown Papers,” he can strafe 
“The Reds of Literature’’ (in which task no profound 
poetic sense is needful) with great gusto. The following 
demands quotation. He is speaking of “‘ a class of young 
men who seem to look upon themselves as revolutionary 
poets,” and “in a late number of Current Opinion Carl 
Sandburg who, I am told, is their chosen leader, waves his 
dirty shirt in the face of the public.”” Even “ H. D.” 
(Burroughs refers to her as a man) is in the dock here. 
The sentence is, ‘‘I do not think Whitman would be 
enough interested in them to feel contempt towards them.” 

“A Last Harvest’ is quite free from dullness. 


R. L. Mécroz. 


A BOY’S WORLD.* 


For the last few years literary France has been divided 
into vehement admirers and uneasy detractors of M. Marcel 
Proust. In England the chiet champion of Proust has been 
Mr. Walkley ; and it will be interesting to see, now that 
“A la Recherche du Temps Perdu "’ is available in Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff’s extremely brilliant version whether many 
English readers will range themselves with Mr. Walkley. 
For my part I think M. Proust’s novel easily the most 
exciting thing which has occurred in French fiction since 
the days of Flaubert. It is a world of its own, just as the 
novels of James are a separate world ; and at least in the 
first part, when we are first introduced to the narrator as 
a boy, to Swann, to the inimitable Francoise, to Legrandin, 
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to Aunt Léonie, to Odette and the rest, M. Proust has 
produced a book which, for its combination of imaginative 
sympathy with memory and comment, has not been 
surpassed in this century. Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable features of the book is the way in which M. 
Proust indicates subtly the different levels 0.1 memory. 
Under the malign influence of Freud the human race is 
being urged to forget that forgetfulness is a blessing ; 
normal people have always valued their experience by the 
simple test of oblivion. That which bites most clearly on 
the consciousness, and most deeply, are the things which 
help to make us what we are; then come the lesser 
incidents, the quicker emotions which leave a clear but 
shallower impress ; then trivial things, which have to be, 
consciously, remembered, and last, the things, unnecessary, 
unpleasant and fugitive, which we forget. As the boy— 
unnamed—who tells Swann’s story, takes us and himself 
through his past and the past of his family’s friends and 
his own, no reader can fail to mark how well his memory 
serves him ; how the vivid and vital things in his past are 
rendered for us with clearness and sharpness of outline. 
Other persons’ idiosyncrasies, their habits and ways of 
speech—symbolised in one day’s happenings or one hour’s 
—reveal their characters to us. In the first sections we 
live mainly with the family at Combray ; Swann is a figure 
who comes in and out, but it is not till M. Proust has taught 
us to understand thoroughly the character and environment 
of his narrator, that he begins on the story of Swann and 
Odette. Their love-story—if one can call it that—is 
rendered with extraordinary delicacy and feeling. It is a 
subject which could easily be made sordid and disgusting— 
this infatuation of a typical ‘‘ man of the world” for a 
doubtful woman; but M. Proust tells it so as to show the 
humanity, not the beastliness, of his protagonists. 

Those who wish to find M. Proust’s best will probably 
turn to the exquisite pages at the beginning, or the no less 
exquisite section at the end which pictures the boy’s 
devotion to Gilberte Swann. There is a beautiful under- 
standing of children shown in this section. The meetings 
in the Champs Elysées, the gradual growth of intimacy, 
meaning so much to the boy, so little to Gilberte, the rapture 
when Gilberte tells him to call her by her name, the agony 
of the days when they miss—all this has a quality of pathos 
which few modern authors can equal. Is not this account 
of the boy at home astonishingly true to life ? 

“I made every effort to introduce the name of Swann into my 
conversation with my parents; in my own mind, of course, I 
never ceased to murmur it; but I needed also to hear its ex- 
quisite sound, and to make myself play that chord, the voiceless 
rendering of which did not suffice me. Moreover, that name of 
Swann, with which I had for so long been familiar, was to me 
now ... the name of something new. It was for ever present 
in my mind, which could not, however, grow accustomed to it. 
I analysed it, I spelt it; its orthography came to me as a sur- 
prise. And with its familiarity it had simultaneously lost its 
innocence. 


There have been studies into the child’s temperament more 
probing than M. Proust’s, but nothing which can compare 
with it for its mixture of tenderness and depth. Both 
translator and publisher must be congratulated on this very 
excellent enterprise. 


OLD AND CLEAR.* 


If the ancient world is far from us in time, some parts 
of it ‘are clear, as clear as they can be. Scholarship has 
done this for us in the department of religion; it has 
elucidated one or two sections, till the modern reader 
who is prepared to exercise his mind, may get a reliable 
idea of what the ancients practised and believed. The 
forms are often strange and remote. But religion is 
religion, and the intelligent sympathy of to-day can detect 
much ‘more that is common to old and new than.in the 
age before comparative religion and archeology set to 


* “ History of Roman Religion.”” By W. R. Halliday, 
B.A., B.Litt.—‘‘ Egypt and the Old Testament.” By T. Eric 
Peet, M.A., University Press of Liverpool. 5s. each. (Hodder 


& Stoughton.) 


work upon the vestiges of old-world faiths. Here we 
have two books which make the old clear. 

Professor Halliday begins with Numa and stops at the 
revival under Augustus. His eight chapters form a 
succinct, reliable survey ; those who have not read or who 
will not read larger works like Warde Fowler’s cannot do 
better than turn over this lucid sketch. A summary, but 
a summary done with deftness and a light, sure touch. 
He emphasises the significance of Roman religion for the 
State, and the curious lack of what moderns value as 
personal fellowship between the worshipper and the deity. 
When Cicero claims that whatever Romans may lack, as 
compared with other nations, they excel in religion or the 
worship of the gods, we are startled. That at first sight 
is precisely what we miss in Roman life. The early 
Roman’s religion, as Professor Halliday remarks, ‘‘ provides 
no opportunity for the development of a personal emotional 
relation between worshipper and the object of worship as 
do religious systems in which gods are conceived upon the 
analogy of human personality.” But his religion did 
enter into his life as a citizen. Religion as awe, as the 
sense of a bond which involved duties and rites, was strong. 
Only it bore upon the individual as the member of his 
group, as a native of the country, as a citizen of the State. 
It was really when the demand for a personal religion 
became clamant that the old Roman religion broke down, 
and Professor Halliday leaves it on the verge of its collapse, 
after tracing with close care its rise and fortunes during 
the preceding centuries. One of the useful things in his 
book is the reiterated proof that Roman religion was a 
thing by itself. So many beginners, interested in classical 
literature, get the idea that Greece and Rome had a 
common mythology, that it needs repeated strokes to 
knock it out of their imaginations. Professor Halliday 
succeeds in this, as in a number of equally educational 
suggestions. 

Professor Peet’s subject is religious, as Professor Halli- 
day’s is not. The Romans may have given us the term 
“‘ religion,”’ and yet their “‘ religious ”’ life is less religious, 
judged by modern standards, than that of most ancient 
peoples, certainly than that of the Egyptians. The 
Romans, for example, had but a dim sense of immortality. 
In their early funeral ceremonies there is not any trace 
“‘ of any belief in personal survival.’ Professor Halliday’s 
estimate of this element is less generous than that of 
M. Cumont in his recent lectures. But in any case the 
Egyptians, if belief in immortality characterises religion, 
were among the most religious peoples of the ancient 
world. Professor Peet, however, is dealing not with their 
religion but with the relations between Egypt and the 
Hebrews. He provides a competent summary of the 
problem, which does not err on the side of catering for 
conservatives in Biblical criticism. ‘‘ The truth is,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ there is in Egypt singularly little evidence 
which bears directly on the Bible narrative,” and some of 
that evidence is susceptible of various interpretations. 
Egyptologists differ, so do Biblical critics, in their estimates. 
What Professor Peet supplies is a trenchant, comprehensive 
account of the evidence. Abram’s migration (pp. 47 f) 
may be part of the Semitic irruption about 2000 B.c. The 
story of the Israelites in Egypt (pp. 64 f) owes its local 
colour to a later age; some of it points to the Hyksos 
period, but “‘ it is all the sort of vague, general knowledge 


“which any ancient tourist spending a few weeks in Egypt 


at almost any date after about 1600B.c. might have 
acquired from his dragoman,” while stories like those of 
Joseph buying up the land or of the use of straw for brick- 
making are unhistorical. The time of the exodus (pp. 105 /) 
is left undecided, the route is put much farther north than 
the Red Sea, though Professor Peet thinks the Biblical 
data are too confused and contradictory to yield any 
definite idea of the route taken. The relations between 
Egypt and the later monarchy (pp. 146/) present less 
debatable matter, though the chronology is not always 
certain. Here, as well as in the earlier chapters, the 
reader would have been helped by a chronological table ; 
it is difficult to keep in mind the various Dynasties in 
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addition to the kings of Israel and Judah. The last two 
chapters deal with the Jewish colonies in Egypt and the 
problem of where the temple of Onias lay, Professor Peet 
offering a vigorous, sceptical commentary on Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s hypothesis of Tell-el-Yahudieh. 

Both volumes fulfil the end of the series, ‘‘ The Ancient 
World,” which they open. They do present, in attractive 
form, ‘‘ an authoritative account of the results of recent 
research.’’ Professor Peet’s book perhaps has fewer 
results to chronicle, and more open questions. But even 
the revelation that many points are still unsettled is of 
itself a result. 


James 


WOMEN OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 


Miss Winifred Stephens is an indefatigable writer on 
France and things of France. This, her latest book, sets 
out to give some account of the part played by women 
in bringing about the French Revolution and during 
its stormy history—an enormous subject indeed, whose 
records are exceedingly confused and controversial, and 
about which we are still for the most part in the dark, 
from any true historical point of view. Miss Stephens in 
her prefatory note disarms criticism by frankly declaring 
that her book is merely a compilation, and not an original 
study of original sources, and she gives a list of the 
authorities upon whom she draws. 

Women have always been politically important and 
politically influential, And such a movement as cul- 
minated in the revolutionary period in France was un- 
doubtedly greatly influenced, moulded and reinforced by 
the feelings and opinions of women. The economic stress 
of any epoch is always felt by women as much as by men, 
and when the cause of a political ferment is mainly eco- 
nomic we may be sure that women are no less potently 
implicated than men. In France certain women of course 
appeared prominently in the eye of the public, and the 
doings and careers of these heroines have drawn the 
limelight upon them. 

Every one knows of the most conspicuous women of 
the moment ; Madame Roland, Madame de Condorcet, 
Madame de Staél, Madame Helvétius, and others, who by 
bringing the right minds together in their salons, by their 
writings and by their personalities influenced the course of 
events. And there were others who took a very active 
part in the doings of the time, such as Olympe de Gouge, 
Théroigne de Méricourt, Claire Lacombe, Etta Palm, etc., 
to say nothing of the women of October and the march 
to Versailles—Louison Chabry, the poissardes, Renée 
Audu. Of all these and their activities Miss Stephens 
gives an account, brief or extended, and there are many 
curious and picturesque anecdotes and details related. 
It must be confessed that the impression as a whole of these 
women and their doings is not a very favourable one. 
There was a good deal of posing, a good deal of play- 
acting and more than a suspicion that many were rather 
adventuresses fishing in troubled waters for notoriety. 
But one or two of them, Mme. Roland, for instance, and 
Mme. de Condorcet, as well as Mme. de Staél, were people 
of high intelligence and powers, while even among the 


others were occasional examples of straight thinking and . 


perspicacity. At the same time even Miss Stephens’s 
condensed narrative, though in some ways it cannot be 
described as clear, shows that there were very reasonable 
grounds for the suppression of women’s clubs and societies 
by the Convention. All that women had gained through 
the Revolution was “ the right to divorce and the right 
to equality of inheritance.” 

Miss Stephens has acquitted herself reasonably well of 
her task, though her book is not distinguished and is not 
easy toread. It is impossible not to utter a protest agais st 
her use of the word salonniéve, meaning a woman who held 
a salon. She employs it over and over again, possibly 


* “Women of the French Revolution.” By Winifred 
Stephens. 15s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


with authority, but no authority could make it anything 
but an ugly and an abominable word. Its real meaning 
should probably be a “ hack of the salons ’’—a woman 
who runs from salon to salon, and then it would be 
contemptuous and rather slangy. 


F. M. A. 
THE WELL-READ ROVER.* 


The late Lord Bryce is remembered in different quarters 
in very different aspects. At Westminster and among old 
cronies at the National Liberal Club he is recalled as a man 
whose talk was always better than his set speeches. Up 
and down the country his memory stands high among Lord 
Rectors, and in that academic capacity he made a deeper 
impression in the New World than he did as a diploma- 
tist. In the Dominions he is recalled as a kind of envoy in 
the region of ideas and Imperial constitutionalism. At the 
Athenzum men are said to talk of him as a living encyclo- 
pedia outshining others who have eminent claims of the 
same order. His publishers speak of him as a man of 
ungovernable energy gradually reduced by habit to a 
kind of time-table. Other men cherish his memory as that 
of a mountaineer and globe-trotter, and it was out of this 
arduous pursuit that he built up a robust physique from 
poor capital at the outset. 

Outside the embassy at Washington, however, his name 
stands in profound honour as author of ‘‘ The American 
Constitution,” and if the New World, with its special 
susceptibility to criticism in this field, can accept him as 
its judge and annalist, the ‘‘ James Bryce ’’ there recorded 
in plain terms with no addition is pretty sure of a working 
immortality among Americans quite apart from any 
fame he has earned over here. We may even take leave 
to doubt if Lord Bryce did not suffer in this countiy from 
that uneasy suspicion which the typical Briton feels in 
regard to versatility when he meets it outside the world 
of entertainment. The only offset we allow to our states- 
men, as a rule, without any question or demur, is a passion 
for the turf, and men like Bryce and Gladstone became 
targets for doubt because they hardly knew a set of weigh- 
ing-in scales from a totalisator. So in superior circles 
Lord Bryce was regarded as a “ political professor,’’ and 
a person to be shunned, as Burke was in his day, because 
he made men think. 

There are three of Bryce’s books already which reveal 
him as an observer of nations and races, and the problems 
that engage their attention. But Transcaucasia, South 
Africa and South America were only parts of the vast 
area he covered in odd times and vacations. The thing 
about his vacations is that they were never vacant. It 
was against his order of mind to take things easily, or 
even to relax the bow, and if there is a fault in this book 
it is that it personally conducts us about the globe in the 
same magisterial frame of mind that he carried into his 
writing of history. The result is that he found Palestine 
arid and stony, and Iceland unattractive to the visitor 
unless he was prepared to be absorbed in its sagas. But 
the sun-saturated isles of the Pacific, with their odd origin 
and their luxury of colour, the mountains of Poland and 
Hungary with their echoes of history and warfare, and the 
homeliness of the scenery in the Eastern states as compared 
with the grim splendours of Colorado and the Rockies— 
these are things that awaken him to eloquence and the 
exercise of his best judicial faculties. Perhaps the real 
revelation in the boos, however, is the strenuous and 
amazing clamber he made through the Alps in the 
wake of Suvaroff’s flight from Masséna in the Napoleonic 
wars—a veritable nightmare of desperate flight and obstin- 
ate energy that left precipices footed with hecatombs of 
dead. Bryce notes how meagrely the historians of that 
campaign treat its geographical aspect, and now he has done 
it so thoroughly it is doubtful if anyone will ever have 
need to do it again. Truly the hobbies of this wonderful 
man were enough to make another man’s life-work. 


J. P. CoLtins. 
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MODERN FRANCE.* 


It may be said at once that ‘‘ Modern France "’ satisfies, 
and more than satisfies, the expectations aroused by the 
recent publication of the companion volume on ‘“ Medieval 
France.’”’ So thorough and convincing a piece of work is 
indispensable to the serious student of the country and 
period with which it is concerned. From the sixteenth to 
the twentieth century, from the coronation of Francis I 
to the Presidency of M. Raymond Poincaré, the thought 
and manifold activities of the most gifted and various of 
the nations is spread before the reader. And the weight 
of learning is borne so easily, knowledge is imparted with 
so light a hand, that the narrative flows like fiction, and he 
who runs may read. 

The method pursued is that adopted in the earlier volume. 
The overwhelming mass of material is divided into sections, 
and each of these is entrusted to some competent scholar, 
under the guidance and direction of Mr. Arthur Tilley, 
the general editor. On the advantages, and the incidental 
disadvantages, of this plan, the present reviewer has spoken 
in a notice of ‘‘ Medieval France,”’ and his remarks do not 
call for repetition. Although the period dealt with by 
“Modern France”’ is shorter than that covered by its 
predecessor, the volume is nearly twice as long, extending 
as it does to some 850 pages. Despite the most drastic 
compression, the sections have only been kept within the 
limits assigned to them by the skill and self-denial of the 
writers. This tribute is properly paid in the Preface 
signed ‘‘ A. T.”’ to MM. Hauser and Bourgeois, the authors 
of the chapter on ‘“‘ History’; but it applies equally, for 
instance, to M. Housticq, who is responsible for that on 
“ Painting, Sculpture and Decorative Art ’’ ; and certainly 
not less to Mr. Tilley himself, who treats of ‘‘ Literature 
before 1870.”’ It is gratifying that the editor does not 
continue in this volume the self-denying ordinance he 
imposed on himself previously. The reason of the greater 
bulk of ‘‘ Modern France ”’ is that practically every topic 
discussed demands a more extended treatment than in 
the previous volume; and also that certain chapters— 
such as those on Finance, Law, Music, Science—have 
no counterpart in ‘‘ Medieval France.”’ 

It is a fascinating business to mark the development 
of ideas implicit in the Middle Ages, to their fruition to-day. 
After the unparalleled disasters and triumphs of her 
destiny, France, at the moment, is supreme in the military 
councils of Europe. As we read the chapter on her His- 
tory, we may note how the principles inspiring the wisest 
of her medieval rulers have been realised at long last. 
They strove to make France an entity. She is so to-day, 
free as they dreamed from factious nobles within, and 
foreign invaders from without, mistress in her own borders. 
Through the absolutism of Louis XIV and Louis XV, 
was won the great conception of the Republic, One and 
Indivisible. Such continuity of life and principle is not 
peculiar to the State, but could be illustrated from other 
departments of French activity. The nation, for instance, 
has never acquiesced gladly in the idea of a Gallican 
Church, as has the English people in that of the Anglican. 
It still holds to the ideal of a united Christendom under 
the supreme spiritual control of the Pontiff ; and modern 
France yet produces saints after the pattern of the Middle 
Ages, in the person of St. Vincent de Paul. French litera- 
ture, too, has preserved a continuity of method and matter 
to a degree altogether surprising. The life of Villon is 
reproduced in the nineteenth century by Verlaine, with 
a fidelity that is less accident than plagiarism. The gaiety 
of the Fabliaux is manifest, with an added art, in the works 
of Rabelais, La Fontaine, and—when that morose writer 
condescended to laugh—in the stories of Maupassant. 
The peculiar gift for sculpture, displayed to our admiration 
in the porches of so many cathedrals, is evident still in the 
grace and piety of ‘“‘ The Procession to the Tomb,” by 
Bartholomé in Pére-Lachaise, and in the triumphant 
audacities of Rodin. Almost the only art which shows 

* “Modern France: A Companion to ‘ French Studies.’ 
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a decline is that of architecture, which actually claims far 
less space in ‘“‘ Modern France ”’ than was conceded to the 
same subject in its predecessor. The Gothic churches, 
raised to the glory of God, have given place to Renaissance 
palaces, built for the pride of princes. 

It is simple truth to say that the two companion volumes 
of ‘‘ Medieval France’’ and “‘ Modern France” are quite 
indispensable for the purposes of the serious student. 


EuGENE Mason. 


RAMBLING AND AMBLING.* 


“This book has been written as a pleasure to myself 
over a period of twenty years,’’ says Mr. Darton in a 
preface to ‘‘ The Marches of Wessex.” “It began as an 
attempt to describe, mainly for the use of friends . . . the 
admirable fitness of Dorset for walking tours’? but “ it 
seemed to me that here, on the frontier of England (for 
Dorset was really that until late in the Middle Ages), I had 
the true story of England ; not the extremes of romance 
and war and politics, but the mean. So I changed my 
plan, and have tried to do or combine three things in each 
chapter of the book—to sketch very slightly the main 
tendency of English history in a series of epochs ; to apply 
that history to its local exhibition in Dorset; and, finally, 
to describe a string of places, within the compass of a 
reasonable day’s walk, in which some remains of the epoch 
dealt with are still patent.’’ The reader will share Mr. 
Darton’s fervent “God forbid!’’ upon finding that the 
author has not attempted to write a “ gossiping guide ”’ or 
series of ‘‘ rambles,” for it is difficult to conceive a more 
satisfying accomplishment than Mr. Darton’s in its present 
form. His loquacious discourse is full of interesting and 
unexpected information, and it is illustrated admirably by 
reproductions of old engravings. Mr. Darton adds an 
appendix on ‘“ How to link all the ruttiers into one.” If 
you don’t know what a ruttier is, you certainly must read 
“The Marches of Wessex,” and whether you love rambling 
country-sides or Mr. Thomas Hardy’s fiction, you will 
conclude by making a resolution for next summer holidays. 
You will go tramping with Mr. Darton; for the art of 
rambling is that of covering interesting ground in a 
leisurely but interesting manner, so that all the unexpected 
turnings en route do not prevent you finding your way 
home at last. You will ramble much as Mr. Darton wrote 
his book. 

“Sketches from a Library Window” is the work of a 
literary ambler. Ambling is (never mind the dictionary) 
just going along anywhere, but slowly, slowly. Mr. Basil 
Anderton, the City Librarian at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
should be a cause of emulation amongst that city’s 
numerous literary societies. Mr. Basil Anderton (it says 
so upon the title page of this book) is also “‘ Author of 
‘ Fragrance among Old Volumes,’ ‘ Idylls of a Year,’ Etc.” 
“Etc,’’ mind. One is tempted to believe that ‘ etcetera ”’ 
(or rather ‘‘ Etcetera’’) represents the contents of 
“Sketches from a Library Window,” for a reader needs 
to be in a very, very leisurely mood indeed to read Mr. 
Anderton’s book without impatience. It is miscellaneous 
throughout, both in choice of subjects and treatment of 
them. There is a quiet charm in the chapter headed “‘ In 
Northumbrian Sunshine,’’ which too often elsewhere is 
replaced by an otiose facility of making thought associa- 
tions. ‘‘ Nature and Human Nature: An Inquiry based 
chiefly on Wordsworth,” would have been more interesting 
with less copious quotation of familiar passages from great 
poetry and a little tighter grasp of the critical argument. 
A similar weakness for quoting familiar passages is evident 
in the paper on “‘ Sir Thomas Browne.’’ Mr. Anderton 
here adds to Mr. George Saintsbury’s analysis of Browne’s 
prose some elaborate scansions of ‘‘ one or two specimens 
of Browne when he is mot at his best,’’ which may be of 
interest to the student of prosody and prose, but hardly 

* “The Marches of Wessex.” By F. J. Harvey Darton. 
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to the general reader who loves Sir Thomas Browne. The 
chapters on “A Stoic of Louvain: Justus Lipsius”’ and 
‘‘ The Lure of Translation” have also an esoteric literary 
interest, though even here Mr. Anderton sometimes ambles 
a little too leisurely. 

R. L. MéGroz. 


MR. WELLS IN UTOPIA.* 


If by some prescience Mr. H. G. Wells had known that 
Parliament was going to embark upon a full-dress debate 
on the Capitalist System—whether it has failed, and what 
better system can replace it—he could not have written 
anything more timely than ‘‘ Men Like Gods.” The 
arguments now being used in the House against Capitalism 
are here, and he anticipates the argument of its supporters 
by showing you here the ideal state, the Utopia of which 
reformers have dreamed all through the ages, and shows 
it as the good and going concern that those who are 
comfortable under the old order say it never can become. 

For my part I would sooner trust Mr. Wells’s vision 
than the biased opinion of those who have feathered their 
nests and think that to witness their happiness should be 
happiness enough for the vast majority who are left out 
in the cold. Mr. Wells’s argument seems to be that a 
system that is bad for most people and good for only a 
few is its own condemnation. And if I do not quite like 
the Utopia he offers in exchange for the present reign of 
muddle and injustice, it is probably because, like most men, 
I am still too selfish to be able to rank the general well- 
being above the private habits and way of life that happen 
to suit my temperament. I confess that I shrink from the 
prospect of ceasing to be a free agent, of having my comings 
and goings ordained for me by other men, of being reduced 
to a sort of machine, or part of one, and compelled to work 
in monotonous union with the rest of the machinery. I 
do not believe that dream is alluring enough to attract 
even those who suffer heavy wrong under the present 
ungodly regime. It seems as mechanical and tiresome 
as the ancient conception of a heaven in which the blest 
would have nothing to do but to sit and sing and play 
harps. If human nature were so changed that it could 
be satisfied with that, I wonder would it still be human ? 

‘“‘ The Utopians told of eugenic beginnings, of a new and 
surer decision in the choice of parents,’’ writes Mr. Wells, 
“of an increasing certainty in the science of heredity ”’ ; 
and as a consequence the Utopians were a splendid race, 
perfect in body and healthy in mind. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, but I do not like the prospect of 
letting the doctor usurp the office of the irresponsible 
Cupid. Perhaps it is that I am cramped by old-fashioned 
ideals, for I do feel it would be a blessed thing if we could 
say of our world as one of the Utopians says of his : ‘‘ Utopia 
has no parliament, no private wealth, no business compe- 
tition, no politics nor prisons, no lunatics, no defectives 
or cripples, and it has none of these things because it has 
schools and teachers who are all that schools and teachers 
can be. Politics, trade and competition are the methods 
of adjustment of a crude society. Such methods of adjust- 
ment have been laid aside in Utopia for more than a 
thousand years. There is no rule nor government needed 
by adult Utopians because all the rule and government 
they need they have in childhood and youth. Our education 
is our government.” 

That is as it should be. If men and women can be so 
trained that they will always, without compulsion, of their 
own will, do what is honest, unselfish, healthful, wise, right, 
losing their lives in the universal life and so finding them, 
who can say it is not to be desired ? 

But whether you like Utopia or not, you will like the 
narration of how Mr. Barnstaple found himself suddenly 
and miraculously transported into it. A musical comedy 


actress, a society lady, a film producer, and others, in- 
cluding two well-known, easily identifiable living politicians, 
and a not so well known literary man, are chance com- 
panions of his great adventure ; these bring the atmosphere 


(Cassell.) 
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DEVONSHIRE STREET, 2 LONDON, W.C, 
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and traditions of the old world into the new, and the 
exchange of views between them and the leading Utopians 
is shrewdly and amusingly anticipatory of the present 
debate at St. Stephen’s. It is, like most of Mr. Wells’s 
later novels, largely conversational, but the conversations 
on all manner of current problems are alive and brilliantly 
suggestive. Moreover, there is a story, and one that does 
not lack variety of incident or exciting situations. The 
characters are drawn with a cunning lifelikeness: there 
is no possible mistaking the two politicians ; the one urbane 
and unperturbed in all circumstances, the other rash, 
militant, a rampant Imperialist, and there is a sincerity 
and profound earnestness underlying all the delightful 
humour and irony of it that give this fantasy impressiveness 
and poignance and power of appeal. Mr. Wells could not 
be uninteresting if he tried ; and you may disagree with 
him and yet agree that he has never presented the wonders 
of his ideal state more imaginatively or more interestingly 
than in ‘“‘ Men Like Gods.”’ 


THE ISLE OF SWEET SAVOURS.* 


Two triumphs go to Mr. Gibson’s credit in this book. 
The first is that he has written a fairly large volume about 
Ceylon without quoting the famous hymn-couplet which 
refers to ‘‘spicy breezes’’ (legitimately he is proud of 
this); the second is that he has not written a single 
“heavy ’”’ or boring page. In fact he conveys history— 
natural and otherwise—geography, ancient legends and 
modern ways, in a style so pleasant that the reader who 
cannot go to Ceylon will feel that the book might be twice 
as long without tiring him, while the reader who can go 
wheresoever he will, at the whim of the moment, will 
pack up and start after the first chapter and finish the book 
on board the liner. 

As far as I know, my path in this world will never lead 
me to this lovely island ; if I want to see elephants I must 
gaze upon the “ cockney-bred, bun-eating pack animals 
at the Zoo,’’ upon whom Mr. Gibson glances with the scorn 
of the man who has watched wild elephants kraaled. All 
the more grateful, then, am I to an author and traveller 
who can tell so vividly of life in the island, and of its exotic 
flowers, beasts—and small house-haunting terrors ; of its 
gems and pearl-fishers, its social affairs; who can paint 
so clearly in words that the actual voyage seems almost 
unnecessary. Taking a page at hazard, this appeals to me 
vastly : 


“Even in a Colombo bungalow conversation from the hour 
of dusk must be conducted to the incessant refrain of strange 
shrillings, hoots, flutings, and catcalls from without the veranda, 
the zoonings and ploppings of blundering winged intruders, the 
sometimes appallingly disconcerting Tchk! Tchk! Tchk! of 
the gecko on the ceiling, and ominous scampers and scurryings 
in the roof betokening the household activities of the palm and 
jungle-cat and the six-foot rat-snake. Do you practise golf 
putts in your compound, the squirrels will find your lost ball 
and play noisy games with it on the roof before sun-up. Your 
bedroom upstairs will have shutters, and when in monsoon 
time your boy forgets to open these before he switches on the 
lights it may chance, at five minutes to the dinner-hour, that 
you will be screamed for to the rescue of the partner of your 
bosom, hairbrush in hand, saucer-eyed, rigid with terror, follow- 
ing with hypnotised stare an aerial Derby, un voyage autour de 
ma chambre, in which a dozen bats are vying for the honours. 
Crannied in the carved and fretted cornice, your bedroom is 
theirs by day, though you never knew. A crooked picture 
offends your eye. Proceed to straighten it, and an indiarubber 
frog hurtles from behind it in a parabolic curve which suggests 
propulsion from a trench mortar, and will certainly carry him 
to a lodgment on the other side of the room. By night the 
mosquito is ever with you, nets or no nets, and it is better to 
learn by advice than experience the wisdom of shaking the 
centipedes and scorpions out of your shoes before putting them 
on in the morning.” 


We may take this as representing the author’s trivia. On’ 


weightier matters he writes just as entertainingly, though 
for these, for a fine section on elephants and their ways, a 
most interesting series of renderings of Ceylon’s ancient 
folk-tales, and for a hundred other pertinent passages, our 


* “Cinnamon and Frangipanni.” By Ashley Gibson. 21s. 


(Chapman & Dodd.) 


readers must refer to the book itself. The illustrations 
add to its value, and I am sure that THE BOooKMAN’s. 
public, knowing Mr. Gibson by repute, will join with me 
in the hope that the Malay States, to which he has recently 
journeyed, will inspire him with a book in similar vein. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GHOSTS.* 


It is high time the question of who wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays for him were settled and got out of the way. Until 
recently it was established that Bacon had done it. This 
was demonstrated by cryptograms, anagrams, parallel 
passages and in all the most reliable methods. But the 
worst of coming to such a decision was that it left so 
many of us with nothing to go on with. So it happened 
very fortunately that Professor Lefranc found out that they 
were really written by the sixth Earl of Derby. Immediately 
afterwards Mr. Looney discovered that, on the contrary, 
they had beén written by the seventeenth Earl of Oxford. 
Now Colonel Ward has gone into the matter and fully 
agrees with Mr. Looney, but comforts the Professor by 
noting that Derby married Oxford’s daughter, and it 
seems likely he ‘‘ had on occasions assisted his father-in- 
law.” 

Quite likely. That is how poetry is written. You can 
imagine them sitting down to the Sonnets together, and 
there is something strangely moving in the thought of how 
they would help each other out when whoever had the pen 
at the moment got stuck for a rhyme. 

But Colonel Ward goes beyond that. The Sonnets are ° 
dedicated to the mysterious ‘“‘ Mr. W. H.”’ Sir Sidney Lee 
suggests that, as the ‘“‘ onlie begetter’’ Mr. W. H. was 
probably Mr. W. Hall, the person who obtained the Sonnets 
for the publisher. He little thought when he said so that 
he was giving Shakespeare away. But the Earl of Oxford 
lived at Hackney, and by searching parish registers Colonel 
Ward finds that Mr. W. Hall was married at a Hackney 
church. Then mark this: two years after the Earl of 
Oxford’s death Mr. W. Hall procured the manuscript of 
Robert Southwell’s ‘‘ Foure-fold Meditations ’’ for publica- 
tion, and Southwell, until his execution eleven years before, 
had lived with Oxford. Three years later, about which 
date Lady Oxford sold the late Earl’s Hackney house, Mr. 
W. Hall somehow procured from somewhere the Sonnets 
supposed to be Shakespeare’s. Obviously, as the Colonel 
suggests, they must have been found when the removal 
men were clearing out the premises ; I don’t see where else 
they could have come from and, as obviously, they must 
have been written by the Earl. How it was that, since he 
presumably had that MS. among his property, the Earl did 
not also write Southwell’s book is one of those little things 
nobody can understand. I am pleased that the Colonel 
agrees with Mr. Looney in thinking it probable that Oxford 
also wrote Lyly’s lyrics for him. If the truth were known 
he is pretty sure to have written the poems of several other 
poets as well. The Colonel seems to think that only peers 
can write poetry, and doubtless he is right. Somebody 
ought to look into the case of Keats, and Burns, and a few 
more. These secret goings-on are a public scandal. 

Of course if you read the verse the Earl of Oxford 
published in his own name it is difficult to explain how the 
mind that could produce nothing better than that could 
have given us the Shakespeare dramas, so it is best not to 
look at too much of it. In the preface to the first edition 
of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida”’ it is stated that ‘‘ the grand 
possessors’’ will require much persuasion before they 
consent to further publications. Sir Sidney Lee thinks 
this refers to the theatrical owners, but as Colonel Ward 
astutely remarks, ‘‘ the ‘grand possessors’ are surely 
aristocrats,’ and Oxford’s ‘‘ most likely executor’’ (for 
he was dead before that play was heard of) would be his 
son-in-law, Earl Derby. Nothing could be clearer. Aristo- 
crats are naturally grand people, and it is notorious that 


* “The Mystery of ‘Mr. H.’” By Colonel B. R. Ward, 
C.M.G. tos. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 
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COMLINS 


48, PALL MALL, S.W.1 


3rd PRINTING 


-| A SOLDIER’S DIARY 


With a Preface by Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick 


Maurice. 
RALPH SCOTT 6/- net 


“It is of exceptional interest and ought to be 
read by every one.’”’—Glasgow Citizen 


A Dispatch = 


FAMOUS POISON = 
TRIALS 


HAROLD EATON 


Five great poison cases examined from the 
human and technical points of view. 


DECORATIONS AND 
ABSURDITIES 


BOHUN LYNCH & REGINALD BERKELEY 

net 

‘‘Mr. Lynch arouses in us again and again that 

noble passion called laughter, and we are gladder 

and probably wiser men for visiting his portrait 
gallery.’’—Morning Post 


THE RURAL SCENE 


BERNARD GILBERT 7/6 net 


These poems of the country-side by the author 
of ‘‘Old England” are extremely amusing and 
original. 


NONE-GO-BY ” 


MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK 7/6 net 


One of the most entertaining books ever written 
by this popular author. 


PIPPIN 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 7/6 net 


masterpiece.’’—G. K, CHESTERTON 
P 


TALES of the JAZZ-AGE 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 7/6 net 
Author of ‘‘ Flappers and Philosophers.” 


LAST WEEK 


NORA D. VINES 7/6 net 


A first novel by a young writer of the highest 
promise. 


COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS 
50 Titles 
LATEST ISSUES 


The First Men in the Moon 
The Foolish Lovers 
The Skeleton Key 


i 


H. G. Wells 
St. John Ervine & 
Bernard Capes 


lll 


| 


J. M. DENT, LTD. 


5, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 


q The Publishers will be pleased to send their 
NEW SPRING LIST, post free, to any address 


BEDSIDE LIBRARY 


Each volume contains a Portrait Frontispiece 
Cloth, 2/6 net; Leather, 3/6 net. 


Messrs. Dent, in launching this series, confidently anticipate that it will 
meet with a very general welcome and they hope to issue additional volumes 
from time to time. he books are neat in appearance, light to handle, and 
printed in clear type. The first six titles cover a very wide range, and 

include books to suit all tastes. 


FIRST SIX TITLES 


THE LITTLE DECAMERON. A selection of Boccaccio stories, includ- 
ing those used by Chaucer and Shakespeare. 

CRANFORD. The delightful book into which Mrs. Gaskell put her heart 
and humour. 

THE LIFE'’AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. Compiled from the writings 
of Xenophon and Plato. The record of his teaching, his trial and his 

eath. 

THE PARABLES AND SAYINGS OF JESUS, Including the deut: 
by Millais used for illustrating the Parables. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. A dramatic 
record from “* The Merry Wives " and “ Henry IV" (I and II), placing 
the Falstaff scenes for the first time into a complete sequence. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ST. AUGUSTINE. A string of golden 
passages from the Confessions telling of his own life and passionate faith 
and his beautiful relationship with his mother. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S 
COLLECTED ESSAYS & ADDRESSES 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. net 


“ We can open the volumes almost anywhere in the certainty 
of coming on some opinion to interest, some fact to 
enlighten, or some phrase to amuse.” 


—Robert Lynd in the Daily News 


MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS 
1870-1920 (5 Vols.) — Ezited by ERNEST RHYS 


Cloth, 3s. each; Leather, 22s. 6d. the set. 


“ An astonishingly rich treasury of the best literature of our 
generation.”—Daily Chronicle 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MODERN 
ENGLISH POETRY 1870-1920 


With Introduction by Lord Dunsany. Edited by Thomas Caldwell. 
7s. 6d. net 
“ The most inclusive selection which has yet been published.” 


—The Morning Post 
“ There is everyone in it.”—The Daily News 


OPPRESSED PEOPLES AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ,, nox suxron 


and T. P. CONWIL-EVANS. _ Illustrated. 6s. net 


“A masterly study of the European situation.” 
—Western Morning News 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL 
AND SOUTH AMERICA = FNOCK: 


With Illustrations and Maps in Colour. 12s. 6d. net 
“ We can confidently recommend it to those of our readers 
who desire a succinct study of the Latin American Republics.” 

—Financial Review of Reviews 


ANOTHER NEW VOLUME ADDED TO DENT’S 


MEDIEVAL TOWNS 
BOLOGNA. 


This Series contains 34 Attractive Pocketable Volumes, 

each forming both a Literary-History and a Guide Book, 

with numerous illustrations by Nelly Erichsen, H. Railton, 
Dora Noyes, and others. 


By ALETHEA WIEL. Illustrated 


5/6 net each volume 


THIRTY-FOUR TITLES 


Assissi Constantinople Lucca Pisa 
ig Coventry Milan 
ruges Dublin Moscow iam 
russels Edinburgh Nuremberg ville 
Cairo Ferrara Oxford Si 
Cambridge Florence Padua Toled 
Canterbury lerusalem Paris 
Chartres London Perugia = 


{| WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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the young gentleman who was urged to teach his grand- 
mother how to suck eggs had very high-class relations. 

It is discreditable to our so-called men of letters that the 
students who have cleared up this mystery and proved 
that, first, Bacon, and now the Earl of Oxford wrote the 
works with which the Stratford man is credited, are not 
themselves professed literary critics, or even poets, who 
might be supposed able to feel the difference in quality 
between Bacon’s and Oxford’s acknowledged verse and the 
far greater verse ascribed to Shakespeare—it has been left 
to barristers, judges, 
Members of Parliament 
and military officers to 
make these important dis- 
coveries in the world of 
poetry. Which shows that 
the cobbler should xot 
stick to his last, and if 
only a committee of poets 
would set themselves to 
solve that other vexed 
problem of whether 
Wellington or Bliicher won 
the battle of Waterloo we 
might arrive at some 
really astonishing results. 


A. Sr. J. A. 


DANTE.* 


The stream of Dante 
literature continues to 
flow, and the celebration 
of the sixth centenary of 
the poet’s death has given 
it a freshimpetus. Neither 
of the two books before 
us makes, or professes to 
make, any addition to our 
knowledge or to advance 
any new interpretations. 
The authors of both, 
indeed, are a little scornful 
of the subtleties of inter- 
pretation and the minutie 
of research which delight 
the [specialist. 

‘* Although the whole body 
of his writings, and especially 
‘The Divine Comedy,’ ” 
writes Mr. Page, “‘ are a great 
allegory of the soul’s re- 
generation, and although 
Dante ever painted through- 
out his work allegories and 
recondite symbols and packed 
trope and metaphor with mystical and hidden meaning; to 
carry the analysis of his noble poem so far as to destroy its in- 
comparable poetry, seems like measuring with a foot-rule the 


lance of Don Quixote or surveying with a compass and chain 
the forest of Arden.” 


Miss Whiting goes back beyond the researches of modern 
scholarship to Boccaccio and the chroniclers who wrote 
while the poet was still a living memory. 


“‘ Modern research,’’ she admits, ‘‘ has thrown doubt upon 
some of their statements. . . . It has, however, not infrequently 
happened that a so-called ‘ legend ’—whether connected with 
Dante or any other great figure in the world’s history—upon 
which doubt has been cast by research, has been re-established 
by later discoveries.” 


And 


‘‘In any case we have in the pages of these old Chronicles the 
story of Dante’s life and the conception of his personality 
current in the years immediately succeeding his death, and as 
such it cannot fail to interest all those who reverence the poet 
and who love the beautiful city which in these last days has so 
nobly honoured the son whom once she spurned from her gates.”’ 


* “Dante and His Influence.’”” By Thomas Nelson Page. 


7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ Dante, the Man and the Poet.” 
By Mary Bradford Whiting. 9s. (Cambridge: Heffer.) 


From “ Dante, the Man and the Poet’ (Cambridge : Heffer). 
Drawing by Ascanio Tealdi, from a medal in the Bargello—Early Fourteenth century. 


There is much to be said for this point of view. There is 
far too much contempt for legend, far too devout a respect 
for the official document, among modern historians of the 
prevailing school. The legend, though it may be in- 
accurate in detail, often contains the spirit of truth, while 
from the careful assemblage of scientifically tested facts 
nothing but a lifeless skeleton emerges. 

At any rate Miss Whiting has given us a very vivid 
picture of the poet and his times. By description and 
quotation, of which she is lavish, she has recreated the 
atmosphere of thirteenth 
century Italy. She gives 
just so much of biography 
* and history as the beginner 
se needs, and even succeeds 

in making the complicated 
quarrels of Guelf and 
Ghibelline plain ‘‘ to the 
meanest intelligence.’’ Her 
analysis of ‘“‘ The Comedy ” 
- is also adequate. While 
aiming at no exhaustive 

commentary, gives 
sufficient explanation ofits 
: symbolism to set the un- 

instructed reader on the 

right road of understand- 

ing. It is for this unin- 

structed reader that her 
bookis specifically written, 
roi and he will find it as useful 
4 and interesting a primer as 
he needs. 

Mr. Page, more ambi- 
tious than Miss Whiting, 
is not nearly so successful. 
His enthusiasm for his 
theme is to be respected, 

. and his intimate knowledge 

of Italian politics—he was 
ambassador at 
on) Rome during the war— 
4 gives weight and interest 
to what he has to say of 
=) Dante as a living influence 
in practical affairs. But 
# his method is diffuse ; he 
is given to superlative 
5 adjectives and windy 
3 generalisation ; his _his- 
; torical pages, in which he 
essays to show not only 
Italy but Europe, lack the 
actuality of Miss Whiting’s. 
Though his book is a short 
one, it abounds in repetitions. For instance the familiar 
story of Can Grande’s crude joke and Dante’s punning 
retort is twice told. On one page we are informed that 
““ Shakespeare, like Moliére, took his own wherever he 
found it and had the kingly right of eminent domain ”’ ; 
and a few pages later that ‘‘ great poets may take their 
own, like Moliére, wherever they find it, as by a sort 
of right of eminent domain.” Such reiteration (setting 
aside the platitude of the particular instance) suggests 
inadequate revision. 

Mr. Page’s enthusiasm, once more, is to be respected. 
Indeed without enthusiasm it is no use to write of Dante 
at all. For with Dante there are no half-measures ; either 
he claims one’s whole-hearted reverence, or he gives one 
nothing. But there is no reason why enthusiasm should 
kill the critical faculty. ‘‘ He is Shakespeare and Milton 
and Bunyan rolled into one dramatic, poetic, earnest, 
philosophic, soaring soul,’’ writes Mr. Page. But surely 
he can see that Shakespeare had qualities which were 
altogether outside the Florentine’s scope. Miss Whiting, 
at any rate, can. 


“Shakespeare is our national heritage,”” she says, “‘ even as 


Dante. 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


Ready 10th April 
THE WORLD CRISIS 
1911—1914 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, C.H. 


FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, Ig1I-1915 


By the 
Rt. Hon. 


‘Clearly, when the book is published, it will, from the literary point of view, be as good as his “‘ River War,” which is 
one of the most comprehensive pieces of historical writing in English.’—Evening Standard . 
The only picture of the War yet to appear, from the pen of a principal actor on the British side, which ‘posterity will 
read for its own sake, as literature.’—Outlook 


_ “Mr. Churchill’s vivid chapters are not only entertaining, but are in many respects most useful and informing. They 
give us the material of history in a form that the veriest dullard can digest.'—Spectator 
With Maps and Charts 30/- net 


Society Memoirs 


MY FATHER AND I 


By ALICE HUGHES 


Daughter of Mr. Edward Hughes, ‘ the Royal Painter,’ and 
herself a leading lady photographer, Miss Hughes provides a 


PETS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By A. J. MACSELF 
This book offers guidance in the choice of pets to suit the 
tastes of young people and conform to the accommodation and 
time at their disposal. 
Illustrated 5/- net 


wealth of anecdotes of many famous men and women of to-day 
and yesterday. The illustrations comprise numerous examples 
of her own work. 


FRENCH COOKING FOR ENGLISH HOMES 


Simple recipes, mostly drawn from MS. books treasured in 
French families. 


Illustrated 15/- net Provisional Price 3/6 net 
HELPFUL HANDBOOKS 
Profusely illustrated in colour, line, and with photographs from Nature 
The ‘ Home Garden’ Books The ‘ How to Know Them’ Series 
NEW VOLUME Pocket Size (74 x 44) Cloth, 6/- net each 
Indispensable companions to all lovers of the country- 
No. 5 ALPINE PLANTS 7/6 net side, these books enable the ordinary wayfarer to 


know our trees, birds, and flowers, etc.. ON SIGHT. 
NEW VOLUMES 


By E. FITCH DAGLISH, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., etc. 


By A. J. MACSELF 


Founder and first Chairman of the National Hardy Plant 
Society ; Author of ‘ Hardy Perennials,’ etc. 


This authoritative work brings Alpine Plants within the reach No. 4 OUR WILD FLOWERS 
of all. Even a rockery is shown to be not indispensable. And How to Know Them 
EARLIER VOLUMES No.5 OUR. BUTTERFLIES & MOTHS 


And How to Know Them ' 


By MARY HAMPDEN 
EARLIER VOLUMES 


y 
2 "et | No. 1 OUR WAYSIDE TREES and How to Know Them 
o. 3 GAR 7 By E. F. M. ELMS 
By A. J. MACSELF No. 2. OUR RESIDENT BIRDS and How to Know Them 
No. 4 HARDY PERENNIALS 7/6 net No. 3 OUR MIGRANT BIRDS and How to Know Them 


THREE POWERFUL NOVELS 
ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN-SEA JOAN OF THE ISLAND 


By MARY JOHNSTON By HENRY HOLT 
. 4 A tale of the South Sea Islands, and as stirring a romance of 
Author of * By Order of the Company love and adventure as ever came out of those glamorous seas. 


7/6 net 
THE TIGER’S COAT 
By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


An enthralling romance, rich in humour, living characters 
and dramatic events. 7/6 net 


Miss Johnston’s new novel is a story of Columbus. The book 
constitutes a wonderful picture of the Admiral and his times, 
and a splendid tribute to his great achievement. 


The New York Tribune says: ‘ By odds the best book that Mary Johnston has 
ever written. To read such a book is to be sensibly enriched.’ 


7/6 net 


TWO BOOKS ON EGYPT 
By ARTHUR_WEIGALL, Late Inspector-General of Antiquities, Egypt 
THE GLORY OF THE PHARAOHS THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON 


‘Mr. Arthur Weigall . . . has the magical touch. (The Father-in-Law of Tutankhamon) 


‘A wonderful story..—Bookman 
‘A masterly study.’"—Daily Mail 


4th Impression of the Revised Edition 


He can invest the facts of 
Egyptology with life, make the dead Pharaohs breathe once more, and call up 
visions of the past entrancing in their beauty.’—Daily Mail 

Illustrated 15/- net 


2nd Impression ready Illustrated 12/6 net 


Send for Prospectuses of New and Important Publications 


‘ 15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 


— 
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Dante is the national heritage of the Italians ; but our attitude 
towards our poet is a totally different one, for in our love of 
Shakespeare there is no strain of remorse. His plays are the 
manifestation of English life, for they are full-bodied, eager, 
active, sane, and strong, and yet touched by prophet-visitings, 
lit by the inspiration of faith and hope, and rich in the qualities 
that characterise the best of our race—justice, uprightness 
and self-denial. Dante’s poems have none of this joyous, 
resurgent vitality ; the shadow of his accumulated sorrows, of 
his unmerited disgrace, lies ever over them; it is not in this 
world that he hopes for his good things—here he has no continu- 
ing city—and therefore his eyes are ever fixed upon the vision 
of the City that hath foundations, eternal in the heavens.” 


That is both an eloquent and a just summary of the 
differences between two of the three or four supreme 
makers of the literature of the world. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


FROM BLAKE TO PROFESSOR MOIRA.* 


Lachesis, supreme joker as she sometimes chooses to be, 
has this month laid two curiously contrasting books on 
my table, to be reviewed together, playing a somewhat 
scurvy trick on one of them. We critics and reviewers, 
a simple, hard-working and on the whole honest race, set 
up standards by which to measure great and small. And 
Blake has for me come to be the ultimate gauge, in the 
history of art in England, by which ideality and imagina- 
tion must be finally appraised. Here we have his Drawings 
and Engravings introduced with studied fairness and 
sober enthusiasm by Mr. Laurence Binyon, just as good a 
herald as we can hope to find. Both in choice of illustra- 
tions, in format, in printing and binding this is a volume 
that does credit to the publishers and honour to the Master. 
And then alongside we have the work of Professor Moira 
and his herald, Mr. Harold Watkins, a hard fate no doubt, 
but not an unfair one, no more hard or unfair, indeed, 
than it would be on the present writer were the editor to 
juxtapose with this review an essay by G. K. C., Solomon 
Eagle or Max Beerbohm. For we who tempt fortune by 
taking pen or pencil in hand must pay the penalty of our 
great temerity. Professor Moira is a very capable artist 
and mural decorator, as all visitors to the Trocadero, the 
Central Criminal Court and other public buildings are well 
aware, but he is emphatically not, as Mr. Harold Watkins 
would have,us believe, one of the great imaginative artists 
of England. Indeed Professor Moira is very badly served 
by a herald who shouts aloud such words as “‘ genius,” 
““ gems of art’ and the like, for trumpets are blown before 
monarchs not necessarily because monarchs are great men, 
but because we want people to think they are. The really 
great man walks alone and lets his work speak for him, 
knowing that if it has failed to convey its message, then 
he has failed in what he has set out todo. Let Mr. Watkins 
remember that the American impressario of the dwarf, 
Tom Thumb, dubbed him ‘“‘ General’’ and by that great 
title made him appear even smaller than he really was, and 
he will then understand how great a disservice he does to 
his hero by overrating his accomplishments. 

In reading these two books it is interesting to find the 
subjects of both of them making a common protest, but 
with what diverse objects and with what instructive 
differences! Both Blake and Professor Moira deprecate 
the choking and deadening influence of tradition and 
struggle to free themselves. Blake, in common with Loga 
Shohaku at the other end of the world (as Mr. Binyon 
illuminatingly points out) longed to get back behind 
tradition to direct and untrammelled inspiration, to 
liberty of the spirit which cannot away with routine, 
ceremony and literal interpretations. Professor Moira, on 
the other hand, longs to get ahead of tradition, by which 
he may reach forward from the naturalism of Italy in the 
seventeenth and England in the nineteenth centuries to a 
more blatant naturalism still. You have only to walk 


* “The Drawings and Engravings of William Blake.” By 
Laurence Binyon. Edited by Geoffrey Holme. (The Studio, 
Ltd.)—‘‘ The Art of Gerald Moira.’’ By Harold Watkins, with 
some notes and thoughts on Decorative Art by Gerald Moira. 
(Dickens.) 


from the Tate Gallery to St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to see 
what I mean. In the former you will find Blake’s magnifi- 
cently restored, though in no way repainted, “‘ fresco’”’ of 
** Nelson Guiding Leviathan,” in which the artist canonises 
a contemporary hero, discovering the inward and spiritual 
meaning of outward and visible signs. In the latter you 
will find Professor Moira’s ‘‘ erect portraits painted with a 
wealth of gorgeous colour ’’ (I quote Mr. Watkins) of the 
three modern ecclesiastics, the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, the 
Rev. J. A. Maconachie and the Rev. H. M. Villiers, before 
which in Mr. Watkins’s opinion “ one feels oneself in the 
presence of the great,’’ but which to my untutored mind 
are no more impressive and significant than would be 
three coloured photographs of the same three reverend 
gentlemen from a Baker Street studio, or three effigies 
of them at the Waxworks round the corner. I am aware 
that comparisons are odious, but, as I say, Lachesis is to 
blame, who has the fate of reviewers as well as reviewed 
in her keeping. 

Let me now turn to the more grateful task of apportion- 
ing proper praise to Mr. Laurence Binyon for a work of 
oitstanding merit on a matter of perennial interest to 
those who needs must love the highest when they see it. 
It is impossible to deal even with a tithe of the suggestive 
matter with which Mr. Binyon’s introductory essay is 
compact. It must suffice to give a taste of its quality, 
and so whet the reader’s appetite for more. I will take 
the curious question of what I am inclined to call Blake’s 
clairvoyant inspiration. There is on the back of the 
wonderful drawing of ‘‘ The Rainbow over the Flood,”’ 
which js in Mr. Sydney Morse’s possession, a pencil drawing 
of a human figure with an elephant’s head, holding on his 
knee a similar-headed child, said to be the spiritual portrait 
of someone. But anyone who has seen the statue of the 
god Ganesha must at once be struck by the identity of 
thought which has inspired the Indian and the English- 
man. A coincidence some will say. Others that Blake 
must have seen the statue or a copy of it. But remember- 
ing that Blake claimed that he was ‘“‘ taken in vision into 
the ancient republics, monarchies and patriarchates of 
Asia,’”’ we who are true disciples of the Master reserve 
our judgment. We then recall the design on page 41 of 
‘* Jerusalem,” ‘“‘ where,’’ as Mr. Binyon puts it, “‘ the great 
man-headed, bearded bulls seem to have stepped from the 
porches of ruined Nineveh, and dates confront us with the 
fact that it was not till over twenty years after Blake’s 
death that these alabaster monsters,’’ buried until then 
under the sands of Mesopotamia, were first shown to the 
world (excuse the boast, but the fact is not mentioned by 
Mr. Binyon) by a cousin and namesake of the present 
writer. This may not pass the tests of the Society for 
Psychical Research. But to my mind it is more convincing 
of immaterialism and clairvoyant inspiration than all the 
works of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
put together. I advise all who aspire to have the best in 
their libraries to snap up this beautiful volume without 
delay, for I would gladly lay odds that it will be at a 
considerable premium before the year is out. 


G. S. LAYARD. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY.* 


It is a long, long story and an old, old story, yet when 
well told it seems never long enough and always fresh and 
new. And Mr. Wheeler tells it exceedingly well. His 
facts are well chosen and well distributed, his understand- 
ing of history as a whole enables him to assign its proper 
place and due importance to the influence of the sea and 
sea-power. He is judicious and judicial enough to avoid 
the temptation to turn his book into a long pean of as 
many cantos as there are chapters ; he knows the pride and 
honour of reverse as well as of triumph. Thoroughly 
conversant with the records of naval affairs, he has_ fully 
at command all sources of information from the most 
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obvious to the most remote, and a vigorous and imaginative 
style enables him to clothe his narrative in a completely 
adequate and agreeable fashion. 

Even before the days of Alfred an English king, Athelstan 
of Kent, had put ship to ship and fallen on the marauding 
Danes and defeated them. But it was Alfred who first 
created a perfectly good, official, efficient war fleet, amount- 
ing to no less than three hundred ships of war. Mr. Wheeler 
brings us swiftly down the centuries from Alfred’s days, 
showing us how it was the scattering of Harold’s fleet that 
permitted the Norman Conquest ; what sort of ships and 
men took Richard Lion Heart to Palestine, how our much- 
contemned King John cuts a less contemptible figure in 
naval history, and so on down to the days of Henry VIII, 
who took an immense interest in the developemnt of the 
Navy. Then comes'the story of the Spanish Armada, 
shorn perhaps of some of its old false glamour, but invested 
with something—the newer, more enduring glamour of 
fact and truth. There is a good deal of historical truth to 
be gleaned throughout Mr. Wheeler’s entrancing volume, 
and it must be of the greatest possible value to young 
enthusiastic readers. The rich history of the eighteenth 
century at sea, down to Trafalgar, is well and boldly told, 
and the concluding chapters give an admirable account 
of the chief naval affairs during the late great war. And 
it can never be too often repeated that in that war our 
naval casualties amounted to 39,766, and in the merchant 
service 14,661 lost their lives and 3,295 were prisoners. 
The price of Admiralty has always been paid in blood, 
but the sailors of England have always paid in full, and 
seen that the goods were delivered. 


F.M.A 


A WELSH TRILOGY.* 


Those who know the ‘‘ Mabinogion ”’ will remember the 
story of Math who was King of Arvon, and the enchant- 
ments which befell Gwydion, Son of Don. Above all 
they will remember the tragedy of Branwen, sister of 
Bendigeid Fran, otherwise the Blessed Bran. But they 
must go farther than the ‘“‘ Red Book of Hergest,”’ trans- 
lated by Lady Guest, if they would find more than a bare 
allusion to Dylan, the Son of Elan and also Son of the 
Wave. His elegy, attributed to Taliesin, will be found in 
the ‘‘ Welsh Archzology,’’ and there are other sources. 
But I do not pretend to know from what quarters of 
research Mr. Thomas Evelyn Ellis has drawn all his 
materials, nor does it perhaps signify, for he must stand 
at his own value, making his appeal as a poet and not as 
a scholar. He has given us his individual version of the 
old stories in an elaborate dramatic trilogy entitled 
respectively the ‘‘ Children of Don,” ‘“‘ Dylan, Son of the 
Wave and “‘ Branwen.’’ With the preludes, prologues 
and epilogues there was never such a pontifical arrange- 
ment, and this is also the epithet which applies to the 
form of production. The boards and the half-vellum, 
the handmade or rag paper, the chaos of untrimmed edges 
and the magnificent type make this volume a dream of 
beauty. It is privately printed, moreover ; all copies are 
signed, and to avoid any trace or suggestion of a com- 
mercial element, the price at which it is sold remains in the 
hiddenness. Altogether it is a joy to the eye that sees 
and the hand that holds it. But it belongs to another 
age or world, while its three hundred and fifty pages of 
preface and verse-craft, grand in octavo, are suggestive 
of times less strenuous than are these of traffic and bustle 
which take most of us nowhere. 

The work, as Mr. Ellis tells us, has employed the leisure 
of many years—more or less twenty, it seems—and in 
pronouncing what he elects to term its Godspeed he wavers 
curiously between a qualified tolerance of the performance 
and a disposition to regard the time which it took as mis- 
spent. I can assure him on my own part that I have 
read it from cover to cover with more than a curious 
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interest, and am certain that I shall recur to it often in 
the days that are left me; for these are haunted pages. 
At the same time, when he testifies that in the long-drawn 
aftermath of the Great War he feels ashamed of its 
anxious and almost despairing thought, I am clear that 
his conscience has good cause to be smitten, not indeed 
for its anxiety, but for that which he calls despair and 
for something also that lies behind. The key is given 
elsewhere, in confessing that he has ‘‘ tried to invent a 
primeval folk with faith ’’ when he himself had none. I 
am very certain that such as is he have no title to write 
about the Cauldron of Ceridwen and its three drops of 
wisdom, about the Blessed Bran or the great ‘‘ avoucher 
of Britain.’’ The last knew well in his day that the faith 
lacked by Mr. Ellis is that alone which can open a path 
into real knowledge. I remember on my own part the 
door which looks towards Cornwall, Taliesin and his 
golden witness to precious and concealed Mysteries. Were 
they not those of the cauldron, and did not the candidate 
for initiation, who had been called dead, come forth alive, 
after being steeped therein, but henceforth with a tongue 
of silence, because of those Mysteries and the great things 
heard and seen ? 

To write even a great poem based upon old-world myth 
and turn its lights to gloom is surely like reconstructing 
what was once called Higher Magia in the terms of Black 
Art. But it is after such manner that Mr. Ellis has confused 
the counsels ; there seems a change in all the dreams and 
the spirit is translated. backwards. If his work has drawn 
me strangely it is because of a certain dark elemental 
power and by no means because he has “slept in purple”’ 
or sailed in the ship with Dylan, or because he has been 
““ embraced in the centre, between the royal knees.” But 
I speak as one who has passed through other cauldrons, 
who has drunk other ‘‘ drops of wisdom” and abides 
under other pledges. I have found a different message 
implied by the lore which lingers among wild hills of Wales. 
It would be idle to speak of these things and to protest 
a little, as I must, were there no talismans of word-magic 
among the chants and pageants of this trilogy. It halts 
often enough and weaves too often cold webs of disillusion, 
for the artist has not always taken that pains which speaks 
of experience earned by long years in the making. Yet 
the spells are many; the Dawn-Song of Taliesin breaks 
out into fine verse, and there is a moment at the close of 
all when the Birds of Rhiannon do “ give their hearers 
peace.” 

A. E. 


JANE AUSTEN AND NOT 
JANE AUSTEN.* 


When Mr. Austen-Leigh first printed ‘‘ The Watsons ” 
he hazarded the following conjecture as to the reasons 
which led his aunt to abandon the work : 

‘“ My own idea is that the author became aware of the evil 
of having placed her heroine too low, in such a position of 
poverty and obscurity as, though not necessarily connected 
with vulgarity, has a sad tendency to degenerate into it ; and, 
therefore, like a singer who has begun on too low a note, she 
discontinued the strain. It was an error of which she was likely 
to become more sensible as she grew older and saw more of 
society ; certainly she never repeated it by placing the heroine 
of any subsequent work under circumstances likely to be un- 
favourable to the refinement of a lady.” 

To-day we smile, with our robust democracy, at such 
solemn complacency in the well-bred. We no longer 
so far appreciate the delicate balance of county society, 
as to “ place”’ the family of Emma Watson beneath the 
Bennets and the Gardiners, the Woodhouses and the 
Knightleys, the Musgroves or even the Elliots. If indeed 
we visit Portsmouth for a dish of tea with Fanny Price ; 
if, like Anne Elliot’s, our “ carriage is drawn up near the 
pavement ” of Westgate Buildings, to ‘‘ spend the evening ”’ 
with ‘‘ a Mrs. Smith ’’ ; our tastes must be sad indeed. 

* “The Watsons.” By Jane Austen. Introduction by 
A. B. Walkley. 6s. (Leonard Parsons.)—‘‘ The Watsons.” 
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Nevertheless I am myself disposed to hazard another 
conjecture, which does depend upon the fine shades of 
class distinction. Jane Austen may very well have put 
aside ‘‘ The Watsons’’ (without entirely giving it up) 
because the plot was destined to depend upon a strained 
social ‘‘ mixture ’’ that offended her fine taste. 

She had used this method in ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,”’ for 
the high-spirited gaiety of dramatic contrasts and the 
exuberance of sparkling wit. Jane, and still more Eliza- 
beth, are really dragged out of their proper sphere—to 
expose Lady Catherine and improve Darcy’s manners 
(as Emma Watson, by the way, compels Lord Osborne to 
address her “‘ in the tone of a gentleman !’’). 

That mistake at least (if she felt it to be one) she would 
not repeat. And, as Mr. Walkley suggests, the fore- 
shadowed duel of wits between Emma Watson and Lady 
Osborne must have carried us far too near the “ prettyish 
kind of little wilderness ’’ at Longburn in which the “ de 
Bourgh”’ once begged the “favour” of Elizabeth’s 
company, and spoke her mind. 

Mr. Darcy “is a gentleman; I am a gentleman’s 
daughter,” declared Miss Bennet ; but she knew perfectly 
well that it was only “so far’’ that they were “‘ equal.” 
Now in ‘‘ Emma,” above all her novels, Jane Austen kept 
rigidly to one class. No one in Highbury could ever have 
found occasion to consult Sir Walter Elliot’s favourite 
volume. The neighbourhood could not boast either a 
Baronet or a General. Even the “ officers ’’ passed it by. 
The ‘‘ Woodhouses were first in consequence there ’’ ! 

And so far as the materials of ‘‘ The Watsons ’’ were 
ever ‘‘used in another fabric,’’ it is at Randalls and 
Donwell that we shall findthem. The title itself establishes 
Jane Austen’s sustained affection for the beautiful Emma” 
Watson ; and her father, like Mr. Woodhouse, would have 
his “‘ basin of gruel’’ for supper, when ‘‘ the clock struck 
nine.”’ His selfish invalidism regulates the home life and 
determines many details of the plot. Emma Watson, too, 
is admirable as a daughter; always ready to give him 
“the gentleness and silence’”’ he required, if ill, or to 
“make up” a card-table when he was more socially 
inclined. 

Mrs. Robert Watson (our author’s only unpleasant 
Jane) is obviously an understudy for Mrs. Elton; with 
her ‘‘ My good creature, use no ceremony with me, I 
entreat you,”’ her vulgar prattle about the “ select parties ”’ 
at Croydon or the “‘ seven tables ”’ in her “ drawing-room,” 
and her “ dear Mr. W.” 

There is something, I think, of the genial Weston in the 
“communicative Mr. Edwards, fresh from the street, 
and ready to tell whatever might interest,’’ because ‘‘ he 
had lived long enough in the idleness of a town to become 
a little of a gossip’’; while, like the brothers Knightley, 
Robert must “ understand the last current report as to 
public news, and the general opinion of the day... 
before he could let his attention be yielded to the less 
rational and important demands of the women.” 

Elizabeth Watson, like Emma Woodhouse, “ would 
rather do anything than be a teacher at a school’’; and 
her contention that “‘ it is very bad to grow old and be poor 
and laughed at’’ has been elaborated in the later novel, to 
silence the fears of Harriet Smith. ‘‘ Never mind, I shall 
not be a poor old maid,’’ said Emma ; “ it is poverty only 
which makes celibacy contemptible to a generous public.” 

Remembering, indeed, Mr. Knightley’s stern words upon 
the essential vulgarity of the match-maker, we are dis- 
posed to think Mr. Walkley has deduced a little too much 
about Jane Austen herself from Penelope and Margaret 
Watson. They indeed were as hardened husband-hunters 
as the despised Lydia Bennet or Maria Thorpe; but as 
Elizabeth expresses it, ““ you know we must marry ’’— 
because we are poor. The later ‘‘ Emma ”’ certainly learnt 
in good time to echo her father’s naive complaint: ‘ Ah, 
my dear, I wish you would not make matches and foretell 
things” ; and to acknowledge her own folly. 

On the other hand, if we recognise dim outlines of 
“Emma ”’ in “ The Watsons,” it is quite probable that 
Jane Austen determined upon breaking entirely new 
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ground, for a different reason. As Mr. Walkley points out 
in one particular, there is too much of the old plots served 
up again in the unfinished “‘ Fragment.”’ 

We have the two refined sisters (this time Elizabeth and 
Emma) from “ Pride and Prejudice,” and an identical 
vulgarity (without the excuse of Mrs. Bennet) to complete 
the uncomfortable majority of daughters. We have the 
“ great people,”’ as at Netherfield or at Barton Park, whose 
appearance must “ give a credit’ to any assembly 
“for great people have always their charm”! Mr. 
Edwards could really have taken no more interest than 
Mr. Allen in the young people’s partners, “‘ as he had been 
fixed the whole time at the same table in the same room, 
with only one change of chairs.” 

We see how far better the privileges of an invalid can be 
accorded to Mr. Woodhouse, with his one strong-minded 
daughter ; and what new ground has been prepared for 
the development of “Emma” by dropping both her 
refined and her “‘ impossible ” sisters. On the other hand 
Lady Osborne was not only of too high rank for the 
heroine’s family circle, and unwisely near, though quite a 
contrast, to Lady Catherine; but I cannot believe that 
Jane Austen would ever have felt at home in working up 
the pathetic romance of her tenderness for Mr. Howard. 
Tom Musgrave was given up without a pang, because he 
exhaled just that atmosphere of the unprincipled “‘ smart 
set ’’ which his creator had experimented on, and discarded, 
in “‘ Lady Susan.” 

If, however, we can so confidentially explain away, as it 
were, “The Watsons,”’ we may well be asked for some 
justification of this reprint. I believe that it may be found 
in Mr. A. B. Walkley’s genial and sympathetic “‘ introduc- 
tion.” He expresses for us the affectionate delight we all 
feel in being permitted to read anything from Jane Austen’s 
pen ; the pleasure with which we trace the master-hand in 
these sketches towards perfection; the resemblances— 
fancied or real—we love to trace between the thumb-nail 
miniature and the finished portrait. 

It is not, I think, so well served by Miss Oulton’s 
industrious tribute of imitation. The true inwardness of 
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We pass on to the daughter’s adventures. ‘‘ When I 
decided to stay in England, and looked for English music, 
I went right and left and asked everybody : ‘ Where is it— 
where is the English music ? Where can I find it?’ and 
nobody could tell me.’’ Follows a good deal about Queen 
Victoria, who, when she took a fancy to a singer, kept it 
to the end. ‘‘ As she did me the honour to find my songs, 
and even my person, to her liking, I can say that I knew 
days of incomparable happiness and success in these 
British Isles.” We have an amusing picture of the Queen, 
who was fond of draughts, sitting listening to a concert at 
Balmoral, while the curtains (‘‘ which, to my amazement, 
were made of Scotch tweed ’’) blew right into the room. 

Madame Marchesi has chapters on “ Singers Then and 
Now,” Singer’s Risks,’’ ‘‘ Hopes and Disappointments,”’ 
“The British Student,’ ‘‘ The Voice Trial,’ ‘‘ The 
Teacher,” ‘‘ Style.”” We regret that our space fails us ; 
but we trust that we have indicated to our readers that 
this is a splendid storehouse of anecdote, characteristic 
comment, and serious advice. The British father is quite 
justly attacked for his attitude to his musical girl. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S EARLY YEARS 
AS EMPEROR.* 


The second volume of Mr. Simpson’s life of Louis 
Napoleon begins with the Prince-President’s struggles with 
the Constituent Assembly and ends with the negotiations 
that terminated the Crimean War. To attempt in the 
course of a thousand words to go over the whole ground 
which the Cambridge historian covers would be manifestly 
absurd. I shall start, therefore, by giving a summary 
of the new information about the period derived by Mr. 
Simpson mainly from his examination of the dispatches of 
our ambassadors which he has consulted at the Records 
Office. First then it is to be noted that as early as 1849 
Louis showed his desire for peace in two remarkable 
proposals made to Palmerston, the first for a reduction of 
French and British naval armaments, the second for the 
calling of a European congress to discuss all questions 
which might provoke a war. (Palmerston ‘ turned 
down ’’ both of these proposals.) Secondly the various 
utterances of Louis on the subject seem to prove beyond 
a doubt that he was eager and enthusiastic in his desire to 
bring about the liberation of Italy, and that he only restored 
Pope Pio Nono to Rome in order to prevent this inevitable 
restoration from being effected by a reactionary Austria. 
Thirdly we learn that Palmerston, who lost office owing to 
his hasty welcome of the coup d'état, might probably have 
retained it if he had only read those prolix dispatches from 
Normanby in which the British Ambassador, presumably 
an Orleanist, had often predicted such an event and ap- 
plauded it in advance. Fourthly Mr. Simpson tells us 
(stowing the news away in his “ bibliography ’’) that 
Kinglake broke his promise to reveal the authorities for 
the indictment of Napoleon III which he made in his 
“Invasion of the Crimea” by consigning the bulk of his 
papers to the fire before his death. Which information he 
supplements by informing us, “ on the authority of a very 
near relative of the historian,”’ that Kinglake was “ an 
unsuccessful rival for the favour of Louis Napoleon’s most 
famous English mistress, the so-called Miss Howard.” 

To get at the main political ideas of a ruler who bore so 
striking a resemblance to the conspirators and melancholy 
heroes of the French romantic drama of the thirties and 
the forties will always prove a sufficiently difficult task. 
The President who founded the first entente with Great 
Britain became the Emperor whose military preparations 
forced us to raise an army of volunteers. The would-be 
liberator of Italy had the hardihood to occupy Rome for 
twenty years and to annex territory so obviously Italian 
as Nice and Savoy. The apostle of ‘‘ self-determination ”’ 
would have handed the Balkan States over to Austria 
and would have created a Poland to which neither Germany 

* “Louis Napoleon, and the Recovery of France.” By 


F. A. Simpson, Fellow and Dean of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
21s. net. (Longmans.) 


nor Austria need have surrendered the provinces they had 
stolen. The consistent opponent of Austria expected that 
the Habsburgs whom he had humiliated and defeated 
would come to his assistance in his own hour of need. 
The nationalist who spoke French with a German accent 
and welcomed the union of the German States brought 
about that union only too effectually by blundering into 
the war with Prussia. The liberticide who massacred 
1,200 liberals to make the coup d’état and proscribed 
30,000 others to consolidate it, mellowed into the liberal 
Emperor who patronised Free Trade, raised a statue to 
Cobden and in his latter years reigned as a sort of consti- 
tutional monarch. What is one to make of a man guilty of 
this sort of inconsistency save to regard him as a sort of 
latter-day Rienzi, incapable of taking long and sober 
views, or a dreamy adventurer hypnotised by the sense of 
his destiny and of his star? This is more or less the view 
which the Cambridge historian takes of Louis. Tact and 
decorum indeed—the virtues of old-established sovereigns 
—were as alien from Napoleon III as they were from 
Napoleon I. On the eve of his marriage to Eugénie de 
Montijo the Emperor of the French committed the un- 
pardonable gaucherie of reminding the French legislative 
body that his predecessor on the throne, Louis Philippe, 
‘‘had obtained in marriage a princess of only secondary 
rank”’; while in a strangely misplaced spirit of jocosity 
he expressed the wish that his own consort would ‘‘ emulate 
the virtues of the Empress Josephine’! A few years later 
he imitated the example of his uncle by remonstrating 
with our ambassador about the attitude of his Govern- 
ment in the presence of a brother ambassador. Mr. 
Simpson, indeed, who never sacrifices the truth to a phrase 
or an epigram, and yet can point a phrase and barb an 
epigram as neatly as any member of the younger school 
of historians, gives a very fair idea of what he regards as 
the weak side of ‘‘ Napoleon the Little ’’ in the following 
admirably illustrative passage : 

“It would be as hard to conceive the Second Empire without 
the Empress as it would be to visualise the creations of Charles 
Dickens save through the medium of his original illustrators. 
Yet these illustrators, for all their verve and brilliance, served 
to exaggerate into mere caricature types already surcharged 
with humour, heightening into broad farce figures which it had 
been the true service to subdue into credible human individuals. 
Even so Louis’s high-spirited Empress served but to emphasise 
the novelty of an Empire already sufficiently unconventional 


rather than to make good what it lacked of stability, sobriety 
and political common sense.”’ 


Could there be a better parallel? So long, at any rate, 
as Mr. Simpson is thinking of ‘‘ Phiz’’ and not of Cruikshank 
who, just as he gave all their vitality to Harrison Ains- 
worth’s men and scenes, infused no little of it into the 
characters depicted in the ‘‘ Sketches by Boz” and in 
“Oliver Twist.” 

Lewis Bettany. 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY.* 


The plain man or woman who “ knows and knows no 
more his (her) Bible true,” believes that immortality 
belongs to all human souls, and that the only problem is 
how that immortality is to be spent. Some thinkers are 
found, however, who regard immortality as something 
to be won. If they be right, those who do not attain 
immortality must cease to be: a startling application of 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. This theory 
of conditional immortality raises so many puzzling questions 
that we welcome a treatise that deals with the matter 
from all points of view. Dr. Simpson writes as a man of 
science, but he cannot help writing also as a theologian : 
his subject compe!s him. Some may even complain that 
his book falls into two independent parts—a scientific 
and a theological. Some will even ask contemptuously 
what Neanderthal skulls have to do with the Day of 
Judgment or the immortality of the soul. In any case 


the plain man will read with interest the first half of the 
By 


* “Man and the Attainment of Immortality.” 
Simpson. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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book, even though he finds some difficulty in getting into 
touch with the various forms of life that are presented to 
him under unfamiliar technical names. The matter is 
interesting in itself, and fosters the impression of an un- 
broken development up to the present time, with the 
suggestion that the future will continue the uninterrupted 
succession. Dr. Simpson occasionally makes in his second 
part a definite reference to facts detailed in the first. 
But with the best will in the world to regard the book as 
a unity, the reader cannot help feeling that he is having 
matters presented to him from two different points of 
view. The scientific and the theological remain stubbornly 
apart, and of the two the theological dominates. 

There is indeed a curious suggestion of the scholastic 
position. Like the old schoolmen, Dr. Simpson has his 
thesis determined for him beforehand. He must square 
his scientific facts with the data of the Scriptures, and 
very gallantly he meets the implicit challenge. He resem- 
bles the schoolmen not only in the limitations within which 
he must work, but in the amazing ingenuity with which 
he tackles the enormously difficult problems presented to 
him. To be sure he has in his favour the breadth of 
view of modern theologians and modern men of science. 
Then his own intimate acquaintance with both fields gives 
him a freedom of movement not usual in such works. 
No mere scientist would venture the statement that “‘‘ the 
immortality of the soul’ in fact is not a Biblical phrase: 
is not even a Biblical conception’’; and the long series 
of closely-reasoned arguments from the Bible here pre- 
sented is quite beyond the ordinary scientist. Yet the 
thesis that man is not so much immortal as immortable gets 
support from the Bible, and is not inconsistent with the 
facts of science. The blind alleys of evolution get here 
a certain explanation, if not a justification. If only 
some men attain immortality the scientist objects that 
his classification is being flouted—for in that case there 
are really two species of men, the mortal and the immortal. 
But Dr. Simpson points out that all men are immortable, 
and therefore all men are potentially immortal, so that 
the classification need not worry the scientist. This is one 
of the cases in which the scientific part of the book is 
brought into harmony with the theological: another is 
in the use of the term individual. Here again there is a 
curiously scholastic air about the book: for individuation 
took up the attention of the scholastics for something like 
two and a half centuries. Dr. Simpson is highly successful 
in his discrimination between dividuals and individuals, 
though he might spare us the tiresome iteration of the 
italicised first syllable in the second term. 

A valuable feature of the book is the moral stimulation 
it supplies. The author does not preach, but his whole 
exposition rouses us to our responsibilities. His treat- 
ment of the environment is particularly stimulating and 
encouraging. So far from being an irresistible external 
pressure, the environment proves to be a store-house from 
which the living soul may supply its needs. ‘‘ Wherever 
Life is, there is indeterminism,’’ and this Bergsonian 
conception is worked up into the general doctrine of an 
immortality dependent upon our own exertions. A final 
warning of high importance is implied in reference to 
conditions that make the aspiring soul “‘ fearfully liable to 
self-destruction by becoming self-centred.’’ An admirable 
point about the book is the definite meaning it supplies 
to many of the mysterious sayings of the Bible. Dr. 
Simpson has deserved well of Religion in making this 
scientific presentation of her claims. 


JouHN ADAMs. 


A WILTSHIRE ROSARY.* 


As Pamela Tennant, and later as Lady Glenconner, the 
present Viscountess Grey of Fallodon won admiring 
recognition as a writer of prose and poetry. In those days 
Wiltshire with its lore and legend was frequently her theme. 
She portrayed its rustic life and sketched its peasantry 


* “Shepherd’s Crowns.” By Pamela Grey. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘(Oxford : Basil Blackwell.) 


with keen observation and delicate humour. In this, her 
latest book, ‘“‘ Shepherd’s Crowns,” Wiltshire again plays 
a part as in the happily-chosen title of her book, derived 
from the name given by the Wiltshire folk to the fossilised 
sea-urchins found on its great Plain. 

It is a collection of essays in which the qualities of 
vividness and variousness are notably apparent. The 
diction is clear and graphic, and we range over a variety of 
themes. There is a dissertation on ‘‘ Fables and Folk- 
lore,’ and a delightful discourse on the singing of birds, 
which for some nature-lovers will be the most fascinating 
thing in the whole book. An all-too-brief study of the 
poetry of William Barnes, the Wessex poet, is followed 
by an essay on Dreams ; the story of Joan of Arc is retold, 
and Chaucer’s poetry receives commentary and elucidation. 
When we come anon to ‘“‘ Some Aspects of the Higher 
Spiritualism ” and to a study of Symbolism, full of sugges- 
tive applications of antique rites and symbols, the reader 
has the sense of covering a pretty wide area of ideas, yet 
without gaps or incongruity. The subjects are unified, so 
to speak, by an individuality of style and outlook. 

Lady Grey has indeed a distinctiveness of view as well 
as a distinction of style. By consequence there is scope 
for the critic. Antiquaries may dispute vexatiously some 
of her statements, and one seems to see contentious material 
for some of the professors of prosody. Concerning Chaucer, 
for instance, the present writer found queries rising in his 
mind. But the mood passed. The essay on Bird Song 
assisted to banish it, for here the author can speak as an 
expert. She knows the notes of many birds. She can 
tell us how truly Charles d’Orleans conveys the song of the 
lark : avec son tire—lire—a live.’’ Concerning Salisbury 
Plain she can also write with native knowledge. The essays 
are enriched with much apt quotation from the greater 
poets and, as already indicated, the lore of mystery and 
vision has an important place. 

In brief, the book resembles the flight of a bee amongst 
flowers ; a little honey is gathered from each. It has 
fragrance and fresh air. 

Davip Gow. 


ARTHUR* 


How often has the tale of King Arthur and Guenevere, 
Launcelot and Elaine, with the whole circle of legendary 
knights, appealed to our poets? Here once more it is 
clothed in beautiful language by a master of his art, and 
one whom few can rival. 


It is a story superlatively easy to tell in blank verse— 
the form fits it; but just as blank verse of a sort can be 
written ‘‘ by the yard,”’ so correspondingly difficult it is 
to write the real thing—compact, single lines which carry 
the authentic thrill. It is not given to the fluent beginner, 
flushed with the discovery that blank verse is ‘“‘ easy,’’ to 
write, for instance, such a passage as Arthur’s farewell to 
his Queen : 


“The day goes to the night, 
And I to darkness, with my toil undone. 
Yet something, surely, something shall remain. 
A seed is sown in Britain, Guenevere ; 
And whether men wait for a hundred years 
Or for a thousand, they shall find it flower 
In youth unborn. The young have gone before me, 
The maid Elaine, Gareth, and Gaheris—hearts 
Without a price, poured out. But now I know 
The tender and passionate spirit that burned in them 
To dare all and endure all, lives and moves, 
And though the dark comes down upon our waste, 
Lives ever, like the sun above all storms; 
This old world shall behold it shine again 
To prove what splendotr men have power to shape 
From mere mortality. 

Farewell! That peace 

Which can remember, and yet hope, because 
Love makes us greater than we know, come to you, 
Guinevere !”’ 


’ Restraint is one of Mr. Binyon’s great possessions ; 
perceive it in the quotation given, where inexperience 
would have yielded to the temptation of tearfulness and 


* “Arthur: A Tragedy.’’ By Laurence Binyon. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) 
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sloppiness. Mr. Binyon has made it a noble speech, aching 
with sorrow and regret, but balanced by hope. 

More difficult than this however is the rendering of 
conversation in blank verse, and the Second Scene, open- 


ing on page 22, shows a command of technique which * 


is admirable. Take two lines only, which “act them- 
selves,’’ one might say. Arthur, speaking of Mordred the 
traitor, says : 

““T never wronged him. Treason? For what cause?” 
And Bedivere, answering—one can see the shrug and smile, 
almost—retorts : 


“Envy’s a cause. Ambition is a cause.” 


There are possibilities for the actor in such lines, and it 
is pleasant to know that this tragedy of ‘“‘ Arthur’’ was 
recently produced at the Old Vic—an entirely suitable 
place, since “‘ Arthur ”’ is in the great tradition. 

The tragedy has interludes where blank verse is dropped 
and a pure prose rhythm substituted. These do not strike 
the critical ear as quite successful when read aloud, the 
reason being that the mind has been thoroughly tuned, 
through two complete scenes, to the steady pulse of the 
five-beat line; even though this has occasionally been 
split and conversationally .varied. ‘‘See how she is 
wasted,’’ begins Torre, Elaine’s brother, contemplating the 
sick girl. ‘‘ If you lift her hand it is as light as a leaf, and 
she shakes with the beating of her heart. He has cast a 
spell on her, bewitched her.’”’ ‘‘ I would I had that balm, 
whatever country bears it, that should refresh my child,” 
answers Sir Bernard of Astolat. Clearly this is not so 
successful; yet this scene closes on a fine note between 
the same two speakers. ‘‘ Oh, father, will she really die ? 
She so young ? ”’ asks Torre despairingly ; and Sir Bernard 
replies grimly: ‘‘ She will die because she is so young. 
We that are old, we endure.”’ 

Another interlude of this kind occurs in part of the 
Seventh Scene, set at the King’s Camp before Joyous 
Gard. Here there is more motion, and the group of 
knights conversing upon the possibilities of battle and 
discussing the Queen have the utmost reality. Though 
they do not “ talk like ordinary people,”’ the effect of their 
words is to make them normal human beings, excited over 
a situation which we can comprehend. 

Simplicity, directness and restraint are not always 
recognised as they should be as qualities pertaining to the 
finest poetry. Mr. Binyon knows their value, and in this 
strong tragedy of ‘‘ Arthur ’’ his work is seen at its best. 


THREE POETS.* 

These poems of Mr. Bottomley’s—stories of Giorgione— 
were published in a collected edition twelve years ago in 
America. They now appear for the first time in this 
country. As the works of Gordon Bottomley they have 
a passport to any country, but alas! there are no “ Cart- 
mell Bells’? among them. It is a book of long emotional 
utterances on music, philosophy and love, but the startling 
clarity that Mr. Bottomley’s admirers have learnt to 
expect of him is curiously lacking. And the use of 
expressions such as “ perfection comes but once’”’ gives 
one to think furiously ; Jove nods outrageously sometimes. 

Occasionally the old spark lights. At the beginning 
there is a charming dedication to his wife : 

““ Where all is yours, 
What virtue lies in giving ? 
Though nought endures, 
In writing as in living 
I have given myself to you, 
And, as you take me, 


My poems grow more true, 
More true you make me.” 


That, I think, is the best thing in the book. If I seem 
a little hard on this collection it is because I am forced to 
judge the man, who wrote the great dedication to ‘‘ some 
English ironmoulders,” by a very high standard—the 
there is. 


“* A Vision of Giorgione.”’ By Gordon Bottomley. tos. 6d. 
Cutan )—“‘ Odes of Pindar.” By A. S. Way. tos. 6d. 
(Macmillan.)—‘‘ The Reed of Pan.” By A.C. Benson. 7s. 6d. 
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kindly offered by the proprietors of the ‘* DAILY 
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by students of the School, the Editor of the ‘* DAILY 
MIRROR” has selected that of 


Mrs. KATHLEEN RICE, 
The Warren, Devonshire Road, 
Harpenden, 


to whom, in consequence, the prize is now awarded. 
The winning article appeared in the ‘‘ DAILY MIRROR” 
ot January 4th. The Directors are privileged to add 
that, in the opinion of the Examiner, the articles sub- 
mitted attained a high standard of excellence. They 
would mention that all students are eligible for this 
competition. For Prospectus and particulars of the 
School’s Courses apply to :— 


The Secretary's Office, 
London School of Journalism, 
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pa. 2 by Harry Furniss. fessional at A Touquet, jt. 


GOLF ARCHITECTURE of * Potted Golf.” 


ACKENZIE. SUPER GOLF 
With an an by H. S. By ROBERTH.K BROWNING, 
Cott. Editor of Golfing. 
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A little sadly I am standing, a book of all too “‘ unseen ”’ 
Greek translation before me, in a form room at Harrow. 
Says the crib (only I cannot recall it, or even fit sense to 
it when I do): 

“‘ But they joyed in contending with all the Hellenes, in spending 
on steeds their treasure ; 

But unhonoured, unsung, is the man that spareth his might 

against others to measure.” 

This is the kind of verse that Mr. A. S. Way is apt to offer 
as a translation of great Greek poetry. Most classical 
translators are. But apart from this fault, his work on 
the ‘“‘ Odes of Pindar ’’ is admirable; I should be the last 
to criticise the work of so fine a scholar. Like the best of 
translators Mr. Way shares the spirit of the great poetry 
he studies ; where he fails is to convey it to the uninformed 
reader. Perhaps it is impossible. But poetry must bear 
the impress of a striking personality, and translated 
poetry varies from this rule only in that it must bear the 
impress of the translator as well as the original author. 
Gilbert Murray and the great and good men who translated 
for us our Prayer Book and Bible gave such an impress ; 
but it needs the highest genius to be able to do so. 

“The Reed of Pan ’”’ Mr. A. C. Benson modestly inscribes 
as a rendering into English of a number of Greek epigrams 
and lyrics. To speak of it more accurately it is poetry. 
It is rarely that a critic can read a volume of new verse 
and give it this unqualified definition. Said Blake of the 
Muses, the “‘ fair nine forsaking poetry ”’: 

‘Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 
Or in the chambers of the East, 


The chambers of the sun that now 
From ancient melody have ceased ’’— 


and to-day also the reader must sometimes feel with him : 
‘‘ The sound is false, the notes are few.” 


But a few months ago an old man published his “ last 
songs,’’ and now Cambridge utters once more the spirit 
of the Muses, and the lips this time are Mr. Benson’s. And 
if the thoughts are those of the sweet singers of Greece, the 
more honour to the translator, who makes them ring so 
clearly to our English ears of to-day. Through thoughts 
or words, I know not which, spring that zest of life and 
sweet music, that divine spark we call poetry, before which 
all the fire of verse which ascends each succeeding year 
to Helicon pales as the lights of some far town before the 
rising of the evening star. 

Who created them? Men living under an A°gean sky 
two thousand and more years ago, yet the heart replies 
to-day. I read them mostly in the Tube, yet knew that 
I was hearing above the tumult of the modern world the 
familiar voices of men who thought and dreamed as I— 
voices which said : 

“‘ Though I am dead a thousand years, 
And wrote this sweet archaic song ; 


I send my words as messengers 
The way I shall not pass along. 


‘“ Though I can never see your face, 
And never take you by the hand ; 
I send my soul through time and space 
To greet you. You will understand.” 


In Mr. Benson’s translations run all the threads of modern 
thought, bright and unravelled in the dawn of civilisation. 
Our great grandfathers seem barbarians contrasted to these 
Greek singers of the ancient world. 

Here is a tale of love and that strange humility which 
afflicts the man who first finds himself beloved : 

‘‘ Strange mystery of love and fate, 
This humble slave of low estate 


Is loved: the bondsman doth control 
The impulse of another’s soul.” 


The full tale ends in death and exile, and when the grave 
has closed the questions which still perplex us rise, and a 
third century Hardy asks: 


‘* Doth Charidas lie here? Ay, he lies here, 
Cyrenian Charidas, Arimma’s son. 
What of the world beneath ? ’Tis dark and drear. 
And exit upward? Exit there is none. 
Pluto? A myth. We perish each alone.” 


In all this there is no personal sentimentality and no 
exaggeration. Man tastes truth in all its sweetness and 
bitterness and gives to it language that conceals nothing 
and expects nothing. I would like to quote much more, 
but I have already overrun my space. A great poet has 
given to us out of the golden storehouse of the past “a 
momentary spell of ecstasy made visible”; has told in 
words too quaint and sweet for forgetting : : 


“In this pleasant world above 
There is laughter, there is love ; 
In the dumb and dark hereafter 
There is neither love nor laughter.” 


ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Wovel Wotes. 


ELEANOR IN THE LOFT, By Grace Rhys. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


The Ireland of three years ago is to be found between 
the covers of this refreshing and fragrant love story. The 
Ireland of days when almost every soul in the South was 
a Sinn Feiner, and Sinn Fein courts of justice were held 
in the open fields. It is not a political novel—it is a love 
story—but no one can write about Ireland without men- 
tioning politics, any more than one can walk through a 
wood without going under trees. The true picture of 
modern Ireland must have politics for a background, and 
Mrs. Rhys has drawn us a picture of delicate lights and 
shades, but true to life, every word of it. In John Roper 
the Celtic temperament is cleverly described ; indeed, all 
the characters are portrayed with subtlety of understand- 
ing—and we are introduced to many during the week's 
happenings with which the book is concerned. To get the 
children out of the way of a house party, John and his 
wife send them to live in the stable-loft. Eleanor, the 
eldest daughter, is just passing from girlhood to woman- 
hood, and resents the humiliation of her position. But 
that strange week is destined to bring her something 
sweeter than humiliation, and, with many gleams of 
humour, the story blossoms into a romance, strikingly 
uncommon and of more than ordinary charm. 


OUR ELIZABETH AGAIN. By Florence A 


. Kilpatrick. 
3s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


A really humorous book is such a rare luxury that when 
one is discovered it should be proclaimed from the house- 


The comic 


tops. Such a book is ‘‘ Our Elizabeth Again.”’ 
servant has provided 
mirth in farce and 
comedy for genera- 
tions, but never has 
she been more 
whimsically depicted 
than in this gay 
account of a sojourn 
at a French chateau. 
Elizabeth is a verit- 
able tonic, and a 
cheap one—look at 
the price !—though 
she has her own 
ideas on economy, as 
on everything else. 
““Me save money ? M iene 

green. If folks get to know you save money they come an’ 
get it orf of you. An’ ever since Alf Wilkins borrowed 
fifteen shillin’ orf me for a week, an’ then enlisted for 
forrin service next day I orlways ‘old it’s safer to be 
stony-broke.”” One could quote endlessly, but it is more 
generous to advise everyone to buy the book, and laugh 
himself into happiness. 


Photo by 
Elliott & Fry. 
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Photo by H. Walter Barnett. Mr. Frank Fox. 


BENEATH AN ARDENT SUN. By Frank Fox. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


As many of our readers will know, Mr. Frank Fox is an 
Australian himself, consequently it is not surprising to 
find some vivid pictures of the scenery of that wonderful 
land in his book. Mr. Fox sees everything vividly indeed, 
and he has not always been able to escape the fault of his 
virtue ; his story of the love of a girl who, though married, 
is not a wife, for a famous politician whose own wife is 
in an asylum, raises an old but none the less poignant 
problem, and Mr. Fox has handled it skilfully in this 
vivid and very striking story. There is a sincere feeling 
behind it all, and the book will be read with interest by all 
those who sympathise with the griefs—and joys—of poor 
humanity. 


THE MISTY VALLEY, By Joanna Cannan. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


This is a first novel, and Miss Cannan has put some 
good work into it. The story is woven very thinly in 
places, notably at the beginning and the end, and the 
author has padded this out with much detailed description 
of Berkshire scenery. She gives us a riot of colour— 
orange firelight, rose madder skies and all the lights that 
ever were on land or sea. The Waynefletes were artists 
and worshipped colour, and in due time their little Claire 
bowed very low before the same god. Claire is the typical 
artist, unable to see or do any good outside the misty 
valley of romance. Selfish and idle, but charming, she 
despises the love of the unpractical Amyas because he 
allows her lovely dress to become ruined while he seeks 
vainly a taxi in the pouring rain; and she marries Roy 
Williams because she loves him a little and he can always 
find the neck of her coat at once and has punctual habits. 
Later Amyas is received back as a kindred spirit in Claire’s 
dreary suburban life. Complications ensue and she flees 
to the Latin Quarter in Paris. It is here that the story 
begins to gather power and ease and the materials are 
fused together. In the end victory is with Roy, whom 
love has taught a lesson Claire could never learn. Miss 
Cannan’s work is on the right lines and we hope to see 
more of it. 


Languages & 
Sciences 
ax Made Easy 


FREE TEST LESSONS 


HE method of teaching by correspondence, 

I originated 17 years ago by Rev. J. C. 

Wilcox, M.A. (St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge), has changed the study of languages and 
sciences from a task into a real pleasure. 


Instead of the path of the Student being made 
dull and monotonous by the obstacles that hitherto 
rendered his progress almost impossible, there is 
now a sheer delight in the very speed with which 
a knowledge of English, French, Spanish, Arabic, 
Psychology, Economics, or any of the subjects 
taught by the S.S.S., may be acquired. Every 
lesson is a step on the path of progress to efficiency. 


An additional pleasure attached to this System is that 
it can be acquired in those odd moments which fall even 
to the busiest of men. A Course need not be completed 
in a definite period. The ‘‘ Simplified ’’ System smooths 
away all those difficulties which are so perplexing to the 
often disheartened Student. 


You can take up any one, more, all the Courses, if you 
desire. No textbooks are required. The S.S.S. tuition 
papers are complete in themselves, and will become your 
own property. All exercises are corrected by scholars, 
who are experts in their own subjects. No effort would 
be spared to ensure success in your studies. The Courses 
can be taken with advantage by students living at home 
or abroad. 


A Student writes :— 

“I feel I cannot let the occasion go by without 
placing on record my sincere gratitude and thanks to 
you for the valuable help I have received from time to 
time, in addition to the splendid way you have examined 


and marked my papers. I do indeed regret that the 
Course has drawn to a close.” 


The above is one of thousands of unsolicited testimonials 
which can be seen at the offices of the S.S.S. 
There are now ten subjects taught by the S.S.S. :— 


ENGLISH GREEK (N.T.) LATIN 
FRENCH HEBREW LOGIC 
SPANISH ARABIC 
PSYCHOLOGY ECONOMICS 


Send a post card for particulars of these interesting Courses 
of study. Mention the subject in which you are interested, 
and FREE Test Lessons taken from the Course will be sent 
by the Secretary. 


The School of Simplified Study 


118, St. Paul’s Chambers, 19-21, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C.4, England 
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Wrapper Design. 


From “ With the Gilt Off.” by A St. Tohn Adcock, a book of London stories to 
be published shortly by Messrs. A. M. Philpot. 


STILL WATERS. By Maude Leeson. 7s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Alan and Carne Thorneycroft, in the sense that they 
were born within a few minutes of each other, were twins, 
but in every other respect they belonged to different worlds. 
Alan was matter-of-fact, homely, practicable and depend- 
able, who took the world as he found it, and like so many 
of his type did quite a bit towards making it a better place 
to live in. Carne was nervous and ultra-sensitive, always 
slightly morbid at the best, hating the sight of blood and 
shrinking from the squeal of a hare; when young a good 
deal of a prig, and in his early twenties fancying himself as 
a writer and inclined to spout about idealism—and like 
many of his type he hated to hurt a rabbit but managed, 
in his brief course, to break the hearts of a woman or so 
because of his weak refusal to face facts. Life, however, has 
a way of making many of us “ say our piece,’’ whether we 
like it or not, and the Carne who fled the shady side of 
the garden passed through his Gethsemane, where he learnt 
the cost and the gain of sacrifice. ‘‘ Still Waters ’’ grips 
both as a story and as a message. The character study 
and the background of country village life are exceptionally 
well done. 


THE FLIGHT. By Muriel Hine. 7s. 6d. (The Bodley Head.) 

A novel by a woman about women. It describes faith- 
fully and with much detail the feelings of Clodagh, who 
married Ian, because he won her by his iron strength and 
determination. ‘‘ In his arms, the long strain broken . . . 
it was like leaning against a tower.’’ Ian bears his bride 
triumphantly off to his ancestral home, where his mother 
proves to be jealous and tiresome. She has a great love 
for her linen-room, and although she has moved out of the 
great house, she keeps that key, and so can spy and observe 
atallhours. Sensitive, modern Clodagh and commonplace, 
healthy Ian clash, and Clodagh escapes to Italy, where we 
have some charming scenes. She recovers her beautiful 
voice, makes friends with two interesting men and thinks 
things over. At the end she is wired for to return to Ian, 
who has had a bad accident; and she goes to him and 
they have a sort of reconciliation. She will stay. ‘‘ But 
even as their lips met the illusion vanished, and she knew 
that the joy and wonder of youth were over. Pity alone 
had stayed her flight.’’ In preparation, we are told, is 
another novel—‘ Clodagh Returns to Siris.”’ 


BODIES AND SOULS, 


By Shaw Desmond. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


Is it possible for a man to love his wife and another 
woman at the same time ? Is it possible for a man and 
a woman to love without understanding not only each 
other, but themselves ? These are questions which one 
must face after reading Mr. Shaw Desmond’s remarkable 
book. It is frank—very frank—without being offensive. 
The author has shown an unusual power of analysis in his 
story of the Man, his Wife and the Strange Woman; in 
the main, the book is extraordinarily well written, though 
towards the end there are passages so surprisingly weak 
as to make one wonder whether some mischievous sprite 
took the pen out of Mr. Desmond’s hand. But, despite 
these flaws, it is a book to be read with attention; it is 
of equal interest to men and women, and it may be that 
after its perusal some people will be able to regard their 
own domestic problems from a new angle. 


GIVE AND TAKE. 


By Amber Reeves. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


The title page reminds us that “‘ Amber Reeves”’ is 
Mrs. Blanco White, and many paragraphs have recently 
reminded us that Mrs. White held an appointment of some 
importance in a Government department during the late 
world war. It is no indiscretion to assume that this quite 
long novel, edging towards 200,000 words, was inspired by 
her work during the war. For it purports to describe some 
of the doings in the Ministry of Reconciliation during a few 
weeks or so beginning January, 1918, and it is quite im- 
possible, nor would Mrs. White, one feels sure, desire to 
claim such a thing, to dissociate the novel from her own 
experiences of official work and official life. Two or three 
characters are principal, and the others are very minor 
indeed. The main persons are Chester, the head of a 
department, and Harvard, ‘‘ second secretary’’ to the 
Ministry. Chester is an ex-service man, a dramatist by 
trade, wounded and sent home, and doing his war work 
in the Ministry as he did in the trenches, a sardonic, clever, 
intriguing fellow pulling wires mainly to set the puppets 
inside and outside the Ministry dancing for his amusement 
or to gratify his sense of power or desire to push himself. 
Harvard is a neurotical civil servant, also very clever, 
also an intriguer, also mainly anxious to make himself 
important in the eyes of his chief and anyone else he comes 
near. The intrigues and actions of the tale centre in 
certain negotiations with trade unions and labour leaders 
on questions involving dilution of skilled labour, rates of 
wages, overtime and the like, all things of supreme import- 
ance and menacing reality in 1918. Mrs. White writes 
with knowledge of detail, and she sets down all her details 
in a way that makes them astonishingly convincing— 
but there is so much detail and it is so convincing that it 
just doesn’t succeed in composing into a coherent unified 
impression, it is impossible to read without a degree of 
concentration and alert memory that really make it too 
difficult a task. But the novel is written extraordinarily 
well, there are flashes of brilliantly felicitous phrasing 
that remind the reader strongly of H. G. Wells, and are 
full of pith and point. 


THE LADY IN THE BLUE VEIL. By Laurence Clarke. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


When Miss Edna Morris went aboard the Lachine at 
New York, she found herself the only lady passenger, and 
lost no time in winning popularity. McGuire, the wireless 
operator, fell an instant victim to her charms and the 
captain also was soon under her spell. Imagine, then, 
the horror of these two men when the wireless message 
came through: ‘‘ Have you woman passenger aboard, 
age twenty-four, height five foot seven inches, hair dark, 
prepossessing appearance, probably travelling under the 
name of Edna Morris? Is wanted for murder, Norman 
Grant. . . . Detain Liverpool. . . . Signed Woolaston, 
Chief Police, New York.’’ The Captain was torn between 
love and duty, McGuire tempted by a further message 
stating that a reward of ten thousand dollars was offered 
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for the apprehension of the missing girl. Although both 
men decide to surrender their beautiful charge at Liverpool, 
she defeats their scheming and escapes to London. More 
baffling mysteries, more breathless adventures follow, and 
the captain himself becomes involved in a thrilling plot, 
and has his faith in the blue-veiled lady severely tested. 
The pursuit of the real murderer, and the proving of Edna’s 
innocence, bring the story to a romantic conclusion—a 
story that would be hard to beat for ingenious construc- 
tion and sustained excitement. 


DOWNSTREAM. By Sigfrid Siwertz. 7s. 6d. (Gyldendal.) 


The house of Gyldendal possesses a sound discrimination 
in its choice of books, if ‘‘ Downstream "’ is to be taken as 
a criterion. The author writes not so much in cynicism as 
with a terrible appreciation of the seamy side of life. There 
is something Zolaesque in the way in which he follows the 
fortunes of each member of a fair-sized family, and reveals 
the dominating Self-thought which rules each of them and 
eventually leads them to—but their fates let Mr. Siwertz 
tell for himself. We have not read for a long time a more 
carefully-reasoned book, nor one which so frankly exposes 
the weaknesses of humanity. But Mr. Siwertz does not 
fall into that foul morass into which so many writers 
tumble—the superiority which dissects, as from a godlike 
pinnacle, the inferiority of the people the writer is describing. 
On the contrary, he writes with an underlying sympathy 
which he cannot hide even when he is justly indignant with 
the wrongs he is exposing. We can heartily recommend 
the book to anyone who likes a novel that is at once 
intensely interesting and (to use a paradox) delicately 
outspoken. 


BEANSTALK, By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


It has been remarked that Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s 
characters are more real than lovable. Not a very good 
testimonial for human nature! After all, much depends 
on the reader’s conception of lovableness. It is certain 
that the young lovers with whose story ‘‘ Beanstalk ’’ opens 
are very ordinary people, and their love affair has, from 
the outsider’s point of view, nothing to distinguish it from 
thousands of others, though to themselves it possesses all 
the thrills and glamour of romance. But it is just because 
they are ordinary people we can enter so heartily into their 
youthful happiness; it is just because they are ordinary 
people the tragedy that follows so closely on the heels of 
rapture comes upon us with a shock of horror. Cleverly, 
tenderly, Mrs. Dudeney draws the picture of a girl recover- 
ing from disaster that has wrecked her life. She has 
nothing to live for, yet she lives on, with the strong love of 
a friend to help her in her hour of need. The afterwards 
of tragedy is the most poignant, the most hard to bear ; 
and only a writer of unusual power could have depicted so 
vividly Martha’s struggles against madness, and her 
ultimate sailing into calm waters, ‘‘ For, lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and done.” 


THE SECRET SANCTUARY. 


By Warwick Deeping. 
7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Mr. Warwick Deeping presents his readers with a situa- 
tion at once pathetic, yet tense with dramatic possibility. 
The war has left John Stretton mentally unbalanced, and 
he is liable on the slightest provocation to lose control of 
himself and descend to violent assault, particularly if the 
person who angers him resembles in any way the bullying 
officer who roused John’s ire at the moment when calamity 
overwhelmed him. Only by the merest good luck has the 
unhappy young man avoided committing murder, when 
Doctor Beal takes his case in hand. If his blind rages 
are not upon him, John is a normal, even a pleasant human 
creature. He confides in the doctor his desire to escape 
from family and social ties, and, living alone in the country, 
to fight out his infirmity. The story deals mainly with his 
rural life, his deliberate exile from his fellow beings, the 


“LAST POEMS” by A. E. HOUSMAN 


Messrs. ELKIN & Co., Ltp., have pleasure in 
announcing the publication of FOUR SONGS by 


D. M. STEWART 


the lyrics of which are from 
PROFESSOR HOUSMAN’S “LAST POEMS” 


1. We'll to the woods no more .° 
2. In the morning, in the morning 

3. The sigh that heaves the grasses 

4. The first of May 


LOW OR HIGH VOICE 


Price complete, 3s. 6d. net 


This Album is confidently recommended to all singers, 
professional or amateur, who are interested in good musical 
settings of good poetry. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD. 


8 & 10, Beak Street, Regent Street 


LONDON, 
AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS 


PIANO PIECES THE 
WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


Containing seventy compositions dear to the hearts of 
all lovers of piano music, including masterpieces by 
the great modern composers. 256 pages of music. 


5/- 


CARUSO’S METHOD OF 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
P. M. MARAFIOTI 


“ The numerous illustrations include photos of Caruso singing each 
of the vowels in turn, and diagrams of the complete vocal apparatus 
under many different circumstances. Altogether this is a: book that 
should be studied.”— Glasgow Herald 

15/- 


THE SINGER AND HIS 
ART THADDEUS WRONSKI 


“The value of the volume is greatly enhanced by the numerous 
diagrams and reproductions of photographs, which show the student 
almost all that he need know of acting and make up; and hardly less 
valuable are references to operas or famous singers by way of 
illustrating points in the text.”—Musical Opinion 

15/- 


MY LIFE EMMA CALVE 


“A store-house of good anecdotes."—Daily News 
“One of the most readable volumes of its kind.” —Referee 


15/- 


D. APPLETON & CO., 25 BEDFORD ST., LONDON 
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From thin paper edition of “ The Broad Highway,” by Jeffery Farnol 
(Sampson Low). 


pursuit of a scheming girl—who, to her peril, incurs his 
wrath—and it tells how, when the battle seemed almost 
lost, he finds refuge at last from the untamed beast within 
him. It is an uncommon book and one of uncommon 
interest; the characters, especially the sensible, large- 
hearted doctor, being drawn with the author’s usual skill 
and imaginative realism. No one can make the acquaint- 
ance of John Stretton without desiring to follow his destiny 
to its, fortunately happy, conclusion. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA: A HISTORY 
AND A SURVEY. By M. J. Bau, M.A. (Revised and 
enlarged edition.) 18s. (Nisbet.) 


It was inevitable that the modifications of international 
relations resulting from the Washington Conference should 
re-orientalise our ideas, and create a deal of obscurity 
where things were none too clear before. China’s polity 
badly needs to be understood, if only because of the civil 
wars which have devastated her in the past few decades, 
quite apart from the more or less unsought visitations she 
has received from her neighbours and the Western powers. 
One sometimes wonders which is the harder fate—that 
of Russia which has never had a chance of just and open 
government, or else that of China which has descended 
from an almost idyllic past into the turmoil and bewilder- 
ment of a competitive and commercial era. Fortunately 
there is no disposition in Dr. Bau—who is a graduate 
of several of the best American universities and a holder 
of one of the Carnegie Fellowships in law—to put on an 
attitude of condescension towards us ‘‘ Western devils,’’ 
as we have been so freely styled by the older and more 


reactionary spirits among his countrymen. Recognising 
that the history of the country ever since its opening-up 
has been one of foreign contacts, and especially contact 
with her most progressive neighbour, Japan, he devotes the 
last and most important section of his book to working out 
the problems of both countries in an attitude of concord 
and broad-minded tolerance. He has a distinct affinity 
with institutions and legislative forms, and it is clear 
that while anxious to preserve the iridependence of China 
in all amity with other powers, he wants her to benefit 
by their experience and enlightenment. He holds up the 
new banking consortium as a practical and salutary example 
of the Open Door policy applied to China, and condemns 
by silent implication some of the doctrines of the Jap 
Jingoes. The book is a masterpiece ot calm and reasonable 
exposition. 


Some Revolutionary Sketches, 


OUT OF THE PAST: 
B (Labour Publishing Co.) 


y R. W. Postgate. 5s. 


To political students this book will be of great value, 
its most valuable section being perhaps the story of the 
life of Blanqui who “ made possible the Paris Commune, 
which in its turn was (to a larger measure than is often 
realised) the forerunner of the Russian Revolution.” 
Little record is left of this man, most of his papers having 
been destroyed, much of his life spent in prison, yet Mr. 
Postgate claims that his influence has equalled that of 
Marx. His life was full of an inspiring faith to which he 
sacrificed everything, and even in that too fleeting glimpse 
we get of him in history we see the glow of an indomitable 
spirit. Other forgotten leaders also find place in this 
book—the Rev. J. E. Smith, Louis Blanc, Louis Pujol, 
Charles Theophile Ferré, and Richard Parker, the Admiral 
of the Nore mutineers. The brief biographies are preceded 
by a note on the History of the Paris Commune and followed 
by three sketches of the Commune. ‘‘ To understand the 
modern revolutionary movement in Europe it is necessary 
to study the lives and theories of its pioneers.’’ Nobody 
is more qualified to help the student than one so deeply 
versed in the subject as the author of ‘‘ Out of the Past.” 


SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. By May Belben. 
by Richard King. 2s. 6d. net. 


Introduction 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Throughout this little book of poems there breathes a 
spirit of sweetness and sincerity. The poems are written 
with an ease and naturalness that is refreshing. In his 
introduction to the book Mr. Richard King says: ‘ The 
world of those who love Literature and Art and Music may 
almost be described as divided into two sections: those 
who most admire style and technique, and those who 
prize sincerity of feeling and expression. It is among the 
latter, I believe, that the admirers of ‘ Spirit of the Woods ’ 
will be found. For the authoress, Mrs. Belben, possesses 
the happy knack of interpreting most of those simple senti- 
ments by which the hearts of most people are commonly 
moved. . . . Sincerity . .. is after all the very kernel 
of friendship. That is why I believe that this little book 
of charming poems will find many, many friends.’’ The 
effect it leaves on the reader is the best test of a poem, 
and Mrs. Belben’s work has a fragrance about it that 
lingers and makes one feel the better for having come in 
contact with it. 


PAN’S PEOPLE. By the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 9s. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


A book for all animal lovers. ‘‘ Man has an instinctive 
hope of immortality: about it we know nothing certain, 
but I like to think that somewhere I may meet again 
certain beasts that have made life sweeter for their presence,”’ 
writes our author. And again, speaking of Rania, a pet 
wolf, ‘‘ If the gates of Heaven are not entirely closed to the 
animal kingdom, then we may imagine our friend, with 
shining ruff and white breast, his yellow eyes dancing with 
fun, leaping around with wayward joy, and playing with the 
tips of angels’ wings.’”’ Mr. Coleridge has a charming 
paper on “‘ Friend Robin.” “‘ If it were a rarer bird, like 
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Fisher New Spring Novels, etc. 


THE POISONED PARADISE 


By ROBERT W. SERVICE. 7/6. (Second impression.) 
The human passions for lucre and lust are the dominating forces in this 


terrible indictment of Monte Carlo, the poisoned paradise of the world. 
Nearly everybody is reading the book. 


THE ISLAND GOD FORGOT 


By C. B. STILSON anp C. BEAHAN. 7/6. (Second 
impression.) 
Punch says: “If you share my.tastes and are ready to meet stories of 


adventure and hidden treasure more than half-way you will fall an easy 
victim to the tale itself.” 


STORIES, DREAMS AND 
ALLEGORIES 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. 6/-. 
“The lyrical prose and ecstatic tone of the short pieces given recall Olive 
Schreiner’s earlier days—the days of ‘ Dreams ’.”"—The Observer 


“It is good to have the new and last selection from Olive Schreiner’s 
writings.” —The Star 


THE TRAIL OF CONFLICT 
By EMILE LORING. 7/6. 


“ A clean, enthralling romance—full of thrilling episodes—which will hold 
the attention and interest of its readers from start to finish.”— 


THE UNTAMED 


By DAVID GREW. 6/—. (Second Impression.) 


“* One of the best animal stories we have read.”—The Scotsman 
“‘ Mr. Grew in one stride takes his place with Jack London and Alfred 
Ollivant.”—Irish Independent 


THE GUARDIAN 
By G. COLMORE. 7/6. 


“ The story of a life of sacrifice, told in so interesting and realistic a manner 
and with such wonderfully human setting that it cannot fail to appeal.” — 
Liverpool Post 


MADAME CLAIRE 
By SUSAN ERTZ. 7/6. 


Punch says: “ I feel most grateful to Miss Ertz for creating such delightful 
people,” while the Daily Graphic says it is ‘“‘ a book of rare merit. 


GIFT OF THE DESERT 


By RANDALL PARRISH. 7/6. 


A thritling tale of the Mexican Border. 


UP THE HILL OF FLEET. 


By GEORGE RENWICK. 7/6. 


A remarkable realistic story of a journalist. Time and Tide says: “ If 
you want to get the ‘ feel” of the real thing, ‘ Up the Hill of Fleet’ will 
give it to you, pure and unalloyed.” 


MIDDLE MISTS 


By AISHIE PHARALL. 7/6. 


The story is concerned with the most crucial period in the lives of a brother 
and sister whose conceptions of honour and love are inevitably opposed. 


THE MAYFLOWER 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 6/-. 
pression.) 


A vivid, gripping and elemental picture of human hopes and fears, 
triumphs and disasters of Valencian fisher folk. 


THE TORRENT 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 7/6. 


A powerful drama of the contest between the call of family, domestic 
life, and an important career and a passionate unreasoning love. An 
unforgettable story of Valencian life. 


THE MISTY VALLEY 


By JOANNA CANNAN. 7/6. 
Punch says: ‘‘ There is an early morning charm about ‘ Misty Valley. 
‘*A very freshly told and interesting story, a good deal above average 
merit. . . . Miss Cannan writes with conviction and style.” —Gentlewoman 


(Fourth Im- 


A THRILLING DRAMA OF LOVE AND HATE AND THE SPANISH BULL - RING 


BLOOD AND 


SAND. 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 4/6 net 


A PERTHSHIRE NATURALIST: 
Charles Macintosh of Inver 


By HENRY COATES, F.S.A.Scot. With an Introduction 
by J. ARTHUR THomson, M.A., LL.D., and PAtrick 
GEDDEs, F.R.S.E., and a chapter on Scottish Folk- 
music by HERBERT WISEMAN, M.A. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 18/— net. 


This is the life-story of a very remarkable Highland character 
~——rural post-runner, naturalist, and musician. But it is much 
more than a mere biography. It is at once an art book, a 
book of popular natural history, and a book of Highland folk- 
lore and folk-music. The narrative itself is full of dramatic 
incidents, some of which touch on little-known phases of 
Scottish history. 


ROBERT BROWNING: 


The Poet and the Man, 1833-1846 
By FRANCES M. SIM. Cloth. 10/6 net. 


This contribution relating to the literature of Browning should 
be of interest to students and lovers of the poet. New material 
is drawn upon which throws light upon the poet’s early life 
and work with respect to the poem of Pauline, and the specula- 
tions arising from the subject are justified by authentic authority 
of that time in the great poet’s life, when his way was baffled 
and difficult. 


THE NOVELS OF MARK RUTHERFORD 


A new Uniform Pocket Edition in preparation. Send for Prospectus. 


Send for a free specimen copy of the Spring Book Announcement No. of 
** M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books), an interesting magazine for booklovers. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 
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the nightingale, we should all go into ecstasies over the 
beauty pf its song . . . when he comes and whispers his 
greeting into my ear, what would I not give to understand 
the language of his friendship and the tenor of his song ? ” 
The essay entitled ‘‘ The Children of Pasht’’ is cheering, 
reminding us that it is no longer good form to worry a cat. 
“‘ The butcher boy, instead of heaving a rock at every puss 
he sees now loiters to stroke and feed her on his rounds.” 
A cat who chose to go to sleep in the middle of the narrow 
pavement of the Strand the other day was most respect- 
fully left alone by the hurrying crowd. Other parts of this 


delightful and winning volume deal with the large light | 


heron, the alert and cheery cormorant, and Hippo the 
Sage. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HANDBOOKS: I. Suppiy 
AND DEMAND. By D. Henderson. II. Money. 
By D. H. Robertson. ~oo each. (Nisbet and Cambridge 
University Press.) 


About thirty years ago the late Sir William Harcourt 
expressed the opinion that we “are all Socialists now.”’ 
He was wrong. We are not even yet all Socialists, but 
there can be no doubt that the war has made political 
economists of us all. We talk knowingly—which is not 
the same as learnedly !—-of the rise and fall of the bank 
rate, of the fluctuations of foreign exchanges, of the cost 
of living and the necessity or otherwise of the protection of 
key industries. But all the time we have an uncomfort- 
able feeling that were we put to the test we should soon 
be at the “‘end of our Latin.’” Hence the necessity for 
such a series of economic handbooks as these issued under 
the general editorship of Mr. Maynard Keynes. The aim 
of the series is stated to be a systematic exposition of 
economics from the present day standpoint and the 
avoidance of obsolete controversies, for, as Mr. Keynes 
says in his introduction, it is important in textbooks of 
this nature ‘‘ to discard the marks of the chrysalid stage ”’ 


before economic theory had wings. And in no science is 
this more necessary, for the mass of theories that have gone 
to the making up of the ‘‘ dismal science’ are continually . 
being amplified, qualified or discarded. It was inevitable 
that a great cataclysm like the late war, which destroyed 
property, the subject-matter of political economy, on 
a vast scale, should have caused as it were such landslides 
as to alter in some cases the whole aspect of the economic 
landscape. Therefore these up-to-date restatements of 
economic principles are particularly welcome. In the 
preface to his very readable book on “‘ Money ”’’ it is note- 
worthy that Mr. Robertson, whilst disclaiming any 
originality or research, makes what is to the layman—and 
the series is intended for the ordinary reader and un- 
initiated student—the astonishing statement that ‘“‘ Money 
is after all a fundamentally unimportant subject.’”’ He is 
of the opinion that no monetary policy can be expected 
to provide a remedy for our present discontents. On the 
whole, however, both writers may be said to belong to the 
more orthodox school of economists, such as draw their 
inspiration from Dr. Marshall and Professor Pigou. We 
have mentioned the readability of these books, and we 
would emphasise this, for so many works on economics are 
written in turgid and wearisome English. If the con- 
clusions of economists are sometimes hopeless and “‘ dismal”’ 
there would seem to be all the more reason for setting forth 
their arguments in an attractive form, and Mr. Robertson 
has greatly added to the interest of his book by giving at 
the head of each chapter an appropriate quotation from 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” or ‘“‘ Through the 
Looking-Glass’’! At the heading to the chapter on 
foreign exchanges he aptly quotes Alice, who, in reply to 
the Caterpillar’s query as to the size she wanted to be, 
says, ‘“‘ I’m not particular as to size, only one doesn’t like 
changing so often, you know.”’ And his illustration of the 
“fetish of gold’’ by the narration of the lithic-based 
monetary transactions of the natives of the Island of Yap 
is inimitable. 


Music. 


DR. ETHEL SMYTH. 


By Ropnry BENNETT. 


If the essential qualification 
of a writer of an article on 
a given subject be a know- 
ledge of its complete details, 
then I should have to decline 
to write about the work of 
Dr. Ethel Smyth, for my 
knowledge of it is the reverse 
of complete. But if it be 
a qualification to represent 
fairly exactly the knowledge 
of the general public, then 
I can take pen again ; since, 
though I know no more than 
the man in the street, I know 
asmuch. Tospecify: of the 
composer’s music, Ihave heard 
“The Boatswain’s Mate,” and 
nothing more; I have read 
a number of her articles in 
papers and literary reviews, 
and I have enjoyed her three 
books twice and expect to 
read them again. That is all. 

This confession of inade- 
quacy, though of no intrinsic 
interest, is worth putting down 
becauseit represents theextent 
of acquaintance that the aver- 


age young Englishman who Photo by Vandyk. 


cannot go abroad after his 
music has had the chance of 
making with the work of the 
only distinguished woman 
composer of his day, and one 
of the most vigorous English 
composers of either sex. 
The Boatswain’s Mate ”’ has 
been performed a number of 
times, the overture to her 
opera, ‘“‘ The Wreckers,’’ has 
figured at orchestral concerts 
with moderate frequency, but 
not so frequently but that I 
have missed hearing it, and a 
very little of her chamber 
work has been presented once 
or twice recently to the small 
public which such work ordi- 
narily reaches. The primary 
cause of this neglect, so 
different from the welcome 
which in spite of delays and 
disappointments she received 
in pre-war Germany, is firstly, 
according to herself, that ‘in 
this country the only neces- 
saries of life recognised by 
our ratepayers are things like 
drains and water-supply—and 


Dr. Ethel Smyth. 
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thus it will be in England for ever and ever.” A 
second, much less debatable, is that the composer was 
so indiscreet as to be a woman, and to start composing 
at a time when the claims of women as creative artists 
were conceded in literature alone. A third is that her 
music, being serious, was, like her choice of sex, before its 
time, since the English are only just emerging from the 
stage when they preferred their cooks and composers to 
be foreign, and distrusted any of their countrymen—or 
women—who attempted anything more solemn than 
Sullivan. A fourth, most important of all, is that her 
chief ambition was operatic at a time when England showed 
even less than the present signs of becoming addicted to 
music drama. In this matter things seem to be changing. 
“The Beggar’s Opera’’ has run till it has become, to 
quote the poster, antediluvian—a questionable indication 
of taste according to Dr. Smyth in the Daily Telegraph ; 
“ Polly” is running smoothly and will soon be duplicated ; 
the B.N.O.C. is producing Gustav Holst’s ‘‘ Perfect Fool ”’ ; 
his “* Savitri ’’ has found a publisher ; the students’ theatre 
at the Royal College is in full operatic swing ; the Academy 
is appealing for money to build one; ‘‘ The Immortal 
Hour”’ has achieved a popularity at the Regent which 
the munificence of even six Mr. Barry Jacksons alone could 
not give it; Dr. Smyth’s ‘‘ The Boatswain’s Mate,’’ first 
produced with dubious success by Beecham in the over- 
large spaces of the opera house, has been repeated with 
real success in the greater intimacy of the Old Vic., side 
by side with a still newer English opera, and is shortly to 
be produced by Mr. Jackson at Birmingham for a run 
together with the same composer’s new short opera, ‘‘ Féte 
Galante.”” Perhaps if Birmingham really rises to the 
occasion Dr. Smyth will let us off the water supply, if not 
the drains. And perhaps it will stimulate her to renewed 
operatic activity. 

If ‘‘ The Boatswain’s Mate ”’ be a fair example, this will 
be a happy result, for that short piece is surprisingly 
successful—surprisingly because of the difficulties inherent 
in the enterprise. To put W. W. Jacobs’s funniest story 
acceptably on the stage at all was not easy since so much 
of the author’s humour lies in description ; to put music 
to it without hanging up the action at least quadrupled 
the difficulty ; to add an additional atmosphere without 
ruining the whole affair would seem to put the whole 
scheme out of court. Yet Dr. Smyth has done precisely 
these things with scarcely a stumble. The story moves 
steadily and humorously forward, the music seldom 
detracts from the comedy and often adds to it, and finally 
there enters an atmosphere of romance and at times 
almost wistful beauty that is new. Dr. Smyth starts with 
unusual advantages. She has a keen sense of character 
and of burlesque ; she has humour and wit and she can 
write. She is her own libréttist. The verses are work- 
manly and very neat in riming. Travers’s song in the 
first act is a good example of this dexterity in humorous 
characterisation, and the bold introduction of the chorus 
is another. The unexpected touch of poetry is more 
difficult to locate ; it is a matter of light and unexpected 
strokes not only in the music but in the words. The most 
obvious, Mrs. Walters’s song at the end of the first act, 
is the least successful, the music being a little heavy- 
handed for the verse. The end of the second act touches 
poetry too, and then lapses to the comparatively common- 
place by going on too long. The widow’s looking in the 
glass to reassure herself that something of youth still 
remains is a pleasing moment, and the playing of the 
waltz tune as a suggestion would have made a charming 
curtain ; but the turning of it into a song and the bringing 
back of Travers, though effective enough, leaves too little 
to the imagination to escape the impression of obviousness. 
But these are small blemishes. The success of the piece 
lies in its humour and movement, the happy allusiveness 
and freshness of the music, such neat strokes as the intro- 
duction of ‘“‘ The Keeper’’ for Travers’s whistling tune, 
Dr. Smyth’s capacity for inventing robust and jolly tunes, 
and the sturdy burlesque humour of such things as the 
mock-heroic recitation of the burglary agreement and the 
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BALE’S NEW NOVELS 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net each 


Old Fighting Days 
By E. R. PUNSHON 


“The Author has written a thrilling, beating story, which in the 
revival of boxing of these days, will make a s T appeal. « interesting 
and full of vitality, the book is bound to be ied. here is a om 
love story running throughout eke Mr. Punshon’s story has quic 
movement and intense vitality.” *—Court Jo 

e commend this story to any who enjoy a good s bie novel, 
for this is written with considerable success and is most om 
Free Press 


Afterglow 
By EDITH THOMSON 


“Has a woman a right to her past? . Is she wise to become the 
wife of a husband very much younger than she is herself? Miss Edith 
Thomson, in a very promising first novel, states the case for the 
beautiful ‘Jacqueline with rare sympathy and conspicuous skill.” 


Evening News 
Pools of the Past 
By CHARLES PROCTER 


“*Pools of the Past” deals brightly and effectively with the problem 
of a wife who keeps back a secret before aes ere is a 
Cornish atmosphere and a wedd ling at St. Ives... . It is a novel that is 
bound to be liked.” —Court Jour 


Rhoda Hemsted, Widow 
By Mrs. NEVILLE CUBITT 


“It is a book which readers will greatly enjoy, and one which they should 
read at the first opportunity.” —Cour 
- . a remarkable first novel . . . the working out is well contrived 
and readers will be gratified by the strength of the ple ot.” 
ast Anglian Daily Times 


John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd. 
83/91, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W.1 
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quartet in the second act. This appeals, as all sound 
humour should do, to gallery and boxes alike. In brief, 
my own feeling about it all was that I frequently thought 
““T am surprised that she did not bring in music here,” 
but not once “‘ I wish she had not there.”’ 

Of the three volumes of autobiography, ‘‘ Impressions 
that Remained ’”’ and “ Streaks of Life,’’ there remains 
space to say only that they are a brilliant and human 
picture of a finely vigorous personality. 


SAINT-SAENS.* 


It would be a good thing for writers of critical mono- 
graphs, and for their readers, if tradition demanded in 
the preface some such phrase as ‘‘ My subject was not 
perfect. He was not even the greatest composer (or what 
not) in the world. He had faults; but he had also virtues 
enough to be worth my time and yours.’ This would 
not sound patronising to the discerning. It would indicate 
a certain detachment and give the writer and even the 
most doubting reader some common ground, a particularly 
desirable starting-point for the discussion of such a writer 
as Saint-Saéns, whose standing, whether rightly or wrongly, 
is at least temporarily declining. This idea is put forward 
less as a criticism of Mr. Lyle’s book than as a warning 
to readers who, at first antagonised by an apparently 
undiscriminating adulation, might be put off persevering 
with a sound and informative book. 

For the first chapter is misleading. Its very title, 
“The Growth of a Genius,’’ with its bold assertion and use 
of a word that is too often profaned, arouses the contro- 
versial spirit ; and when Saint-Saéns has been too frequently 
referred to as ‘‘ the Master’’ even a well-disposed but 
mildly captious reader is ready to cavil if the chance 
comes. And it does. A level comparison with Mozart, 
a somewhat patronising reference to Rossini, and the un- 
qualified admission that Wagner ‘‘ was apparently much 
more impressed by the personality of the Frenchman than 
that individual was by his,’’ almost sent at least one copy 
of “‘ that individual’s’’ Life and Art into the far corner. 
But its reader, switching over a hundred pages with a 
gesture of disgust, and coming on the phrase, ‘“‘ the technical 
resource is admirable but the sentiment is usually replaced 
by sentimentality. On occasion I have found it boring,”’ 
as a criticism of a too-often-heard work, took heart, read 
on, enjoyed, agreed and disagreed with interest. There 
are sound and well illustrated general chapters on the 
composer’s powers and outlook, detailed and orderly 


* “Camille Saint-Saéns: His Life and Art.’’ 


By Watson 
Lyle. (Kegan Paul.) 


studies of the concertos, symphonies and symphonic poems, 
chamber music, variazoni, choral works and literary work, 
a full bibliography (but no index), and a foreword by 
Leff Pouishnoff, who comments upon “ the series of events 
from the musician’s life chosen by the author ”’ and “ his 
logical sequence and convincing way of grouping them.” 
The comment is deserved. 
R. B. 
NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
NORDISKA. Compiled and Revised by Adolf Ruthardt. 
(Augener.) 

This is a collection of fifty-nine piano pieces, mostly by 
Northern composers. The collection is in three books, 
and contain works by Gebauer, Tschaikowsky, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Rubenstein, Emil Sjogren, Wiel- 
Lange, Jensen, Mayer, Grieg, Adolf Ruthardt, and many 


others. The settings have been made easy enough for the 
average player. 


THE MUSES’ GARDEN FOR DELIGHTS, 
Robert Jones (1610). 
Warlock. (Enoch.) 

In this new edition of ‘‘ The Muses’ Garden for Delights ” 

Mr. Peter Warlock has chosen twelve out of the twenty-one 
songs that were originally contained in the work, and has 
edited them and added an interesting foreword on Robert 
Jones. Those who enjoyed the “ English Ayres ’’ (edited 
by Peter Warlock and Philip Wilson) will know that this 
new book of early English songs will be treated with the 
same care and sensitive appreciation as the former book. 
Mr. Warlock agrees with the Rev. A. Ramsbotham when 
he says that an editor of early music should regard himself 
as a steward of treasure and “ be faithful in the way he 
keeps it or deals it out to others.”” Mr. Warlock himself 
has strong ideas on ‘“‘ wrong-headed editing,’ and in these 
quaint old songs he has made only those alterations that 
are necessary for clarity and convenience in reading, and 
thus preserved excellently the early English atmosphere 
in his modern setting. 


THE MERRY MILKMAIDS. \s 
WEST OF THE SKERRIES. 

The full orchestral score of a delightful old English 
dance tune is “‘ The Merry Milkmaids.’’ ‘‘ West of the 
Skerries ’’ has a charming and atmospheric melody, and 
about the words, by the late Sebastian Evans, LL.D., there 
is a story: ‘‘ He dreamed, in old age (June 29, 1898), that 
he heard it sung by a lady who was well known to him. On 
waking he was fortunately able to remember the whole, 
and immediately wrote it down.”’ 


FANCIFUL SKETCHES. By Edgar Moy. (Winthrop Rogers.) 


Composed by 
Transcribed and edited by Peter 


(Augener.) 


From Ships of the Royal Navy 
By Oscar Parkes 
(Sampson Low). 


Recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 


very easy pianoforte 


pieces. 


THE PAVILION OF 
DREAMS. By Boris 


Levenson. (Paxton.) 


Four dainty and 
characteristic songs of 
Old Japan. Words by 
Edward Lockton. 


WATER COLOURS. 
By Franco Leoni. 
(Schott.) 


Half a dozen lyric 
pieces for the piano 
which the average 
player should find 
easy to play. The 
themes are ~ pleasing 
and give scope for 
much variety in ex- 
pression. 
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The Drama. 


ADVERTISING MARY.* 


That one or other of these plays should appear just now 
was almost inevitable. An age whose artists’ privacy is 
so sedulously exploited has been quite visibly pregnant 
with something of the kind—or if the metaphor seem too 
grandiose, shall we say that the mountain has once more 
been up to its old tricks, and that the mouse of ridicule 
could not be long delayed ? The curious point is that the 
mouse should prove to be twins. For twins these two 
plays are; they are both written, and simultaneously, by 
dramatic critics ; each shows the off-duty hours of a she- 
star ; each star is “‘ run’”’ by anindispensable manager and 
run after by a dispensable poet, himself loved in turn by 
a girl of his own set; each star is outshone in her own cast 
by another character. (Is this intentional ? If not, it is 
an odd coincidence that both Mary’s manager and April’s 
dresser should be infinitely more amusing and vital than 
their principals) ; each star is in herself somewhat negative 
and unconvincing. 

But the fatuity common to both these ladies is turned 
to quite different uses by their respective creators. Messrs. 
Farjeon and Horsnell’s theme is publicity-stunting, a 
subject which only needs realistic presentment to make 
first-rate farce. Mr. Ervine’s theme is the artistic tempera- 
ment—a more subtle business—and what he intended to 
make of it is not quite clear. Farce, perhaps? One has 
the impression that Mr. Ervine rollicks with difficulty, and 
that (his play not proving quite frivolous enough as farce) 
he veered round while writing it from farce to comedy. 
True, he has Hobbs to a hair—good-nature plus the perpetual 
caution born of painful experience, a companion-portrait 
to Trimmer in the other play. But he has not quite made 
up his mind about Sir Henry; Canon Considine wavers 
between stage-curacy and the established church ; and 
the creator of Sheila is obviously torn between his need of 
an ingénue, his Shavian proclivities and his notorious 
contempt for the post-war young woman. Or again you 
might moralise the difference in the plays by the old tag— 
that truth is stranger (and funnier) than fiction ; so that 
Mr. Ervine, spinning light-comedy by artifice out of his 
own entrails, yarks up a not very convincing combination 
of tinsel and realism; his fellow-critics, whose ambition 
soars no further than to transcribe reality, achieve first- 
rate farce. For indeed Messrs. Farjeon and Horsnell are 
on easier ground, having lit upon a theme whose plain 
reality is barely burlesquable ; they make their April a 
film-favourite—none of your Chaplin breed, but the other 
sort whose genius is ten per cent. pretty face, ninety per 
cent. publicity agent and the rest personal ability. Such 
a heroine may be drawn as a born fool, a cat, a darling, or 
even an actress—it makes no difference to her credibility 
as this kind of star. But Mr. Ervine’s Mary is postulated 
as a genuine actress, and a great actress at that. And this 
is where Mary seems to me to break down. I admit that 
Mr. Ervine probably knows more great actresses than I do 
(assuming that either of us knows any), and I admit that 
a great actress may be in some sort a fool. But nothing 
will ever convince me that such a fool as Mary Westlake— 
a diffuse fool, a silly fool, a fool with smallness of soul 
written all over her—could be a great actress. Hobbs, 
Sheila, even Geoffrey could have acted Mary’s ’ead off, as 
Hobbs would say. To be an actress one must be an artist ; 
and Mary, poor thing, has only that specious substitute 
for artistry, an ‘‘ artistic temperament.’’ The type exists 
all right, and has most of Mary’s characteristics, notably 
the ‘‘ meandering mind ’”’ and prepossession with its own 
shallow moods ; it does something funny to its hair and 
lives in the august Suburb, where you can inspect it at any 
hour of the day or night. (It won’t mind! Having no work 


“ Advertising April.’”’ By Herbert Farjeon and Horace 
Horsnell. (Basil Blackwell.)—‘‘ Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary.” 
By E. St. John Ervine. (Allen & Unwin.) 3s. 6d. each. 
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to do, it is ever ready and eager for you to drop in and 
listen to it working.) But it does not become a great 
artist. It can’t spare the time. 

So one keeps wondering as one reads his play whether 
Mr. Ervine, who knows the stage from inside, will not 
explode Mary’s reputation in the last act as a gigantic 
hoax, a practical joke played on the innocent vicar. Baulked 
of this, one falls back on the uneasy suspicion that the joke 
is on oneself and that Mr. Ervine is being secretly satirical. 
But even satire should be mainly true—besides which one 
doubts whether this particular writer would find such 
satire (if it is satire) worth while. For myself, while 
frankly owning myself baffled by it, I suspect the play to 
have fallen between two stools—that of real artists as the 
author knows them, and of sham artists such as the indul- 
gent Philistine delighteth to honour. ‘‘ Some actress,” 
says a recent critic, ‘‘ is going to have the time of her life ”’ 
playing Mary Westlake. That may be; but some producer 
will first have the dickens of a time deciding what to make 
of her. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 


AT HALF-PAST EIGHT. By James Agate. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Mr. Agate will probably get less than justice from 
reviewers who come fresh to his book. These essays, 
which blossomed singly week by week in the Saturday 
Review, are a little overpowering as a nosegay. I have 
felt the same about his earlier collections, in a less degree ; 
and in this case I put my theory to the test by reading the 
first half of the book consecutively and the second piece- 
meal at odd times. Result—from the first half a certain 
exhaustion, even bewilderment, though I had read it all 
before ; from the second, rare and tonic enjoyment. It 
is an ‘‘ occasional ’’ book, this volume of reprinted dramatic 
criticisms—recommendable, while bed-books are in vogue, 
as a good bed-book in its easy slipping from theme to 
theme, save that it is a thought too sinewy for sleepy wits— 
a gourmet’s book, to be tasted delicately on the palate ; so 
that even if the reviewers (who must mostly bolt books 
as a constrictor does rabbits) show signs of stomach-ache, 
there is no need for the author to be depressed nor the 
prospective reader discouraged. 

For there is no question here of “‘ journalism ’’ (which 
after all does not necessarily mean anything worse than a 
job done to-day instead of some day) nor of ‘‘ mere fugitive 
impressions’”’ (as if all theatrical impressions were not 
fugitive !). Your weekly or monthly critic, besides the 
advantage of seeing a play on its third or fourth night 
instead of its first, has time to let his subject simmer ; and 
if he cannot turn out a decent article in two or three days 
the fault is—well, the fault is not in his stars, nor in his 
subjection to journalistic conditions. 

Mr. Agate’s preface has some good blunt remarks on the 
republication of such essays. ‘‘ Why the devil should ”’ 
criticism ‘‘ be bad in the case of those critics who can give 
the best part of a week and the whole of their heart and 
soul and brain to their lucubrations ? Work achieved in 
these conditions which is not worth reading twice was not 
worth writing once... . Republish, then, with a bold 
front ; republish and be damned.” 

“For damned you will be, of a certainty. Writers in 
the same line will never get on together better than bishops 
of different shades of gaiters. I suppose that we all think 
more or less the same thing about the plays which it is 
our happiness or misery to behold ”’ (I don’t altogether 
agree with Mr. Agate there; but doesn’t that prove his 
contention !)—‘ The difference is in the manner of our 
expression. .. .’’ He goes on to take up the cudgels— 
polished cudgels, as a fellow-critic once called them—on 
behalf of his use of quotation, for which I seem to remember 
him castigated by someone or other when his ‘‘ Alarums 
and Excursions’ appeared ; and indeed drama reporters, 


who never deviate into criticism of acting, may well feel 
embarrassed by his wealth of allusion, suggestion and 
reminiscence. But if a man still strive with Lamb and 
Hazlitt to recreate the actor’s mystery, how in the world 
is he to do so but by presenting it in terms of something 
else? Great art is only relatively describable; you 
cannot ‘“‘ report’ how Chaplin sighs or Pachmann plays. 
Hence Pater’s lyres and flutes, Lamb’s seething-pots ; 
hence passages like Montague’s—‘‘ tragedy burned up the 
lamp that had held it, and flamed like a star, unconditioned 
and absolute ’’; hence Agate’s convolution and quaint 
device. He is extraordinarily rich in imagery, direct or 
distorted ; into some invisible wardrobe he dips for 
similes, as Dicky Suett used for wigs, and fetches them 
out as easily ; for ‘‘ there is cut-and-come-again with him, 
and in the chambers of his brain it snows of meat and 
drink... .’’ All which, as I have hinted, is a little 
indigestible for your constrictor-critic. This is a reader’s, 
not a reviewer’s book. 


G. S. 


THE GREAT BROXOPP. At the St. Martin’s Theatre. 


Here is acting. Where all are exquisite, three players 
stand out as taking up the challenge flung recently to the 
London stage—that it is no longer full-blooded. First, 
Edmund Gwenn as Broxopp: Dumas pére to the life, both 
in manner and make-up, he is in direct descent from the 
grand style of English acting; not rant magnoperating 
in the void, but a flamboyant sincerity, Dumas’ own 
combination of zealot and mountebank, self-duping senti- 
ment and cunning efficiency. So Mary Jerrold as his wife, 
joining with him to make Victorian gush seem somehow 
lovable and to bathe Georgian sentiment in a flood of sun- 
shine where lesser artists would do no more than unstopper 
the treacle-tin. Best of all, even when you have allowed 
for the easier task, Dawson Milward as Tenterden. General 
Canynge from “ Loyalties,’’ you would say—an older and 
stupider general, albeit excellently preserved; Canynge 
turned amateur financier, after ten flabbying years of 
self-respect on the half-pay list ; the high, foolish forehead 
now grown higher and foolisher, the jowl perceptibly more 
unctuous, the self-respect more of an asset than ever—in 
short, plausible fatuity, with a dash of knavery most 
aristocratically pooh-poohed. Mr. Milward fulfils a sound 
definition of great acting—he suggests as much as he 
reveals. You can deduce ‘“‘ the Family,’”’ as the Great 
Benham would say (was there ever a more cringing theory 
of servitude than J. H. Roberts’s butler, a more insolent 
practice ?), the wife bored but dignified, the irreverent 
‘“Wissue,”’ the younger brother in the Church—oh, most 
decidedly is that gaitered brother implicit in Sir Roger’s 
honey-succulent tones. ‘‘ My very walk should be a jig,” 
says Belch. So are this actor’s very insults beatitudinous. 
Of the rest, who are in proportion, lack of space and 
not of enthusiasm precludes ampler praise. A _ great 
Milne, this comedy? Perhaps not. A great Reandean 
undoubtedly. 

G. S. 


L’OPERA RUSSE. Par Rosa Newmarch. 5s. net. (Chesters.) 


The writings of Mrs. Rosa Newmarch on Russian music 
are well known. Long before there was a boom in 
Russians she and Sir Henry Wood were making the names 
of the famous composers familiar to Promenade Concert 
audiences. The present volume is an authorised (and 
very admirable) version of her book on the Russian opera. 
In fourteen delightful chapters she brings us from the 
pre-Glinka period to the post-Stravinsky era, mingling 
pleasant talk with more solid history. It is a most enjoy- 
able as well as an enlightening volume. 


(Macmillan). 
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THE PATH TO PEACE. 


Anonymous. 18s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


“The Pomp of Power’’—the previous book by the 
anonymous author of the present volume—attracted 
considerable attention. Many readers took it at its 
surface value as being the work of one who had been very 
intimately connected with the men behind the scenes in 
international politics. Others were disposed to regard it 
rather as a piece of clever window-dressing. The same 
difference of judgment will probably greet the new volume. 
The author writes with the assurance—it amounts at times 
almost to bombast—of one who is in the daily habit of 
dining with Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries, and 
of receiving their most secret confidences ; but his assurance 
is often qualified by such phrases as ‘“‘I think” or “I 
believe.’”’ Whatever may be the actual worth of these 
new revelations, at least they will make good reading for 
those who like the back-stairs gossip of politics. In his 
first chapter the author writes very pertly about Mr. 
Lloyd George and criticises the methods by which, during 
his Premiership, he gradually acquired his ‘‘ Dictatorship.” 
In the second chapter both Lloyd George and Sir Douglas 
Haig are the subjects of some biting comments. We are 
shown how Lloyd George continuously tried to remove 
Haig from his position as Commander-in-Chief, and how 
Haig—about whose incapacity the author himself has no 
doubt—frustrated all his attempts. ‘‘ It may perhaps be 
said,”” the author concludes, ‘‘ that the strategy and the 
tactics which he [Haig] used in this contest were superior 
to those which he displayed on the Western front.’’ Among 
other people and topics discussed are ‘‘ Ludendorff,’’ 
“Spain in War-Time,” ‘‘ Anglo-French Relations, 1920,” 
and ‘“‘ The New Diplomacy.’’ Finally the author deals 
with Germany. On this subject his views are at times 
somewhat conflicting. He holds that Germany must be 
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given a fair chance; yet he defends the French invasion 
of the Ruhr and wisbes that our own troops were taking 
part in it. At other times he writes very sensibly of the 
German people—as when he declares that as a race they 
are not inherently warlike. Their main characteristic (the 
Prussian always excepted) is their docility and their 
political obedience; and consequently they might be 
as easily led into good as during the last fifty years they 
have been led into evil. On this point, at any rate, we are 
persuaded that the author’s judgment is correct. ‘‘ The 
Path to Peace ’’ is perhaps a high-sounding title for a book 
that has no constructive programme to offer; but its 
pages may be enjoyed by those who do not expect too 
much of it or take it too seriously. 


SIWA, THE OASIS OF JUPITER AMMON. 


By C. DALRYMPLE BELGRAVE. 15s. (John Lane.) 


ON THE GORILLA TRAIL. 


By Mary HastTINGs BRADLEY. 21s. (Appleton.) 


SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICA. 
By W. T. SHoRTHOSE. 21s. (Seeley, Service.) 


CHIROMO, THE WITCH DOCTOR. 
By FRANK WorRTHINGTGN. 7s. 6d. (The Field Press.) 


Undoubtedly the most attractive of the first three books 
is ‘‘ Siwa,’’ which mainly deals with the oasis of that name, 
situated in the desert south-west of Alexandria. But 
before we invite the reader to follow in Mr. Belgrave’s 
footsteps we will pay the necessary attention to an American 
lady and to Captain Shorthose, D.S.O., who have likewise 
placed on record their varied journeys in the Dark Conti- 
nent. Mrs. Bradley has written several novels, we are 
told, dealing with Egypt, Anne Boleyn and what not. 
As a compensation to us for not having read them, this 
book of travel is written in rather a “ literary ” style, not 
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exactly that of R. L. S. nor yet of Kinglake, but on the 
other hand spurning to be quite simple, as is the method 
of Captain Shorthose. We are bound to confess that Mrs. 
Bradley’s frequent playfulness has a way of rendering us 
melancholy. The photographs are numerous and some of 
them quite interesting and even beautiful, such as that of 
two graceful birds, the Golden-Crested Kavirondo Crane, 
and that which shows us a Gorilla Bed overhung by ferns. 
No royal personage in the Middle Ages, lying in his carved 
four-poster underneath a beautifully-embroidered canopy, 
had such a splendid bed as this gorilla. There are other 
photographs which gratify us not so much. One of the 
members of the ex- 
pedition was Mrs. 
Bradley’s five - year - 
old daughter, a most 
attractive child; but 
we cannot help think- 
ing that this collection 
of pictures, depicting 
her on safari, and in 
front of Kikuyu 
dancers, and in a 
Mombasa rickshaw, 
and seated on a rock 
and on a bicycle and 
on a Congo boat, 
should most of them 
have been consigned to 
the domestic album. 
When we are in pur- 
suit of gorillas we 
do not want to be 
distracted by a pretty 
young lady in white, 
who seems to walk 
through Africa as 
though it were a part 
of New York’s Central 
Park. An amusing 
portion of the book is 
concerned with the 
cook, whose name the 
explorers never dis- 
covered. He stayed 
with them for some 
time, although “it 
wasn’t humane to 
allow even a cabbage 
to be treated as 
that cook treated 
it.” Only a small 
part of the book is 
actually devoted to gorillas, and it is an interesting part. 
“Those great shoulders,’’ we are told, ‘“‘ and bulging 
arm muscles that could crush a lion, have no more 
arduous work than breaking off wild parsley and scratching 
together branches for a nest.’’ Captain Shorthose who, 
unlike Mrs. Bradley, gives us only one photograph of him- 
self—and that an attractive one in the uniform of the 
King’s African Rifles who had just occupied Ukerewe 
Island in 1916—is a very unpretentious, not to say 
amateurish writer; one feels that an evening spent with 
him over his camp fire in Africa would be more delightful 
than one which we spend over his book by a London fire- 
side. He has been, despite his youthful appearance, a 
big-game hunter for twelve years ; and to him the wonder 
and novelty of it has become too much a thing of the past. 
His disconnected and rather bald paragraphs could have 
been so immensely improved. He has spent his time in 
the methodical hunt of quadrupeds and Germans, for he 
transferred his object from the one to the other when the 
Great War began. 

Mr. Belgrave’s book has a worthy introduction from 
the pen of Sir Reginald Wingate and also an interesting 
photograph of the author, mounted on a camel. He looks, 
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up there, to be enviably at home; but as a writer he is 
just as much so. Without any needless flourish he gets 
down to his job and manages to make us read on and 
read on. Without Mrs. Bradley’s effort, he achieves a 
humorous atmosphere, and even if we have no particular 
wish to learn of the conditions of life in this remote oasis, 
we find ourselves unable to stop reading the book. In 
turn we are amused and edified. The strange places which 
Mr. Belgrave tells of are made to live in a few strokes of 
his pen. His descriptions of the desert surpass those of 
that well-known French book, ‘“‘ The Centurion.’”” There 
is an adequate account of Siwa from the historical point of 
view, and the whole 
section which treats of 
this oasis and suburban 
oases is fascinating. 
We are furthermore 
entertained by Mr, 
Belgrave’s chapter on 
Customs and Supersti- 
tions. It seems that 
the code of etiquette 
is such that the person 
at a feast who blows 
upon his food to cool 
it is condemned, as is 
also the individual who 
bites a piece of meat 
and replaces it in the 
dish. Finally we must 
say a word, since there 
is no room for more, 
in praise of the author’s 
own coloured illustra- 


tions. Especially that 
one representing a 
“ Fantasia’ at the 


tomb of Sidi Suliman, 
making it plain that 
this gifted officer of the 
camel corps is several 
other things at the 
same time. 

Mr. Worthington was 
likewise an official, to 
wit Secretary for 
Native Affairs in 
Northern Rhodesia, 
This leads one to ex- 
pect a knowledge of 
the native’s mind; it 
is an extremely sym- 
pathetic knowledge 
and, moreover, it does not idealise. Anyone who wishes 
to become acquainted with the people, including the more 
or less undesirable white people, of that part of the world 
cannot do better than read Mr. Worthington. And from 
his encyclopedic knowledge of the conditions in Northern 
Rhodesia he could, if he would, give us—since he has 
various other obvious qualities—the novel about that 
country for which we are waiting. 


FisHER FA. ts. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 
SIR JOHN KIRK. 


By Davip WILLIAMSON. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This life-story of one of the greatest and best-loved ot 
latter-day philanthropists is already in its second edition, 
and it would have been unaccountable if a book so 
intensely interesting in its subject and so admirably well 
written had not met with such wide appreciation. It was 
as ‘‘the children’s friend ’’ that Sir John wished to be 
remembered, and it is as the friend of the poor, of all, 
indeed, who needed one, and especially as the children’s 
friend, that he is revealed in this vivid, delightfully intimate 
biography. 


Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY 
LIFE AND 
WORK. 

By Ernest C. PutBroox. 16s. (Batsford.) 


A book which shows every sign of being slowly and 
lovingly put together. ‘‘ To town dwellers the life of the 


country-side is almost a sealed book,’’ says our author ; 
and he trusts his pages may act as a signpost, pointing the 
One of the great features 


city man to an attractive region. 


From English Country Life and Work 
(Batsford). 


of this charming volume is its photographs ; they fill page 
after page and convey to the reader what words could 
hardly describe. Characteristic pictures of English country 
life and work have been obtained from many sources. 
The sons of the late Sir Benjamin J. Stone permitted the 
use of some from his wonderful collection ; and Mr. Taunt 
of Oxford, has contributed. Mr. Pulbrook has an immense 
love and enthusiasm for the country, and it peeps out on 
every page. ‘‘ The country dull, forsooth! Why, scores 
of events provide an excuse fora holiday! Ata ploughing- 
match the eyes of the hamlet follow the furrow of its 
champion... Again: ‘In winter darkness comes 
early, and though more time is spent in sleep, the long 
evenings are not so very dull . . . nowadays every place 
however tiny which boasts a hall has its fortnightly dance.” 
He likes the people: ‘‘ Rough and rude they may still be 
in their enjoyments, and their failings may be open for all 
to see, but hardly one is without some sterling virtue, and 
the lives of many are an idyll as fragrant as the nook in 
which they live.’’ There are careful chapters on “ Field 
Work,” ‘‘ Farmers Old and New,’” “‘ Cottage Folk,”’ ‘‘ The 
Village Craftsman,’’ ‘“‘War Time and its Aftermath,’’ 
When partial repairs to a small house cost over four and a 
half years’ rent, how can the most generous landlord 
do his duty to his dependents ? inquires our country-lover. 
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All is certainly not well in the country, and the plight of 
the small-holder is extreme. But Mr. Pulbrook has 
hopes. 


THE ELEPHANT MAN, 
AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. 
(Cassell.) 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sir Frederick Treves has already won distinction as a 
man of letters; but it is strange that he should not, in 


THE STRAINING TEAM. 


any of his former volumes, have drawn upon his long and 
unique medical experience for ‘‘ matter.’’ It is good that 
he has now done so; and, as one feels that he has but 
picked out a mere handful of the riches that must be 
stored away in his “‘ case books,’’ it is to be hoped that he 
will before very long produce more. For, while every 
great doctor must have a singularly intimate knowledge 
of life, and of the elemental passions and emotions of 
humanity, few of them, unfortunately, share Sir Frederick’s 
delightful gifts of expression ; and it is, therefore, the more 
desirable that he should make the fullest use of them. 
Whether he writes about “ the elephant man ’’—the most 
deformed creature, yet one of the sweetest tempered men 
he has ever met—or whether he describes the “‘ receiving- 
room ”’ of a hospital years ago, or compares the behaviour 
of men and women when “ sentence of death’’ is passed 
upon them, he not only gives us the fruit of keen observa- 
tion and insight, but instils a very tender and beautiful 
spirit of sympathy intoitall. ‘‘ I remember being present,” 
he says, ‘‘ when Sir William Jenner was enumerating to a 
friend the qualities he considered to be essential in a medical 
man. ‘ Heneeds,’ said the shrewd physician, ‘ three things. 
He must be honest, he must be dogmatic, and he must be 
kind.’’’ The kindness of Sir Frederick Treves glows upon 
every page of this fascinating book. 
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ELEMENTS IN THOUGHT 
AND EMOTION. 


By GEoRGE G. CAMPION. 


7s. Od. 
Press.) 


(University of London 


A small book may be, in an obvious antithesis to a 
great book, a little evil, but it can also be a very great 
boon. And small as is Mr. 
Campion’s modest sketch of his 
ideas in the domain of analysis 
of the elements that go to make 
up mind and the mental pro- 
cesses, it is unusually clear, 
stimulating and ‘wisely ex- 
pressed. At the beginning he 
gives valuable definitions of 
percept and concept, and 
indeed his examination of the 
real nature of concepts and 
their delimitation is among the 
best things in his book. His 
definition of education is a 
very remarkable one—he con- 
fesses that its formulation 
occupied him for ten or twelve 
years—and the whole little 
volume is practically an eluci- 
dation and commentary on 
that definition. Once more, a 
very valuable and stimulating 
essay. 


THE RED 
VULTURE. 


By FREDERICK SLEATH. 
7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The “Red Vulture” is an 
Eurasian gentleman of im- 
mense wickedness and equal 
ambition, who has created and 
developed a ‘secret society ”’ 
aiming at such a small thing as 
the overthrow of the British 
Empire and the domination, 
apparently, of the civilised and 
uncivilised world. He is 
splendidly thwarted by a 
youngish gentleman who, when 
a subaltern in India, had many 
years ago been ruined by the 
“Vulture’’ and then had taken 
to burglary for a livelihood. A 
marvellous physical endow- 
ment enabled him to be a 
successful burglar, and helps 
him no less in his efforts on 
behalf of society—how 
marvellous may be guessed from the fact that, carrying a 
normal young woman in his arms—say seven stone—he is 
able to outpace a number of trained, crack, unencumbered 
runners across rather wildish country for what seems 
many miles, ‘‘ his speed increasing with the ascent rather 
than diminishing’’ when he had to go uphill. It will 


appeal to readers who like this kind of jigsaw adventure 
novel. 


From The Life and Times 
of Akhnaton 
By Arthur Weigall 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


CHILDREN OF THE WIND. 
By M. P. Suir. 7s. 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) 


I do not wear a bonnet, but is it a bee which has hummed 
in my ear off and on since 1899 that one of the greatest 
writers of English in any age is Mr. M. P. Shiel? A man 
(maybe) does not get much reputation by literary criticism 


Recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 


unless ink is his drink, and his incessant activities compel 
even the hoi polloi (while they skip his article to alight 
on the report of some “‘ Kid’s ’’ draw with some “‘ bantam ’’) 
to notice that he is a person who pertinaciously remarks on 
books. But although the critic may not write much he 
may constantly be in the presence of and in touch with a 
vast array of literary minds, and since that has been my 
position for some forty years, 
my opinion of Mr. Shiel’s 
merits may have some weight 
among people to whom style 
is vividly a pleasure or a bane, 
and the ignorant falsity of the 
dunce who writes the language 
he does not artistically under- 
stand more _ contemptible 
(though not criminal) than the 
cilculated lie of the rogue. 

Mr. Shiel has been silent in 
the book market since 1913, and 
1 feared that the utterance of 
his philosophy was complete and 
that he was weary of scheming 
exciting stories about the 
fundamental facts of men’s 
psychic life. But ‘ Children of 
the Wind” shows that if he 
were weary he has revived 
wonderfully. It may be 
described as the _ intellectual 
antithesis of his first success, 
“The Yellow Danger.” In 
“The Yellow Danger”’ the 
offence of ruthless ambition 
was reasonably met by gigantic 
efforts at extermination. The 
book conveyed the simple truth 
that the resurrection of the 
dead is not of immediate 
political importance. But in 
his latest novel Mr. Shiel shows 
that a sentiment of respect for 
all human life has urged him to 
artistic expression. Part of this 
book would as much annoy the 
average hot-headed. boy as do 
the suave restraints of insulted 
saints. 

It is a story of adventures 
in Africa. The heroine, white 
queen of a native tribe, has the 
right to a huge sum of money 
of which an unscrupulous man 
has possession. The easygoing 
analogist immediately drags 


Axunaton. Sir Rider Haggard into his 
trom a — found at review, but althou g h 


Haggard also meditates fruit- 
fully about treasure that 
has no more to do with 
money than a child’s rocking-horse with a Derby 
winner, Mr. Shiel’s story is sui generis, in style the work 
of a virtuoso in vocal sound, and sweetened by what I may 
term the non-political socialism of the heart. His hero is 
loved by two women (the Haggardites will duly note that) 
and endures obloquy rather than kill in an unjust quarrel, 
though he commands a machine gun and an aeroplane. It 
is fascinating (as the lamented Frank Norris well showed) 
to watch the development of self-surrendering love in a 
barbaric yet clever girl. It will be observed that I have 
not quoted from the book. But I have no space, for 
style is not so much a good thing as a coherence of good 
things. Let the leisured reader read the book aloud to 


another leisured reader, and he will find that Mr. Shiel’s 
prose deserves the time it takes to turn it into sound. 
W. H. CuEsson, 
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| EGYPT OLD repeat it daily, how 
AND NEW. many know what it 
means ? 

’ By Percy F. Mar- In his fascinating 
Useias (Allen & introduction to the 


Very apropos— in 
view of the recent 
discoveries at Luxor 
—is the publication of 
Mr. Percy F. Martin’s 
popular account of 
the land of the 
Pharaohs, a_ hand- 
some volume styled 
“ Egypt, Old and 
New,”’ which will be 
warmly welcomed 
not only by thé stay- 
at-home reader, who 
will find in the 
illustrations finely 
rendered pictures of 
the country’s greatest 
show places and 
natural beauties, but 
by the traveller and 
student, who will dis- 
cover in the author’s 


study of Egyptian 
art, the learned 
Belgian Egyptologist, 
Professor Jean Capart, 
informs the uniniti- 
ated that the name 
of this Pharaoh, who 
has now become a 
household word, 
means literally ‘“‘ The 
living statue of the 
god Amon.”’ To grasp 
the full significance 
of this interpretation 
is to have got very 
close to the secret of 
all Egyptian art. To 
begin to understand 
this we must know 
something about the 
history and religion 
of ancient Egypt, and 
it is from this point 
that Professor Capart 


l text a very intelligent leads us forward. 
and comprehen- Now the _ peculiar 
’ sive conspectus of thing about the 
2 Egyptian history, religion of Egypt was 
1 geography and : the fixed idea that 
anthropology. What- survival after death 
> ever you want to Wy) depended on the 
1 know about Egypt é permanence of some 
: you can find in Mr. material shape of the 
e Martin’s sumptuous deceased. This notion 
a and learned mono- From The Glory of the Pharaohs THe Human-Facep Lion. Petsisted throughout 
S graph, from its By Arthur Weigall the centuries, and it 
r universities to its (Thornton Butterworth). explains both the 
D superficial area, from Probably dating from the reign of Pharaoh Amenemes III, 1825 8 c. Now in Cairo. extraordinary pre- 
s Irrigation to the cautions taken by 
e Capitulations, from the French to the British Occupation. the Egyptians to keep their burial-places secret and 
0 Part of the book is devoted to an account of ancient inviolable, and the colossal and massive character of 
al Thebes, ‘“‘ the city of the Hundred Gates,’’ on the site their statuary. If your tomb was broken into and your 


of which the now-famous relics of Tutankhamen have bodily remains disturbed, your continuity of existence 


just been disinterred, 
no jess than three 
coloured plates being 
included which deal 
with the identical 
valley of the tombs 
of the kings. 


was endangered. On 
the other hand the 
more colossal and 
imperishable a 
sculptured effigy of 
yourself could be, 
the longer was likely 
to be the duration of 
your life-after-death, 


EGYPTIAN and the more 
ART: INTRO- numerous and 

widely scattered 
DUCTORY these statues of 
STUDIES. 


By JEAN CAPART. 
16s. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


Since Lord Car- 
narvon’s excavations 
in the Valley of the 
Kings became a 


yourself might be, 
the greater would be - 
your strength and 
the wider your range 
of free action. 

Of the esthetics 
of Egypt we know 
nothing. M. Capart 
candidly declares 


or matter of world-wide that we have no 
d interest, the name of material for deciding 
to King Tutankhamen &S definitely what 
’s has been on every- > works of art were 


body’s lips, but of 
the thousands who 


From Egypt Old and New 
(Allen & Unwin). 
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considered the best 
from the Egyptian 
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From Among Pygmies and Gorillas 
By H.R.H. Prince William of Sweden 
(Gyldendal). 


point of view. We can only judge 
these works from our own standpoint, 
and though it seems reasonable to 
conclude that naturalism was a merit— 
because from the religious point~ of 
view the closer your stone or painted 
double resembled you the more easily 
after death you could slip in or out of 
it—yet this view, however plausible, is 
nothing more than a surmise. 

From our own point of view, however, 
Egyptian art is profoundly fascinating, 
for it reveals the mind of these past 
generations. The Egyptians were the 
most superstitious and at the same time 
the most material people of antiquity. 
They had little of the Greek joy of life 
because they were continually thinking 
about death ; even the existence of their 
gods was jeopardised if the material 
forms of them became broken and lost. 
Egyptian art haunts our imagination 
because it is full of the fear of death, 
from which humanity is not yet al- 
together free, and as children try to 
disguise their fear by putting on an air 
of bravado, so the ancient Eygptians 
confessed their terror of the Un- 
known by the massive weight of their 


From Cinnamon and Frangipani 


By Ashley Gibson 
(Chapman & Dodd). 


From Two Years in 
Southern Seas 
(Fisher Unwin). 


CEREMONIAL OF BOYHOOD ENTERING 
MANHOOD—RABAUL, NEw GuINEA. 
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architecture and by the colossal size of their 
sculpture. In attempting to terrify, Egyptian 
art confesses its origin in terror. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


WANDERER OF THE 
WASTELAND. 

By ZANE GREY. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Quite recently there has been published an 
interesting story without any male characters ; 
occasionally one can read to the end of a 
book and still be in doubt as to the actual 
hero. Not so, however, in this novel of Zane 
Grey. From the first page to the last Adam 
Larey is the dominant figure; tall of stature 
and of fine physique, “‘ the few women Adam 
had come in contact with on the desert had 
loved him.’’ So here indeed is a story cal- 
culated to inspire romance and day-dreams in 
the hearts of the many lasses still unspoiled 
by modern progress or emancipation. Others 
in search of entertainment, by reading of ad- 
ventures in which they cannot join, will welcome 
the vivid account of Adam and his fellow- 
wanderers’ escapades over the deserts. 


TRUMPETING DOLOROUSLY AT INTERVALS. 


See page 34. 


THE FAITHFUL HEART. 


By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Based upon the play by the same name. It is 
quite easy to see why Mr. Hoffe’s play did well, 
and quite easy to predict that the book will have 
an enormous sale. There is so much glamour. 
Glamour about the rosebud daughter, glamour 
about the bronzed sailor father, glamour about 
the touching past of Blacky’s dead mother, 
glamour about the memories in an hotel at 
Southampton Docks; a world full of glamour 
about the voyages that the man and his girl are to 
make together. ‘‘ I want to be good and pure and 
wholesome as the sea,”’ says simple, loving Blacky. 
““My Blacky,”’ he said proudly, and kissed her 
again. So they set forth free of all entanglements. 
The hero has cut off all connection with that 
worldly woman of the town, Diana, who fain would 
have married the gallant and handsome widower. 
A gay and touching story; in fact—an idyll. 
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FALSE GODS. 
By Guy THorneE. 7s. net. (Ward, Lock.) 


Guy Thorne excelled in the art of exploiting 
a sensational theme and extracting from it the 
utmost dramatic effect. And this, his latest 
novel, is an excellent example of his skilful 
handling of an audacious plot. The central 
figure is Paul Rama, an Indian, who claims 
to be a new prophet, and whose teachings 
and reputation as a miracle-worker introduce 
him to the best society in this country. With 
only a few days to live—he is dying of 
phthisis—Rama announces to his faithful and 
fashionable followers that he will resurrect 
within twenty-four hours after death, and the 
story discloses how he fulfils his pledge in spite 
of all the precautions of doctors, journalists 
and the Society of Psychical Research. While 
it would be unfair to give away the startling 
solution of the mystery, it may be hinted 
that behind the resurrection of Paul Rama 
there lurks a Buddhist conspiracy of infinite 


cunning and patience. “False Gods” is \Fyom Among Pygmies and Gorillas 
By H.R.H. Prince William of Sweden 
(Gyldendal). 


certainly one of the most absorbing and 
brightly written mystery stories of recent 
years. 


ENGLISH 
MYSTICS. 


By GERALDINE 
E. Hopcson, 
Litt.D. 

7s. 6d. net. 
(Mowbray.) 


Dr. Geraldine 
Hodgson is 
known to us by 
a “Study in 
I1lu mination,” 
published some 
years ago and 
a capable book 
inits way. The 
description ap- 
plies equally to 


ALICE AT A CEREMONIAL 
DANCE OF THE Kikuyus. 


From On the Gorilla Trail 
(Appleton). See page 57. 


the present volume, whether 
we subscribe or not to her 
view that English Mystics 
have left a record behind 
them which is sui generis in | 
respect of the literature at 
large. It seems to us that 
the great mystics are all 
greatly individual in their 
written memorials, and that 
awareness concerning species 
externitatis as a presence in 
the visible world is not con- 
fined to English literature. 
Dr. Hodgson studies the 
awareness in suggestive pages, | 
but exhibits a now familiar [9 
disposition to cast the net §f 
too widely and bring under 
the mystical denomination 
whatever is colourably pos- 
sible. The high-water mark 
of this tendency was reached 
in the ‘‘ Oxford Book of Mysti- 
cal Verse,’’ which gathered 
into its motley collection 
almost every note of spiritual 


sentiment that could be found From A Tenderfoot in Colorado 


in English poets. It is to be (John Lane). 
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AT THE WATERHOLE. 


expected that Jeremy Taylor will be ranked very soon 
among mystics, if he has not been allocated already 
a place in the choir. We have been impressed by Dr. 
Hodgson’s intimate knowledge of early and medieval 
English literature rather than by her notions of Mysticism, 
surveyed as it seems to be from no “ orthodox ’”’ stand- 
point—as understood in high Anglican circles. The end 
of Mysticism is not a vision of any kind, however beatified 
or blessed ; it is not a state of personality but an utter 
absorption in union, and this is why Baron von Hiigel has 
defined Pure Mysticism as Pantheism. It is therefore 
essentially heretical when it is not fenced about and 
formalised by the jurisdiction of Rome. Amidst these 
trammels it betrayed something of its real nature in Ecke- 
hart and even—if unconsciously—in Ruysbroeck. In 
liberation from such bonds it manifests externally in 
records as that which it is, essentially an undisguised 
pantheism in experience. At this term of attainment 
the mystical West joins hands with its Eastern sister, 
whose rule is that of Vedanta—a branch of the subject 


Reproduced by kind permission ot the Badminton Magazine, 
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which lies outside~ the 
horizon of Dr. Hodgson’s 
volume and apparently 
outside her recognition, as 
if there were no East in 
Mysticism and no attain- 
ment had ever been 
dreamed therein. 


MORE MEN 

OF MARK. 
By Arvin LANGDON 
COBURN. 25s. net. 


(Duckworth.) 

It is ten years since 
Mr. Langdon Coburn 
published his first volume 
of photographs entitled 
“Men of Mark,’ and 
there is no question that 
this second series will be 
welcome to many, to all 
assuredly who are. ac- 
quainted with the work 
of one of the chief photo- 
graphic artists at the 
present day. There is no 
portraiture produced by 
camera which is quite like 
that of Mr. Coburn, and 
as one is acquainted with 
most or all it is possible to 
say that these pictures are 
to the manner born of 
those whom they repre- 
sent. There are forty 
portraits in all, arranged 
according to the dates 
on which they were taken, 


and prefaced by a very 


pleasant and_ intimate Irom Old Dutch Pottery and Tiles. 
account of the circum- (Benn Bros.) 
stances which led _ to 


each sitting, with the writer’s impressions of his subjects. 
It is very much alive as an essay and introduction to the 
themes which follow. As to these, they are an exceedingly 
varied collection, representative in their own manner, 
after due allowance for a certain waywardness here and 
there in the artist’s choice. Among novelists there is 
Thomas Hardy, who because he happens to have been 
taken first stands rather significantly at the head of the 
whole series ; there are also Maurice Hewlett and Conrad, 
Zangwill and Compton Mackenzie. The great things of 
French literature are represented by two as the poles 
asunder from each other—namely, Anatole France and 
Maeterlinck. The sculptors are Epstein and Mestrovich, 
the brush artists Dulac, Augustus John and some others. 
J. L. Garvin does not exhaust the journalists and editors, 


By Dr. El'sateth-Neurdenburg and Bernard Rackham, 


but may stand here for these. Mr. Coburn affirms that he 
is a mystic, but there are others in the volume to whom 
the title belongs explicitly, and A. E. Waite among them: 
There are portraits also of Lloyd George and Asquith, of 
Clemenceau and Marshal Foch. Of a truth the array is 
goodly, with the artist himself at the end. Finis coronat 
opus—an old saw, with a new application here. 


LAUGH AND GROW RICH. 
7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 


Once or twice in the first seventy pages one is tempted 
to lay aside this book. A normal healthy reticence on 
the part of the author would have left unsaid some 
of the conversations’ given. It need not be from the 
standpoint of prudery that one remarks that 
details which do not commonly get into print 


By Jack KAHANE. 


= here in glaring prominence. To put the 
A to test by the accepted canons of its own 
art, the parts of a book justify themselves by 
x Be what they bring to the whole. Lapses of taste 
have no value themselves. If one reads on, a 
of i By © | curious thing happens, which in justice to the 
S OX rh | hk f author one admits. Joan, the heroine, begins 
Q 
to get real. Then Hemingway, who is telling 
x \ the tale (in spite of the difficulties attendant on 
| roe | | 4 | ff halls of Paris, Venice in a gondola in the moon- 
light, become the setting of a love story which has 


From Medieval English Nunneries 
By Eileen Power, 
(Cambridge University Press). 


a BisHop. 


NEDICTION OF AN ABBESS 
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a very fair semblance of ringing true. ‘‘ Laugh 
end Grow Rich’’ is a strange medley, but a 
certain force and vitality on the part of the 
author will take one through. 
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primarily for the student ; 
but the general reader 
with a taste for history 
or social science will find 
much in it to interest and 
please him. 


THE NORTHWARD 
COURSE 
OF EMPIRE. 


By VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON. 


7s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


Man as an animal, says 
the author, is not only 
tropical in origin, but, 
regarded merely as an 
animal, is also by the 
nature of his body unfit to 
flourish in any other sort 
of climate. But man is 
not merely an animal ; he 
has: invented fire and 
clothing and weapons and 
scientific instruments, and 
with the invention of 
these began the north- 
ward march of civilisa- 
tion. At every period of 
history men have been of 
the opinion that the 
ultimate northward limit 
had been reached; yet 
civilisation has _ steadily 
spread further northwards, 
and M. Stefansson’s 
contention in this very 
readable book is that fhe 
end is not yet. Himself 
a famous Arctic explorer, 


: From The Wares of the Ming Dynasty POTICHE, WITH FOUR PANELS he not only argues from 
By R. L. Hobson OF FLORAL DESIGN. 
(Benn Bros.) theory and from history ; 


but he gives much evidence 
, from his own experience 
of the fact that the 
EARLY CIVILISATION : far North is immensely more “‘ fruitful ’’ and ‘“‘ livable ”’ 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. _ than it is conceived to be by the popular imagination ; 
, : and he asserts that the Northern regions are the hope of 
By ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER. 158. net. (Harrap.) P 
relief from the overcrowding that is menacing our times. 
This well produced and well illustrated volume The excellent photographs with which the book is illus- 
describes five primitive cultures—namely, those of trated certainly do much to support this belief. 
the Eskimo, the Thingit and Haida of North- 
west America, the Iroquois Matriarchate, — 
Uganda, and a magic-ridden’’ community 
of Central Australia. The industry and art, 
the religion and society, of these early 
civilisations are set forth with much 
picturesque detail, free from technicalities ; 
and there follows a fuller analysis of the ideas 
of early man, in which the theories of Spencer, . 
Frazer, Wundt, Freud, and others are sub- é = 
jected to examination. The author is critical 
of the idea of Evolution and of Progress, and 
stresses the point that men everywhere and 
in every age have much in common ; and that 2 
it is to conditions of environment and to the 
accumulating accidents of discovery and pues 


‘ invention, rather than to inherent inequalities 
, in the nature of men, that the differences .) Medieval English Nunneries ABBESS RECEIVING THE 
. in civilisations in différent places and By Eileen Power Pastoral STAFF FROM 


periods may be traced. The book is one (Cambridge University Press). re wh aes 
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THE KING’S 
JOURNALIST— 
1659-1689. 

By J. G. MuppIMAN. 

12s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

That King Alfred 

really may have had 
nothing to do with the 
old lady’s cakes would 
appear to be not the 
only disputed item in 
English history, for Mr. 
Muddiman in all serious- 
ness breaks several 
lances with previous 
writers on the Stuart 
period. He is quite 
justified in so doing, for 
he has access to papers 
—the news-letters of 
Henry Muddiman, until 
lately unknown. These 
letters, compiled as 
they were by a man so 
certain, so painstaking 
and so just, reveal an 
intimate knowledge and 
grasp of state affairs of 
the time. And surely 
the mantle of this 
seventeenth century 
ancestor must have 
fallen upon the shoulders 
of Mr. J. G. Muddiman, 
for the care with which 
each piece of evidence is 
sifted, and the straight 
and unerring aim taken 
at previous inaccurate 
historians, prove that 
neither lengthy docu- 
ments nor hitherto 
accepted facts could in 
any way obscure the 
author’s vision. The 
book is essentially one 
for students; it is not 
claimed to be otherwise 
for, as is stated in the 
preface, the whole is “but 
a history of the careers 
of a number of writers 
whose very names have 
been forgotten.” 


HADRIAN’S 
WALL. 

By JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 

(John Lane.) 

A pilgrimage along 
the old Roman Wall 
that Hadrian built to 
protect the province of 
Britain is not a thing 
that everyone can find 
in his immediate scope. 
But anyone can delight 
in Mothersole’s 
account of how _ she 
tramped all seventy odd 
miles of it, can revel in 
what she tells of the 
wall as it is now, as it 
was, its history in old 
days, and the adventures 
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GENERAL Monk, Duke OF ALBEMARLE. 
From The King’s Journalist—1659-1689 
(John Lane). 


From a painting by Besnard. 
From A Singer’s Pilgrimage (Grant Richards). 
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SLanCre MARCHESI. 


See page 4r. 


that she found on her 
simple way. Asa book 
to stimulate you to try 
to pay a visit to some 
part at least of this 
glorious monument, and 
as a guide to take in 
your pocket when you 
go, nothing could be 
better. She tells you 
just what you want to 
know, from the practical 
side of how to plan your 
journeying, and she 
gives you just the right 
amount and right kind of 
romantic and authentic 
history. Her drawings 
—eight in monochrome, 
six in colours, all repro- 
duced from her water- 
colour sketches — are 
very satisfactory pre- 
sentations of various 
interesting bits of the 
wall and supplement the 
text in the right way. 
In short it is a great 
pleasure to find a book in 
every way just what a 
book of its kind and scope 
and aim ought to be. 


CAN THESE 
THINGS BE? 


By Hit. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Weare surprised at the 
high technical ability 
shown by the ordinary 
novelist, by whom we 
mean one who simply 
aims at writing a story 
and who would, pre- 
sumably, be surprised if 
alluded to as an artist. 
She has a tale to tell, 
and she tells it with a 
sense of proportion, in 
good English, and with 
a nice attention to 
detail. Such a book is 
“Can These Things 
Be?” by Miss Cecilia 
Hill. It is as fresh as 
spring, and makes an 
amusing contrast to 
Zola’s book about 
Lourdes—for this tale is 
also of the pilgrims and 
the magic waters. A 
blind man is taken by 
his mother and nurse- 
companion to Lourdes, 
and the interest is 
cleverly maintained by 
the nurse having a war 
secret. Miss Hill is too 
wise to perform a miracle 
for her hero. He comes 
back as he goes and yet 
spiritually a different 
man, for he has learnt 
that whatever the physi- 
cal disability no man has 
a right to refuse love. 
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AMONG 
UNKNOWN 
ESKIMO. 


By W. 
21s. 
(Seeley, Service.) 


The writer of this de- 
lightful book, Mr. Julian 
W. Bilby, F.R.G.S., had 
twelve years’ intimate re- 
lations with the primitive 
Eskimo of the ice-bound 
Baffin Land. When ac- 
quiring the language he 
had largely to construct 
his own grammar. He 
spent many long hours, 
first with the young folk 
to get the purity of the 
sounds, then with the 
middle-aged men to arrive 
at correct idiom and 
fluency, then with the 
ancients to get at the 
folk-lore of tribe. 
Oftentimes their speech 
was merely a series of 
long and complicated gut- 
turals, two hours of it 
being enough to make a 
man’s head spin for the 
rest of the day.” On 
the whole the author’s 
estimate of the strange 
Eskimo, the dweller in 
snow houses and seal-skin 
tents, is very favourable. 
They are brave and hardy 
warriors, and the fierce 
and relentless climate 
brings out all the best that 
is in them. They are 
amiable, hospitable, in- 
genious ; not pugnacious. 
What a wonderful life it 
is, led from September to 
March in the long Arctic 
night, led for the next 
‘six months in summer, 
~when the place of darkness 
tis taken by that pale light 
which is so strange to the 
dweller from the South! 
The way in which the 
Eskimos build their winter 
quarters with their fan- 
‘tastic but practical use of 
‘snow and ice, is the sub- 
ject of one of the most 
entertaining chapters. 
Heather is lavishly spread 
over the snowy sleeping 
bench, and covered with 
heavy winter skins of 
«deer. Cheery and cosy are 
the evenings, when the 
hunters return, and the 
neighbours come in to 
share the meal. ‘‘ There 
is a broad smile on the 
face of the housewife as 
she picks out the best bits 
of seal for her friends.” 


From History of the People of England 


(S.P.C.K.) 


From Casanova : Adventurer and Lover 
By Joseph Le Gros 
(John Lane). 
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Queen- ELIZABETH. 
From a painting by Zucchero. 


Giacomo CASANOVA. 
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The seal-hunting, by the 
way, is interesting to read 
of. The whole book is 
full of information. Did 
you know that the Eskimo 
devil is a woman? Of 
rich importance to the 
student of folk-lore is the 
account of the  extta- 
ordinary conjuror priests 
who minister to these 
people, and there is a 
most curious list of 
Eskimo deities at the end 
of the volume. The book 
is well illustrated, 


SIR 
OR 
MADAM ? 


By Berta Ruck, 
7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Miss Ruck in her best 
form. A madly improb- 
able frolic, prettily 
coloured. Guelda Rhos, 
bored with life, takes a 
chauffeur’s job at the 
house of that perfect, fair 
beauty, Sir Ralph Well- 
alone. She dresses as a 
boy, slips into a well- 
padded livery coat, and 
fortifies herself with tags 
she has heard in the 
servants’ hall. Guelda 
soon begins to adore the 
mighty hunter, Ralph. 
“Mine is a ripper. He 
is It. White all through. 
« . . Also what the Yanks 
call a real live man 
He-man.” Guelda enjoys 
life, flirts with a widow 
who is trying to capture 
Ralph, spars with a man- 
servant in the yard; so 
strangely charms Well- 
alone that he implores her 
to go to India with him— 
(good little Jim Smith !) 
Miss Ruck heaps up allur- 
ing touches about clothes 
and scents—(Guelda uses 
Verveine for her friction 
bath)—and generally 
maintains a high level of 
gaiety. Incidentally 
there are one or two 
capital touches about the 
widow’s schoolboy sons. 
Lots of love-making at 
the end. “‘ He kissed her 
short hair, cropped above 
her small ears... . ‘My 
lovely girl,’ he whispered 
to her, ‘My sweet!’” 
Certainly, this is going to 
be one of Berta Ruck’s 


- most popular stories, 
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From The Man who Lived Alone 


By Almey St. John Adcock, which 
essrs, Jarrold are publishing this month, 


ROME AND ENVIRONS. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


This is a very complete and lucid little handbook, which 
compares extremely well with the guides one used to buy. 
Here one is not, as in the works of Mr. Augustus Hare, 
told what one should and should not admire; so that 
people like the famous Mr. Babbitt (until his revolt) would 
be at a loss as to the opinions they ought to entertain. 
And even Mr. Babbitt, would be fain to admit that 


5s. net. 


From The Man who Dared 
By May Edginton 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


WrRaPPER DESIGN. 
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there is a good deal of beauty in the pictures of this 
book. Not only are the Eternal City and the Campagna. 
most interestingly and alluringly described, but also the 
delightful environs. And the size of the book is such that 
one can very easily take it in one’s pocket. Anyone who. 
is going to Rome would do very well to acquire this book 
a couple of weeks beforehand ; his journey should then 
be one of the greatest profit and enjoyment to himself. 
There are admirable maps and the usual pages of mis- 
cellaneous information. 


CLANCY OF THE MOUNTED POLICE. 
By OTTWELL Binns. 7s. (Ward, Lock.) 


A story dealing with the sub-arctic wilds of Canada and 
the free, lone life of the woods and their winter perils has. 
two strings to the bow with which it launches its arrow 
to hit our interest. .It can shoot from the string of atmo- 


sphere and offer us impressions of the woodland, the great 
still rivers and lakes, the wild rivers, the tempest-lashed 
lakes, the kindly forests that supply the wanderer with all 
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From Clancy of the Mounted Police 
By Ottwell Binns 
(Ward, Lock). 


he wants, or-the grim, iron-hearted, tree-filled wastes that 
deny him the hope of living. Or it has the no less well 
stretched and powerful string of a dramatic tale, describing 
the interplay of character and the large action of the great 
people who may find themselves in the great North-West. 
Mr. Ottwell Binns has very skilfully used both strings to 
supplement each other’s shortcomings. The story of 
Clancy’s pursuit of the half-breed murderer and his finding 
of the man who had been his father’s gold-hunting partner 
many years before, the clearing up of his suspicions against 
that partner, his falling in love with the daughter, the 
struggle against the rogues who tried to get the mine 
Clancy’s father had found, is not a very strong or very 
original story in itself. But the setting is so clearly and 
vividly described that it makes up for a great deal, and the 
reader lays the book down with a sense of snow and cold 
and forest smells and danger and endeavour thrilling in 
his brain. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


By ALicE DRAYTON GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.S. Vol. II 
(1485-1688.) 7s. 6d. (S.P.C.K.) 

As a sketch of two hundred years of vital importance in 

the development of England and the English people, this 

book can be praised very heartily. It covers the reigns 


of the Tudor and Stuart dynasties, and embodies the’ 


discoveries and deductions made by many brilliant historical 
students from the huge masses of original materials now 
available for examination. The book does not pretend to 


From A Legacy of Vengeance WrRaP-eER DESIGN. 
By Paul Trent 


(Ward, Lock). 


be more than a narrative and arrangement of the important 
events and influences during the period under review. but 
the narrative is clear and sufficiently full, while the arrange- 
ment is helpful and illuminating. 


THE LOG 
OF A 
WOMAN 
WANDERER. 


By MABEL Stock. 5s. net. (Heinemann.) 


Here is material for adventure—a 21-ton cutter, a 
cruise of 12,000 miles from Devon to the South Sea 
Islands with a crew of two men and a woman. Miss 
Stock gives her account of ‘the voyage in a straightforward, 
matter-of-fact manner, quite unconscious of how thrilling 
and unusual is her own share in the undertaking. She 
would admit no woman passenger. Women readers will 
be naturally indignant on reading of this and of the 
charming little saloon and sleeping cabin, and the lots 
of lovely cupboards and lockers—they would have loved 
it! Ah! but read on further to the day when the 
troubles and accidents begin and have to be faced with 
a courage and hardy endurance equal to that of the 
men—prostrating illness, rotting food and wild weather 
at the wheel. Miss Stock writes clearly, concisely and 
interestingly, and not a’dull line needs to be skipped. 
But her descriptions lack imagination and colour. Seen 
through her eyes the world’s beauty spots are tame, 
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From The Sky Line Wrapper Desian. 
(Edison Marshal: s new novel) 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 


everyday affairs. And so also with the kindly people 
everywhere met with and the strange passengers they 
sometimes take aboard. The log ends so abruptly that 
the reader feels indignant at being brought up all standing 
so to speak. All who have ever owned or manned a 
boat should read the book. 


From The Bachelor Girl WRAPPER DESIGN. 
A translauion of “ La G «reonne, 4 


by Victor Marguerite (Philpot). 
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and ending with the purchase of a famous country seat, 
is in the very best vein of an author already proved master 
of his art. But lest readers should think that the book is ‘ 
too much in the fashion of novels and plays which have 
recently begun to exploit ‘‘ publicity ’’ as a theme, we must 
explain that it contains very much more than Bassett and 
his booming patent medicine. It tells of a young play- 
wright, one of Bassett’s employees; of first nights and 
“‘ first-nighters ’’ ; of a pleasant, careless company bent on 
seeing artistic life from the gallery. It also, with a pretty 


wt 


From Eight Chapters on jane GRANDISSON’S 
English Medieval Art 
By E. Prior (British Museum.) 


(Cambridge Press). 


THE 
WRONG 
SHADOW. 
By Harotp BricHouse. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Dodd.) 


" Very skilfully has Mr. Brighouse played through this 
fantasia on two themes—love and business; and very 


neatly does he modulate from key to key, composer as well Fens Wien tists Notre Dame. 
as executant. The story of ‘‘ Bassett’s Leviathan Tonic, By Rose Mary Kaplan 
beginning in the lodgings of two young chemist’s assistants, (Simpkin, Marshall). 


touch of light psycho- 
logical variations, traces 
the haunting of Bassett by 
the memory of his old 
friend Wyler—the come 
medicine formula ; and the 
meeting of the two men at 
Lord Litherbrow’s dinner- 
table, both prospective 
purchasers of Litherbrow’s 
Suffolk mansion, ‘‘ Farun- 
dell,’’ each, until a certain 
moment, unknowing, is 
the best scene in a book 
that abounds with 
excellent scenes. There 
is a sense of the theatre 
in this novel, as was to 
be expected ; and it has 
delightful echoes of: 
Meredith (Farundell was 


“a dainty rogue in . 
brick’’) and of Henry 
James grew care- 
less of his beast in the . 
jungle, or hopeful that . 
the beast no longer t 
crouched”) which will 
please many readers with 7 
From Lands of the Thunderbolt THE ALTAR CF A CHAPEL IN BHUTAN. and minds attuned 
(Constable). to catch the music. 
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THE LUNATIC 
STILL 

AT 

LARGE. 


By J. StorRER CLousTon. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Clouston understands the secret of fun-making, 
and knows that it is not enough to make one’s 
characters say amusing things—they must be placed 
in amusing situations, where fun arises from the mere 
position of affairs. Thus when his genial lunatic, Mr. 
Francis _Mandell-Essington, eludes his pursuer by entering 
an empty funeral coach and becomes automatically a 
“ mourner,”” knowing nothing of the man he is supposed 
to mourn for, the framework of the joke is set and we 


(Nash & Grayson.) 


From Historic Streets of London NEWGATE. 


By L. and A. Russan, 
(Simpkin, Marshall). 


From an old print in the Goss Collection 


begin to sit up and take notice. 
the course of events here; 
the appetite of 


We shall not betray 
we simply note, to whet 


Copyright Chas. Girdner & Sons. 
After the restoration modelled b 
from “* Men of the Old Stone Age,” by Henry B. 
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From Ancient Man in Britain 
By Donald A. Mackenzie 


(Blackie). 


MADAME CLAIRE. 


By Susan ErtTz. 


This 


7s. 6d. 


A 
Heap OF Gro: Maeua Man. 


uced by ssion 
Osborn, 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


is a first novel and—many first novels being so 


possiblereaders, 
the clever 
impersona- 
tion of a long- 
lost nephew 
by more than 
one rogue, the 
excitement of a 
perpetual chase 
and an ending 
which is in it- 
self a capital 
surprise on the 
very last page. 
We feel that 
Mr. Clouston’s 
characters are 
unreal, but that 
is no cause for 
complaint; they 
are endowed 
with the essen- 
tial quality of 
humour, and 
the attempt to 
make them 
recognisable as 
ordinary people 
would be fatal. 


From Villas of Florence and Tuscan 


(Lippincott). 
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Loaaia In‘COSTELE, 'CIGLIANO.! 


Recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 


poor—is a plea- 
sure toread. A 
group of people 
are gathered 
round an old 
woman, and: 
Miss Ertz,! 
though hardly a 
thoughtful. 
or very clever | 
writer, has: 
shown consider- 
able insight and 
sense of life in 
her portrayal of 
age. She has 
realised, in 
fact, that there 
is no such thing. 
Thatatseventy- 
eight the heart 
and mind are as 
young as ever. 
The result is a 
charming story. 
Three genera- 
tions are por- 
trayed, slightly 
it is true, but 
interestingly. 
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From Shackleton’s Last Voyag 
(Cassell). 


From An Outlaw’s Diary : 
(Philip Allan). 


Emp 


EROR PE 


NGUINS ON THE FLOE. 


SHACKLETON’S LAST 
VOYAGE : 
THE STORY OF THE “QUEST.” 


By COMMANDER FRANK WILD, C.B.E. 
From the Official Journal and Private 
Diary kept by Dr. A. H. MACKLIN. 

30s. net. (Cassell.) 


No modern history is. more inspiring, 
more eloquent of human courage and en- 
durance than this soul-stirring record of the 
last voyage of Sir Ernest Shackleton. The 
great explorer thrilled the imagination of 
the British public with dreams of the strange 
white lands for which his heart hungered ; 
of privations and sufferings and dauntless 
bravery beyond conception. The world of 
ice and snow claimed him at last, and the 
tragedy of his sudden death is brought home 
to us again in these pages. The tragedy, 
not only of death, but of defeat and failure, 
shadow the book, yet it is the rock-bottom 
reality of the narrative that grips and holds 
us. Commander Frank Wild, who took 
command after the chief had been buried 
in the lonely grave out in South Georgia, 
writes the story—unforgettable in its grim- 
ness and glory. 


VANDERDECKEN. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


This is a breathless. story of adventure 
down South, complete with buried treasure, 
a girl, a millionaire, a resourceful person 
named (of course) ‘‘ Hank” Fisher, and 
the mysterious Vanderdecken himself, about 
whom we must not say too much lest we 
betray Mr. Stacpoole’s secret. There is to 
our mind a weak point early in the story, 
but if you do not discover it for yourself 
you will enjoy the book all the more. The 
author reveals 
in this book 
once again his 
intimate know- 
ledge of the 
queer places of 
the world and 
their inhabi- 
tants, and if he 
takes liberties 
with probabil- 
ity he does so 
quite frankly 
and with a 
hearty good- 
humour that is 
veryattractive. 
It is a jolly 
book fora 
warm fireside 
and, if possible, 
heavy rain 
beating on the 
windows out- 
side, especially 
after a hard 
day’s brain- 
work. (And 
that is not 
Fiume. Written un- 


Hungary's analy port. Taken from her by the Peace Treaty. kindly !) 
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From Luss Straits 
(Gresham Publishing Co.) 


THE PROGRESS OF 
ANTHONY RENWICK. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


An admirable story. Anthony, the hero, is the son of 
parents he has never known. His mother came from a 
proud family of county people and made a runaway match 
with a seagoing engineer. She died at the birth of her 
son, and the father never returned from his last sea trip. 
Anthony was brought up by the people with whom his 
mother had taken lodgings, and was told nothing of his 
real history till he was in his teens. Miss Watson handles 
her situation cleverly; there is a very real freshness 
about her tale. Anthony’s arrival, with the truth fully 
explained, at his lordly home, among his conservative 
relations, is excellently described. His puzzled attitude, 
his amazement at the ignorance of the rich about the ways 
of the poor—it is all well done. Anthony remains true -to 
his humble love; his ideas of parcelling out his estate 
among the poor vanish ; he feels it is nobler to give back 
his inheritance to his grandmother and to pursue his own 
career. 


NEWMARKET : 
ITS SPORTS AND PERSONALITIES. 


’ By FRANK SILTZER. With a Foreword: by the EArt oF 
DuruHaAM, K.G. 25s. net. (Cassell.) 

Not only horse-racing enthusiasts but all historical 
students as well will appreciate the merits of Mr. Frank 
Siltzer’s history of Newmarket—sporting, social and 
political. The author covers a period of more than three 
centuries, telling of Newmarket in the days of the Stuarts 
and earlier, of the Jockey Club and of famous personages 
connected with the celebrated heath down the decades 
to the present time. He writes in a brisk, capable manner, 
and the book is illustrated with many. interesting pictures 
and portraits. As the Earl of Durham says in his fore- 
word, Mr. Siltzer “‘ has struck out for himself a new line 
of Turf literature.” 
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From The Strength of the Hills (Allenson), _ 


recently reviewed in Tue Bookman. - 
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GLASS-MAKING IN 
ENGLAND. 

By H. J. Power. Illustrated. 25s. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 
#*Mr. Powell was for many years partner 
in the famous Whitefriars Glass Works 
which had occupied the same site and 
had made glass without a break since the 
closing years of the seventeenth century, 
and which sent one of its workmen, in the 
person of Joseph Leicester, to the House 
of Commons in 1885. It was with no 
small sense of loss that we saw the recent 


in discoveries of new and improved 
methods, its ties with Burne-Jones, 
Morris, de Morgan, Henry Holiday 
and other great artists, to a new 
site outside London, where, how- 
ever, it is hoped that larger scope 
for its enterprise will be possible 
and successful. The Whitefriars 
Works are enormously interested in 
the art of glass-making as a handi- 
craft, and have set on foot far- 
reaching plans for apprenticeship 
and teaching the whole skill and 


From Matahari . Cupsoarp Door INLAID 
(Allen & Unwin), 'N GOLD AND BLACK, From Glass- GLASS, ENGRAVED 
REPRESENTING THE Making in witH CoPPER!] 
Victory OF Goop OvER England WHEEL (MODERN). 
Evi, in TEMPLE IN 
SRITARAMAT. (Cambridge Press). 
|From Glass-Making in A TaBLe_LicHT 
et = England asouT 17390. transfer of mystery to young workmen, a skill that is menaced with 
(Cambridge Press). this noble fac- oblivion through the great progress of machinery for 


: es tory, with its turning out every kind of glass. Mr. Powell’s book is 
glorious traditions of "fine craftsmanship, its patriarchal primarily concerned with a history of the handicraft of 
record of workmen from father to son, its triumphs — glass-making, beginning with the earliest traces in the days 
of the Romansin Britain. Then we have 
the glass of Anglo-Saxon days, and later 
the first authentic reference to glass- 
making in England in a grant of land to 
a glass-maker of Chiddingfold in Surrey, 
in the thirteenth century. This town was 
an important glass-making centre, and 
many remains of crucibles, furnaces 
and debris of old glass have been found. 
Foreign glass-makers came to England 
from France and the Low Countries in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with extraordinary effects on the 
industry. Venetian craftsmen were 
brought over in 1549. In 1615 a proc- 
lamation forbade the use of wood in 
furnaces, and coal came into power. 
But it is impossible to follow Mr. Powell 
in his truly fascinating record of the 
changing technique and varying fortunes 
of the craft. The knowledge he possessed 
was unrivalled and he has unusual power 
of clear expression and happy arrange- 
ment. The book is a real classic, and 
From Yuletide Revels in Merry England PREPARING THE Banquet. __ iS So delightfully equipped with illustra- 

(Methuen). tions that it is completely satisfying. 
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MATAHARI : 
IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE SIAMESE- 
MALAYAN JUNGLE. 


By H. O. MorGENTHALER. 
7s. 6d. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


Matahari,”’ which means 
literally ‘“‘eye of the day,” 
is the Malay word for the 
sun. ‘‘The domain,” says 
the author, ‘“‘over which 
Matahari holds sway is a 
vast realm, where, in the 
boundless freedom of the 
jungle, the pilgrim, unfettered 
by time or tide, can forget 
the old world, and feel 
himself born anew.” M. 
Morgenthaler is a Swiss 
geologist, and it was his 
“high and austere calling ”’ 
that took him to “that 
little-known wonderland of 
the Earth where Siam 
stretches down the narrow 
Malay Peninsula towards the 
Equator and the Sun, where 
the transition of race from 
Siamese to Malay is scarcely 
noticeable, where thousands 
of Chinese toil in the mines, 
where the scattered villages 
harbour nearly every Oriental] 
race from the tall Hindu to 
the tiny Jap, where herds of 
enormous buffalo wallow in 
the slime of the paddy-fields, 
and where, in the shade of 
slender coconut palms and 
areca-trees, graceful brown 
people dwell in huts with 
pointed roofs, as in an earthly 
paradise.” Of this little 
explored world we are not 
only given many vivid and 
beautiful descriptions; but 
the author is a humorist and 
a very human philosopher 
who stamps his personality 
upon every page of his un- 
commonly pleasant book. 


ANCIENT MAN 
IN BRITAIN. 


By Donacp A. MACKENZIE. 
12s. 6d. (Blackie.) 


In his latest volume Mr. 
Donald A. Mackenzie, the 
well-known authority on 
Egyptian, Cretan and pre- 
Hellenic mythology, has 
written a history of these 
islands from the Ice Age to 
the Roman Occupation, based 
on evidence derived practi- 
cally from all the sciences— 
geology, anatomy, archzxo- 
logy, philology and ethnology 


From Our Wild Flowers and How to 


J 


HAREBELLS. 


Know Them (Thornton Butterworth). 


From Prairie Flowers 
By James B. Hendryx 
(Jarrolds). 
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—all furnishing their 
different and complemen- 
tary data of testimony. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s great 
claim for his book—a 
claim that will readily be 
allowed by all who read its 
fascinating and instructive 
pages—is that he has col- 
lected and collated his 
material with a strict regard 
to the essential unity of 


‘anthropology. As he points 


out, in a study of this kind 
one class of evidence is not 
sufficient. testimony— 
somatic, cultural and migra- 
tional—must be taken into 
account; the result being 
largely to render obsolete the 
employment of such terms 
as “indigenous,” and to 
emphasise the idea of the 
remarkable mobility of early 
cultures, 


DIFFERENT 
GODS. 


By VIOLET QuIRK. 
7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


Sheila,’ says Miss Quirk, 
“possessed the disquieting 
gift of being able to put 
herself in the place of another 
woman so completely that 
she seemed to stand within 
her body and look out at 
the world with her eyes.’ 
An unusual person, Sheila, 
say you? But, after all, is 
anybody really usual ? Mobs 
may be exactly alike, as the 
scientists claim, but no one 
can deny that individuals 
are always doing the things 
you don’t expect them to do. 
We do not deny that Sheila 
was a queer young person 
and a strange mixture of 
innocence and _ knowledge. 
But given the circumstances 
of her upbringing and her 
surroundings, and remember- 
ing her temperament, her 
proceedings were very much 
what might fairly be per- 
mitted to her. For the rest, 
Miss Quirk has written a 
clever book. That will not 
surprise those who are 
familiar with her short 
stories, but the short-story 
writer is not always a 
novelist. Her characterisa- 
tion is almost unkindly 
clever at times, yet she 
writes with sympathy too. 
We shall look forward to 
reading another novel from 
her pen. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING: 


From the Fifteenth Century to the Year 1914. 
By ARTHUR M. Hino. 42s. (Constable.) 


This is a new—the third—edition of what is now 
fully recognised as,a standard work on its subject. 
It has been thoroughly revised and corrected, many 
additions have been made, especially in the section 
dealing with modern etching. Apart from the ex- 
cellent, accurate, and wise information and critical 
appreciations dealing with the work of etchers and 
engravers from the earliest days of making impres- 
sions On paper from blocks on which designs had 
been cut and engraved, apart from this the most 
valuable features of the work are the really 
excellent and elaborate bibliography classified under 
various headings, the classified list of engravers, 
and the full index. As an introduction to a know- 
ledge of the history of the art, and as an encyclopedic 
work of reference, Mr. Hind’s book is one of the 
best that can be given an honoured place on the 
shelves of anyone interested in the subject. 


From Early Reminiscences, 1834-1864 Rev. S. Barina Gouco. 
B 


y S. Baring Gould An early portrait. 
(John Lane). 
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From The United States HaRRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
(Harrap) . From an original lithograph by J. Jones. 
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From History of Engraving THE OFFER OF Love. 
and Etching By Albrecht Diirer. 
(Constable). Reduced from frontispiece in photogravure. 


OLD FIGHTING DAYS. 
By E. R. Punsuon. 7s. 6d. (Bale, Sons, & Danielsson.) 


Who does not love a fight—and “‘ let the best man win,” 
as we say? For a particular treat we refer all readers 
who care for “ le boxing,’’ or sport in its wider aspects, to 
Chapters XI, XII and XIII in this lively story of old 
days. There they will find patrons of Fancy” 
assembled, the champion of England included, who had 
shown his powers and his chivalry in a bout with the young 
hero not long before ; and there too they will read of the 
defeat of a lusty north-country fighter by the tactics of 
one Mendoza, a Jew. But what about the great battle 
between Harry and Ned Winter, at Moulsey, in Chapter 
XXII? We challenge any reader—even the confirmed 
bookworm—to read the account of that contest without a 
thrill. It continues well into the next chapter too. Mr. 
Punshon knows also how to tell a pretty love-story ; and 
with this double skill he has given us a quite charming 
book which will please all readers. 
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CASSELLS 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES 
BART,, G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 


THE ELEPHANT MAN: 
And Other Reminiscences 


“Here are very striking studies in psychology set 


out with keenness of thought, sympathy of heart, 
and grace of pen. . « It is told with a quiet 
realism." —Graphic NET 


NEWMARKET : Its Sports & Personalities | 


251- 


A charming and authentic account of the cnettion, 
social and political history of Newmarket, wit 


SIR HENRY ROBINSON 
BART., K.C.B. 


MEMORIES : Wise and Otherwise 


“One of the most amazing and popular pote of 
to-day . . . told with no bitterness, but with sympa- I : 
thetic insight into the idiosyncrasy of Irish character. : 
There is a laugh on every page.”—Daily Graphic NET : 


G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt, 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 
1878-1919 


“ Tt is an extremely as book ; it is an entertaining 
and lucid e ¢ ities of European 
history during the bn forty years ; and it is, besides, 
history so well written, so attractive in style and 
treatment that it is a pleasure to read it for itself.” 

—Newcastle Chronicle 


MEN LIKE GODS : 


“In this book Mr. Wells is at his best . . . here 
- displayed ideals and his powers of derision, his 
gift of eventing scenes of breath-taking horror, his 
wit, and his too-really-displayed sense of beauty.” 


—Daily News 


JEROME K. 
ANTHONY JOHN 


To such a man as Anthony John Christianity pre- 
sented itself as call or nothing. How he meets this 
crisis is the dénouement of the book, and the 
author puts all the earnestness and sincerity of 
which he is capable into the handling of the ool 
thus 


WARWICK 
THE SECRET SANCTUARY : 


“With few characters and an exact conception of 
his story, Mr. Deeping works with a sure hand, 
and we admire throughout his unfaltering artistry. 
. He can sketch a man or woman in a few 
words, making them stand out as distinct and living 
personalities. . . « All of them .. . are alive and 
convincingly Post 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE....-- 
EXPLORERS OF THE DAWN 


“Explorers of the Dawn" are three little boys, 
whose adventures are told by one of them in the 
simple, naturalistic style, which rarely fails to appeal 
to lovers of children.” —Times he author has 
caught and kept the secret of a child’s wonderful 
world of romance."’—Aberdeen Journal 
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Selwyn & Blount, Ltd. 


Selections from their List 
THE RIDDLE AND OTHER STORIES 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. There will be a small 


limited edition on hand-made paper, numbered 
and signed by the Author. This is the first 
collection that has been made of Mr. de la Mare’s 
Short Stories. 


TENNYSON: A Modern Portrait 
By HUGH VANSON FAUSSET. 
tions. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“ Woven like an arras of delicate colour and imagery. We shali read Mr. 
Fausset without irritation, because of the truly seductive spell of his book,” 


The Times 
TALES WITHOUT MORALS 
By ARNOLD PALMER, Author of ‘“‘ My Pro- 
fitable Friends,’ ‘‘ Riches,’’ etc. Crown §8vo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d.° net. 


Mr. Arnold Palmer was described as one of the wittiest and most original 
of our modern writers of short stories. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A SAILOR 
By Captain J. E. HUNTER, R.N. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. With 88 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Captain Hunter is a splendid old salt, getting on for ninety years of age, 
and he can write with spirit of his past. His memories go back to an almost 
prehistoric age in the Navy. He tells of his first meeting with ‘ the dear 
good, noble Queen Victoria.’ It is all very naive and all very kindly.” 

Daily Mail 


THE CONDEMNED: The Mercy of God 
Two Poems of Crisis. By HUGH l’ANSON 
FAUSSET. With decorations by JoHN AUSTIN. 
Demy 8vo. Boards. — 6s. net. 


“His poetry is able to stand well’ among the work of contemporaries.” 
Times Literary Supplement 


AZAL AND EDRAS: An Epic Poem 
By F. IRVING TAYLOR. With an Introduction 


by T. W. H. Crostanp. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
In a reasoned foreword Mr. Crosland contends that as regards “ fine 
try’ Mr. Taylor's Epic challenges the supremacy of Milton’s “ Paradise 
ost.”” 


LIGHTNING SKETCHES 
By Major G. BAILLIE. With Illustrations and 
Picture Jacket in Colour. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
7s., 6d. net. A volume of Short Stories and 
Sketches. 


“Major Baillie expresses some shrewdly 


LOVE COURAGEOUS 
By CONCORDIA MERREL, Author of ‘““ Love— 
and Diana,” ‘‘ Julia Takes Her Chance,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

**Love Courageous’ is an entertaining story, by an authoress already 
known for ‘ Love—and Diana’ and ‘ Julia Takes Her Chance.’ Miss Merrel 
writes with a captivating sparkle.’—Western Morning News 
MID RIVAL ROSES 

By H. O: M. ESTRANGE. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“A lively imagination playing round many ancient documents has enabled 
Mr. Estrange to produce a quick-moving historical novel.” —Sheffield Telegraph 


ROUND THE YEAR IN RICHMOND PARK 
By H.R.HALL. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


28. net. 
“Charmingly written, with delightful pen-and-ink illustrations.” 


The Teachers’ 
THE LIFE OF A SIMPLE MAN 
By EMILE GUILLAUMIN. Translated by 
MARGARET HoLpEN. Limited edition, 100 copies. 
Illustrated with original woodcuts, printed and 
coloured by hand. 12s. 6d. net. 


“It is seldom that a book of such veracity and flavour as ‘ The Life of a 
Simple Man’ comes into our hands.”’—John Galsworthy in The Observer 


THE POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE 
With Charlotte Bronté’s Notes, a Portrait and a 
Bibliographical Statement. Beautifully printed 
at the Curwen Press; 500 numbered copies. 
12s. 6d. net. 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY 
Popular Edition of Sir PHILIP GIBBS’S great 
book. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt. 6s. net. 
Catalogue and illustrated prospectuses sent on 
application 


With Illustra- 


humorous philosophy.” 
The Birmingham Post 


Cloth 


World 


21, York Buildings) ADELPHI, W.C.2 
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THE POET’S LIFE 
OF CHRIST. 


Compiled, decorated and arranged by 
NorMAn AULT. 7s. 6d. 
(Humphrey Milford.) 


Dressed in the delightful guise of 
the other Oxford Books of Verse, in 
dark blue, with edging and lettering of 
gold, we are sure this book will 
have a great reception, but we wish 
the pictures had been omitted. Mr. 
Ault tells us manfully that, in drawing 
the Christus, he has endeavoured to 
visualise ‘‘ that full humanity which 
was once seen in Palestine... .’’ It 
is evident that he is devoted to poetry 
of the distant past; there is a very 
large proportion of verses culled from 
old miracle plays, contents of 
medieval sixteenth and seventeenth 
century manuscripts, old ballads, 
broadsides and carols of immemorial 
antiquity. But there are moderns too: 
Robert Graves, Thomas Hardy, Mrs. 
Hinkson. Mr. Ault might with 
advantage have looked through the 
modern anthologies entitled ‘‘ Daily 
Song” and ‘Sunday Afternoon 
Verses.’” Edward Dowden’s “‘ We by 
no shining Galilean Lake’’ and Walt 
Whitman’s ‘‘ This moment, yearning 
and thoughtful, sitting alone,’ are 
poems we rejoice to see here. 


SILAS BRAUNTON. 


By J. Mitts WuitTHam. 
7s. 6d. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


Firstly a word of warning to those 
who like a happy tale with a happy 
ending—don’t read ‘‘ Silas Braunton.”’ 
It is a story of tragedy in the lives 
of ordinary country people. It has 
its setting in the West Country, 
and in his beautiful and truthful 
descriptions of nature and farm life 
the author links up, as Hardy always 
does, places and people, farm and field 
with human sorrow and suffering. We 


From The Log of a Woman Wanderer 
(Heinemann). 


See page 6). 


From Decorations and Absurdities. 


(Collins). 


THE LoG AND THE WOMAN. 
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By Bohun Lynch 


Loro RoserT 
CeEciL. 


may indeed say of ‘‘ Silas Braunton’’: ‘‘ After 
Hardy ; of course a long way after, but still, 
after Hardy.”” Silas Braunton has a tragic 
birth and wretched, loveless boyhood. His 
early love is crabbed by the girl’s mother, and 
the embittered youth marries Minna, whom he 
pities but does not love, and from thence 
ambition rules his life. In this he is aided 
and abetted by his master, Farmer Hickory, 
who strongly influences Silas in turning out 
of his house Minna, whom he wrongly believes 
to have been unfaithful to him. Minna is a 
poor, spiritless, anemic creature, for whom we 
can scarcely find pity, for she just allows 
circumstances and fate toovercome her. Silas 
prospers and becomes a rich man and a great 
farmer, but his harshness alienates all his 
neighbours. For a time he tastes human love 
in caring for the little daughter of the dead 
Minna and the loathsome Lathan Dart. But 
catastrophe overtakes him and he is left like 
Reuben Backfield in Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
“Sussex Gorse,’’ the victim of his own 
dominating will and lust for power. 
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SOME OF | 
J ARROLD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Heinrich Strobel 
“THE GERMAN REVOLUTION,” Trains. by H. J. Srenxnrne. 
Demy 8vo, clo. 2s. net 
John Bygott and Lawford Jones 
“KING'S ENGLISH AND HOW TO WRITE IT.”" New and 
revised editior. Crown 8vo, clo. 3a. 6d. net 


Rev. Edward J. Warmington 
“COMPARATIVE HUMANOLOGY.” F’cap demy 8vo, clo. 
12s. 


6d. net 
F. Townend Barton 
“OUR DOGS AND ALL ABOUT THEM'’’ New and revised 
edition. New illustrations. Large crown svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
By G. F. Monkshood 


“TAE LESS FAMILIAR KIPLING and Kiplingana.” A new 
and enlarged edition containing an evtirely new chapter and additional 


illustrations. my 8vo, quarter buckram gilt. 7s. 6d. net 
D. L. Adier 
“ZION” és. net 
Aimey St. John Adcock 
“THE MAN WHO LIVED ALONE” 7s. 6d. net 
Varick Varardy 
“THE GIRL BY THE ROADSIDE” 7s. 6d. net 
May Wynne 
“THE WITCH FINDER” 7s. 6d. net 
H. Milner Rideout 
“THE SIAMESE 5s, net 
Wm. Johnston 
“THE APARTMENT NEXT DOOR” 7s. 6d. net 
Randall Parrish 
“WOL ‘ES OF THE SEA” 7s. 6d. net 
Cecil H. Bullivant 
“INNOCENCE” Ts. 6d. net 
Jv. Weare Giffard 
“THE RIDDLE OF THE RIVER” 7s. 6d. net 
A. Safroni-Middieton 
“RAGO"D ROMANCE” 7s. Gd. net 
Arthur Greening 
“THE CURSE OF KALI” 6s, net 


ARROLDS 


PUBLISHERS (London) Ltd. 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


Some Impressions of My Elders 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE. Just out. 7s. 6d. 
“A pleasant and sensible book .’. . both t hant and ing.” 


Spectator 
auble 4 {he a quality of common sense and the rarer one of courage to 
Matahari: Impressions of the Siamese- 
Malayan Jungle 


By H. O. MORGENTHALER. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“Such a type of travel book is seldom achieved with such delicacy and 
grace. A delightful book, so much above the average of its class that many a 
reader will want to possess it when he has read it.”"—Times 


Wanderings in the Queensland Bush 
By W. L. PUXLEY. Illustrated. os. 6d. 
“It is 
agreeable books of travel that have appeared 
The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia 
By HENRY K. NORTON. 12s. 6d. 


“The first credible book on the subject ... It will be welcomed by 
students of international affairs.” — Spectator 

“A deeply interesting book. A real contribution to our knowledge of a 
vital episode in the confusion of Eastern Europe.” — Westminster Gazette 


New Novels 
The Purple Pearl 


By ANTHONY PRYDE and R. K. WEEKES. 7s. 6d. 


“A thrilling tale of family feud and concealed treasure . . . an intensely 
exciting story.”— Aberdeen Press 


Pauline 
By BARONESS DE KNOOP. 7s. 6d. 


“There is a freshness about it, a point to it, for one feels that the author 
wanted to write it instead of only wanting to write a novel.””— Saturday Review 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


CECIL PALMER’S NEW BOOKS 


A MID-VICTORIAN PEPYS: The Letters and 
Memoirs of Sir William Hardman, 1859-1863. 


Annotated and Edited by S. M. ELLIS, author of ‘‘ George Meredith,” 
‘“* Ainsworth and his Friends,” etc. With 12 portraits and views. 
Demy 8v>. 21s. net. 


OURNALIS 
J By LOW WARREN, M.1.J., with introduction by ALAN PITT 
ROBBINS. With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
“‘ There is everything in this book that the aspiring journalist has to learn ; 
every.aing, too, that the old hand must constantly remember.” 


Daily Telegraph 
THE MYSTERY OF “Mr. W. H.” 
By COL. B. R. WARD, C.M.G., with 12 illustrations. F’cap 4to. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
Colonel Ward, by a series of researches in Parish Registers and by examina- 
tion of other ode has finally raised the veil which for at least three hundred 
years has concealed T.T.’s enigmatic Dedication to Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD: or 
how Science has provided the Final Justification 
of Religion 

By CHARLES EDWARD PELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


net. 
The author claims that it is now possible to provide, for the first time, 
exact scientific demonstration of the existence of q 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


THE ILLUSION OF POSSESSION . 
By PATRICIA WAINLEY. 
An enthralling novel by a new author, for whom the publisher prophesies 
a big future. 


OF BRINGARD 


By WILKINSON SHERREN, Author of “‘ The Wessex of Romance,” 


ete. 
A romance of Wessex in the days of the Romans. Exciting and vividly 


resented. 
THE EXP 


LOITED WOMAN 
By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “‘ The Son of Judith,” etc. 
A well-known author who has read this novel considers it Mr. Keating's 
best, and says: “ If this novel doesn’t find a big public I shall be tempted to 
despair of finding a solution of the reading public’s requirements.” 


By R. ELLIS ROBERTS. 
This is Mr. Roberts’s new volume of wonderful supernatural stories, which 
is the talk of all literary circles at the present time. — 
A full list of Cecil Palmer's new Spring books will be sent post free on 
application. 


LONDON: CECIL PALMER 


49, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Rider’s New Publications 


NOW READY 


By M. OLDFIELD HOWEY 
With coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. Bound 
in specially designed cover, cloth gilt. 1os. 6d. net. 


The author of this work has here brought together the facts about one 
of the most widely diffused of sacred and magical symbols—the horse. The 
result is a charming volume of unique interest to readers of every age. 


NOW READY 
NEW, ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITION 


TRANSCENDENTAL MAGIC: 


Its Doctrine and Ritual 
By ELIPHAS LEVI 


Translated, annotated and Introduced by ARTHUR 
EDWARD WAITE. gin. by 6in., extra cloth gilt, gilt tops, 
with all the original plates and portrait of the author. 
25s. net. 

(100 copies bound in ‘‘ Classic ” Vellum at 35s. net.) 


_ This famous work by the founder of modern occultism is generally regarded 
as indispensable to the study of the theory and practice of magic. The new 
edition will form a complete summary of Lévi’s system of occult philosophy 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION 


THE BOOK OF TALISMANS, 
AMULETS, AND ZODIACAL GEMS 


By W. T. & K. PAVITT. 
Large 8vo, 292 + xii. pp., with 1o full-page plates and 
beautifully engraved coloured frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is the most complete record of the various forms these talismans have 
taken. . . . The work, from whatever point of view it is approached, is 
certain to entertain.”—The Outlook 
Write for Rider’s complete Catalogue of Works on Occult Philosophy, New 

Thought, Psychology, etc. 


WILLIAM RIDER 6&6 SON, LTD. 


8, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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MARK SYKES: 
HIS LIFE 
AND LETTERS. 


By SHANE LEsLIE. With 
an Introduction by the 
RicHt Hon. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. 16s. __net. 
(Cassell.) 


It is rare indeed that 
personality survives the man 
to such an extent that a com- 
plete stranger may feel an 
intimate acquaintance on the 
strength of a _ biography. 
Yet in the “ Life and Letters 
of Sir Mark Sykes” Mr. 
Shane Leslie gives us more 
than a vivid picture of his 
versatile cousin ; he seems to 
bring us in touch with the 
man himself. | Surely a 
biographer never had more 
diverse material to work 
upon—for Sir Mark crowded 
an amazing amount of ad- 
venture into his brief nine 
and thirty years; he travelled 
the world, served in two 
wars, represented Hull in 
Parliament, and had a bril- 
liant reputation for his 
knowledge of the East. 
His many-sided character is 
revealed through his corre- 
spondence and clever car- 
toons, as well as through 
Mr. Shane Leslie’s ably 
written recollections. Thirty- 
nine years of life! A record 
of splendid energy, of self- 
sacrifice for his country’s 
sake, a record none can 
read without a thrill of 
wonder and admiration. 
The excellent introduction 
by Mr. Winston Churchill 


: Sea HORSES WARRING WITH SEA-SERPENT. adds to the book’s interest 
From The Horse in Magic and Myth and value. 


(Rider). 


TurRKko-GERMAN DiPLomacy. 
From Mark Sykes 
By Shane Leslie 
(Cassell). 
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ZARAH THE CRUEL. 
By JoAN ConguEst. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


We are not prepared to say that Miss Conquest 
has written a book that will set the Thames on 
fire; such an event would be exceedingly incon- 
venient, after all. But she has written a good, 
hearty, thrilling yarn, which we imagine is what 
she set out to do. It is marred here and there by 
this sort of thing: ‘‘ Love, hate ? Turmoil, peace ? 
Life, death 2 Which?’’ But on the whole it is 
well written and it is certainly very interesting. 
Zarah is a desert maiden with an English educa- 
tion and no morals, and as she falls desperately in 
love with an Englishman who does not want her, 
and carries him and his own (English) love off to 
her fastness in the mountains, there is plenty of 
scope for her cruelty. Some of Miss Conquest’s 
sketches of Arab life are very well drawn. Altogether, 
the book will pass an idle hour very pleasantly. 


THE ROAD. 


By Lapy Dorotuy Mitts. 7s. 6d. net. (Duck- 
worth.) 


The Road leads to the desert of our richest 
imaginings, the “land of fear,’’ the desert of the 
drama. Whether or not it is a true picture we 
neither know nor care, for our eyes are blinded 
with its sun and sand-storms, our ears stopped 
with its wild, mysterious music ; we are fascinated, 
hypnotised by the horror and mystery of it. Lisbeth 
of Putney, a badly-dressed, dull, Pett Ridgian type 
of heroine, seems an unlikely vehicle for a strange, 
romantic fate. Since childhood she has had a haunt- 
ing dream “of nothingness and sand and waving 
palm-trees,”” and when she decides to elope with 
the little French dress-designer she meets on East- 
cliffe parade and leave her sottish husband and 
sickly abnormal daughter to the care of her step- 
sister, Lisbeth feels she has at last begun to fulfil 
the destiny 
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From Louis Napoleon and the Louis NAPOLEON RIDING 


Recovery of France, 1848-1856 THROUGH THE BOULEVARDS, 
(Longmans). 5 JUNE 13TH, 1849. 


See page 42. 


which lures 
her South. 
Asa Paris 
mannikin Lis- 
beth discovers 
her beauty 
and a world of 
are men at her 
feet—Count 
Vareska, Réné 
de Séguier and 
her second 
husband, the 
gnome-like Sir 
Jasper, who 
belongs to 
the Arabian 
Nights. The 
author under- 
stands how 
intriguing a 
well-kept 
secret may 
be, and she 
sustains our 
interest in it 
and piques our 
curiosity with 
it to the very 
end. A book to 


From A Burmese Arcady 


read andenjoy. (Seeley, Service). Their bobbed hair shows them to be unmarried. 
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THE LOST 
DISCOVERY 


POLLY 


By Mrs. BAILLIE 
REYNOLDS. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
must have spent con- 
siderable time over her 
plot; it is intricate and 
closely woven. When 
fair and innocent Althea, 
out of work, unattached, 
agreed to go and spend 
Christmas with friends 
she had picked up at a 
private hotel—a couple 
called Vanderbrand—she 
did a risky thing, with- 
out knowing it. True 
she had a pang of 
disappointment when 
she renewed acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘ Somehow the 
Vans were more second- 
rate than her memory 
of them.” To Curfew 
Place, however, she 
travels, and other 
members of the house 
party are the enigmatic 
Philip Garmon and 
young Penrose, who falls 
in love at once with 
Althea. The young 
heroine is quickly aware 
that there is something 
gruesome about Curfew 
Place; she has an un- 
canny experience, really 
well told, trying to go 
downstairs at night, and 
finding the passage sud- 
denly blocked by an iron . 
door. She immediately UGA 
fears and detests Grote, F474, "A 

the chauffeur. Very 
soon it is revealed to From Line 
her that the house is By Edmund Sullivan 
intimately associated 
with the gruesome case of 
Dr. Gillespie, an old recluse, murdered by burglars. 
Gillespie claimed to have a real cure for cancer. The 
secret has unluckily perished with him, and many are on 
the scent. Althea has to play her part; likewise the 
young men. It is cleverly designed, and done with great 
sprightliness. 


PEACHUM. 


By Cuar es E. PEARcE. 
2s. 6d. net. (Stanley 
Paul.) 


“The only complete 
history of Gay’s master- 
piece’’ is Mr. Charles 
Pearce’s claim for his 
book, “‘ Polly Peachum : 
The Story of Polly and 
The Beggar’s Opera.” 
Coming as it does at an 
opportune moment, the 
book should receive a 
warm welcome from 
those who have kept the 
Hammersmith Lyric 
Theatre packed for so 
long, and who seem 
likely to throng to any 
theatre where ‘ Polly” 
is appearing. The 
present success of ‘‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera”’ is fully 
in keeping with its past 
record ; whenever it has 
been revived (and the 
numerous times it has 
been revived will 
probably surprise even 
the most _ enthusiastic 
of Gay’s admirers) the 
“Opera”? has always 
been successful—from 
the very first day of its 
appearance in 1728. In 
collecting his material 
Mr. Pearce says he has 
explored all available 
channels of information, 
and this has enabled him 
to bring to light many 
new facts and to correct 
inaccuracies .existing 
about ‘‘ The Beggar’s 
THE MAN WITH THE Muck Rake. Opera’”’ and also about 

the first actress to play 
the part of Polly 
Peachum—the famous 

Lavinia Fenton. Much more than the mere story of 

“Polly ’’ does Mr. Pearce give us in his book; he strays 

down many interesting side-tracks, telling us of eighteenth 

century theatres and giving us sidelights on their manage- 
ment. It is a capital book; the history behind the 

““ Opera ’”’ throws still more glamour around Gay’s “ Polly.” 


BOOKS REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED 
IN THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 


can be obtained through any of the 1,000 Branches of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C.2 
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